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THE VALUE OF CANADIAN PREFERENCE 


A REPLY 70 THE EDINBURGH REVIEWER 


Tue July number of the Edinburgh Review contained an article entitled 
‘Lord Milner and Canadian Preference,’ in which, in addition to the 
familiar general arguments of the Free Importers, an attempt was 
made to prove that the preference accorded in the Canadian Tariff to 
goods of British origin was of little or no value. The reviewer selected 
as his text certain sentences in a speech of mine, which, taken out of 
their context, made me to appear to say something I never intended. 
The personal controversy between myself and the Edinburgh is a 
matter of small importance; neither am I concerned to answer the 
general arguments of the article, with one exception. But the question 
of fact, whether or not Canadian preference has been of value to 
British trade, is a matter of such immense importance that I am not 
content to leave unchallenged the statement of the case presented 
by the Edinburgh. I hold that statement to be absolutely misleading. 
I believe that the figures, when closely examined, leave no room for 
doubt that the preference has been of the greatest value. I have 
unfortunately been prevented by other work from giving as much time 
as I should have wished to the elaboration of the following tables 
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before going to Canada, as I am just about to do for some months. 
But, though with more time I could have made the case still stronger, 
I venture to think that even the statement here presented is sufficient 
to dispose of the statistical portions of the Edinburgh article. Therefore, 
as the question is a burning one, and as I am convinced that the loss of 
the preference, which is seriously threatened by our vaunted policy 
of ‘slamming, barring, and bolting the door’ in the face of the over- 
sea Dominions, would be a national disaster, I think it desirable to 
call attention to these figures without delay. They speak for them- 
selves, and I will confine my comments on them within the smallest 
possible compass. 

First. of all let me deal with the one general argument of the 
Edinburgh Reviewer to which it seems necessary to refer. That writer 
makes great play with certain large figures illustrating the growth of 
the population, revenue, and trade of the United Kingdom during the 
last century. ‘Our imports,’ he says, ‘are more than seventeen 
times the value they were in 1825, and our exports are nearly nine 
times as valuable as in-that year.’ In the absence of comparison 
with the corresponding figures for other countries how does this 
prove our fiscal policy to be wise and theirs foolish? These figures 
may indeed make an impression on the unreflecting. But it is not 
difficult to produce figures showing an even greater expansion in the 
trade of countries which have a system of protection. I can illustrate 
this by applying to Germany and the United States the tests of 
increased, population, foreign trade, and tax-revenue which the 
Edinburgh applies to the United Kingdom. This is done in the 
following table, which compares in the main the changes between the 
years 1871 and 1906. 


CoMPARATIVE STATISTICS OF PRoGRESS IN THE UNITED Kinepom, 
GrEmany, AND THE Unirep States, 1871-1906. 
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The Edinburgh Reviewer desires me to feel reassured as to the 
progress of the United Kingdom, because its population has increased 
1 §. Rosenbaum on ‘ Food Taxation in the United Kingdom, Germany, France, and 


the United States,’ Jowrnal of the Royal Statistical Society, June 1908. 
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by 13,200,000 in the last thirty-five years, and he asks me to accept 
this growth as a final proof of the great wisdom of our fiscal system ; 
but then I find that in the same period the population of Germany 
has grown by 20,300,000, and that of the United States by 44,600,000. 
Nor do his comparisons of trade figures carry any greater conviction 
to my mind. Taking the figures of ‘special’ trade, instead of those 
of ‘general’ trade referred to by him (not because these figures better 
confirm my case, but only because they are more readily obtainable 
in a comparable form for different countries), it is doubtless a sign 
of progress that our imports for home consumption have increased by 
253,000,000/. and our exports of domestic produce by 144,000,000/. in 
the period 1871 to 1906. But as an argument for the superiority of our 
fiscal system even these large totals fail absolutely when we look at 
the yet larger and more striking totals on the other side. The exports 
of the United States have increased by 280,000,000/. in the same 
period of thirty-five years; while German imports have increased by 
281,000,0007., and exports by 179,000,000/. in no more than twenty- 
six years (comparable figures for years before 1880 are not available), 
Perhaps the Edinburgh is right in placing the British increase to the 
credit of the British fiscal system. He must, however, if he is con- 
sistent, place the greater increase of Germany and the United States 
to the credit of the fiscal systems of those countries. 

In the following table the above figures are restated in a somewhat 
simpler form. Instead of absolute values I give here the percentage 
increases of the population, tax-revenue, imports, and exports of each 
of the three countries. They show that in the period under review, 
with a free-import fiscal system in the United Kingdom and a pro- 
tective system in Germany and the United States, the progress of the 
United Kingdom has been surpassed to an extraordinary degree by 
that of the other two countries. 


INCREASES (PER CENT.) OF PoPULATION, REVENUE, AND ForEIGN 
TRADE IN THE UntTeED Kinepom, GERMANY, AND THE UNITED 
States, 1871-1906. 
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How can it be contended that these figures prove the superiority 
of the British over the German system? Personally I should be most 
reluctant to attempt to draw any conclusion as to fiscal policy from 
these unanalysed totals. I deprecate the superficiality of that form 
of argument. But if it is sought to use the increase of the population 
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and trade of the United Kingdom as an argument for Free Trade it 
is, at any rate, reasonable to point to the even greater increase in the 
population and trade of Germany to show the futility of such reasoning. 

With that remark I will turn from the general arguments of the 
article to the portion which is of more immediate importance— 
the attempt to show that I drew unjustified inferences from the 
statistics of Canadian trade with reference to the value of preference. 
A great many figures are quoted from Canadian and British Blue- 
books to prove that preference is of little or no value. The principle 
underlying the selection of these figures is frankly stated at the outset. 
“In dealing with commercial statistics,’ the reviewer says, ‘ the late 
Lord Salisbury’s advice “to take wide views and to consult large 
maps ” especially holds good.’ With all respect I demur entirely 
to the principle and to the analogy on which it is based. The reason 
for consulting large-scale maps is that they enable us to realise 
important geographical details which are less visible in maps drawn 
on a smaller scale. But the effect of studying the trade of a country, 
or indeed any statistical material, in huge unanalysed totals is to 
obscure essential details. Commercial statistics in a mass can be 
manipulated to prove or disprove anything. But when you come 
to examine them closely and in detail they are less pliable. 

In the speech which the reviewer criticises I was attempting, no 
doubt very imperfectly, to examine the effect of preference, not 
upon the total trade of Canada, but upon those classes of imports 
into Canada in which the United Kingdom is principally interested, 
and upon the competition between us and our chief commercial 
rivals in supplying Canada with these articles. That, as it seems to 
me, is the thing which matters to us. My contention was, and is, 
that since the introduction of preference we have been gaining ground 
in that competition, whereas before the introduction of preference 
we were losing ground. If that is true, then it is immaterial that 
Canada imports an increasing quantity of goods of a class which we 
do not supply. It is nthil ad rem to say, as the Edinburgh does, 
that in the thirty-one years preceding the grant of preference the 
proportion of British goods in the total of Canadian imports was 
greater than in the seven years succeeding that grant. These huge 
totals obscure the relevant facts. Let us look at the matter more 
closely, and the lesson will be very different. No doubt it is true 
that, alike before and after preference, the proportion of Canada’s 
imports derived from the United Kingdom shows a progressive decline, 
compared with the proportion of her imports from all other countries, 
including the great and growing industrial and commercial country 
which is her immediate neighbour: The absolute amount of Canada’s 
imports from the United Kingdom may or may not increase. As a 
matter of fact it did not increase at all, but declined, for about 
fifteen years preceding the grant of preference, whereas it has greatly 
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increased since. But the proportion of her imports from the United ~ 
Kingdom to her imports from the rest of the world, though the rate 
of decline may be greater or less, must in any case decline with the 
expansion of Canadian trade in new directions and the growth of her 
needs, including those which the United Kingdom is unable and does 
not attempt to supply. Take the totals of her imports at any two 
stages of her progress, and the proportion of such imports drawn from 
the United Kingdom is sure to be smaller at the later than at the 
earlier stage. And so the comparison of that proportion in the years 
before preference and in the years after preference proves nothing at 
all. There are constant and inevitable influences at work to reduce, 
not the absolute amount, but the proportion of British imports. The 
effect of these influences preference does indeed mitigate, and greatly 
mitigate, but it cannot outweigh them. But because preference 
cannot do everything, does it follow that it does nothing at all, or so 
little as to be of small account? I maintain that, in respect of those 
branches of trade which it can reasonably be expected to affect—that 
is to say, those branches in which, duties apart, the British importer 
stands a reasonable chance in the Canadian market, and against 
those competitors who do not possess overwhelming advantages of 
another kind—preference has been of momentous benefit to the United 
Kingdom. 

If we look at the main classes of articles in which we are in active 
competition with foreign countries that benefit becomes unmistakably 
clear. To prove it I need only take the same groups of articles as 
the Edinburgh Reviewer, but I carry my examination further back 
and bring in the year 1890 as well as 1898 and 1906, to which he 
confines himself; and I also separate ‘ all other countries ’ (¢.e. than 
the United Kingdom) into ‘ United States’ and ‘ other countries.’ 


VaLvuE, IN Mituions or Dotiars, oF Certain DuTiaABLeE IMPORTS 
INTO CANADA FROM THE UNITED Kinepom, Unitep StaTEs, AND 
ALL OTHER COUNTRIES. 
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To appreciate this table it is necessary carefully to compare the 
period preceding the grant of preference, 1890-1898, with that 
succeeding it, 1898-1906. The Edinburgh Reviewer’s choice of years, 
or rather his neglect of the course of Canadian trade prior to 1898, 
the first year after preference, has led him into error. He says: ‘The 
total value of the twelve groups of dutiable imports from the United 
Kingdom rose from 16,627,737 dollars in 1898 to 39,095,419 dollars 
in 1906, an actual increase of 22,467,682 dollars, or 135 per cent. The 
corresponding value of dutiable imports from all countries other 
than the United Kingdom rose from 18,569,987 dollars ° in 1898 to 
47,658,756 dollars in 1906, an actual increase of 29,088,869 dollars, or 
156 per cent. And this far greater actual increase, as well as percentage 
increase, was achieved in face of the “ preference” being granted 
on all these growps to the United Kingdom.’ The argument would 
be downright disingenuous if the reviewer had ever studied the 
statistics for the years before 1898. If, instead of looking only at the 
period since preference was granted, he had looked also at the previous 
period, and had compared the course of trade since preference with 
the course of trade before it, he would never have allowed himself 
to make the above grossly one-sided statement. It is true that 
between 1898 and 1906 dutiable imports from the United Kingdom 
in the above twelve classes increased by 22,470,000 dollars, or 135 per 
cent., while from the United States the increase was 22,490,000 dollars, 
or 144 per cent.; but in the previous eight years the imports from 
the United Kingdom had steadily and largely declined by 8,180,000 
dollars, or 33 per cent., while the imports from the United States 
had increased by 7,470,000 dollars, or 91 per cent. It may be that 
the larger increase in the case of the United States was achieved 
“in face of the preference’; but that in this same period the British 
trade showed any increase at all, or that the United States increase 
was not even much greater than it proved, can only be explained 
by the existence of the preference. 

If the foregoing table be closely examined it will be seen that 
the decline in imports from the United Kingdom in the period 
1890-1898 occurred not in two or three groups alone, but in eleven 
out of the twelve groups selected by the reviewer; in the twelfth 
group (oilcloths) there was an increase of about 10,000 dollars. In 
the same interval the imports from the United States showed 
increases in every group. On the other hand since preference was 
granted there have been in each of the twelve groups to which the 
preference applies considerable increases in British imports, in some 
cases greater, in others less than in the corresponding imports from 


* There is a mistake in the Edimburgh Reviewer’s figures. The imports of leather 
goods from ‘all other countries’ in 1898 should be 1,512,000 dollars instead of 
512,000 dollars, and this figure should consequently be 19,569,987 dollars instead of 
18,569,987 dollars. 
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the United States. And when the examination is carried out with 
even greater minuteness of detail than I have here attempted, the 

course of trade being followed not in groups but in separate items, 

and not in periods of eight years but year by year—an examination 

which is possible with the aid of the ‘ Trade and Navigation Accounts ’ 

instead of the ‘Trade and Commerce Accounts’ employed by the 

Edinburgh reviewer as well as by myself in this article—an eye 

being always kept on the changes of tariff and increases of 

preference, the conclusion is irrefutable; for it is then found that 

in practically every case the change in the course of British trade 

took place in 1897, when British imports first received a pre- 

ference over the United States, and to an even more marked 

extent in 1900, when the preference was appreciably enlarged 

and was in operation against all foreign countries. It appears to 
me that demonstration can go no further. Is there any possibility 
of ignoring the significance of these figures? The date of the grant 
of preference marks a clear turning-point in the competition between 
the United Kingdom and all foreign countries. Where, before 
preference, we were decidedly losing ground we have, since preference, 
been as decidedly gaining it. Let those who belittle preference 
produce some other cause which can account for the change. 

This improvement in our position relative to the United States 
after the grant of preference in respect of those articles in which we 
compete in the Canadian market is a fact of first-rate importance. 
Its significance is in no way obscured by the huge totals of imports 
from the United States, including as they do many things which we 
do not produce as well as many others in which, for obvious reasons, 
we do not compete with them on anything like equal terms. Throw 
the sword of Brennus into the scale, and the other weights count for 
little. It is by lumping together all the imports from the United 
States that the Edinburgh Reviewer has succeeded in obscuring in his 
unanalysed totals the effect of preference, which is so clear in the 
analysed figures. Even preference, I fully admit, unless indeed it 
be carried to unjustifiable extremes—if, that is to say, Canada were to 
impose really prohibitive duties on United States imports, which 
nobody desires or dreams of—even preference cannot enable the 
United Kingdom to compete with the United States on even terms 
in the Canadian market except with regard to a certain number of 
articles. Proximity alone is bound to exercise a very potent influence. 
On all goods in the price of which the cost of carriage is a predominant 

factor it would need much more than an advantage of one-third 
in the rate of duties, amounting to an average of less than 10 per 
cent. of the value of the goods, to enable British manufacturers to 
compete, in the heart of Canada, with those of Pennsylvania and 
Massachusetts. But proximity is not the only advantage which the 
United States possess. They have also the advantage of a greater 
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similarity of conditions, which enables the Canadian market to be 
catered for as an additional market to the United States for the same 
classes of goods instead of as a totally different market possessing 
exceptional requirements. Thus in Canada, as in the United States, 
there is abundance of water power, and the provision of machinery 
for utilising this power is naturally easier for a United States manu- 
facturer, who produces turbines and water-wheels for the two countries, 
than for a British manufacturer, who has practically no other than 
the Canadian market for this description of goods. Moreover there 
is another factor, on which the Edinburgh Reviewer rightly insists, 
and which, especially of late years, has exercised a great influence 
in stimulating the demand for United States goods as compared with 
British. I refer to the great influx of United States settlers into 
Western Canada. Not only do these immigrants exceed those from 
the United Kingdom in numbers, but, man for man, they greatly 
exceed them in wealth. They are better customers, and it is only 
natural that their custom should go to their country of origin rather 
than to a distant country, of different habits, with whose products 
they are not familiar. It is a common experience that every colony, 
in the first instance at any rate, tends to draw its supplies from the 
Mother Country rather than from foreign lands. And the United 
States colonists of Western Canada are no exception to the rule. 

And yet, when all is said and done, the effect of preference is clearly 
visible in the competition of the United Kingdom with the United 
States. I dwell upon this because it is the strongest possible case, 
the case of a country in our competition with which preference has 
the greatest difficulties to overcome. In the case of our other principal 
rival, Germany, the change since the introduction of preference is 
much more marked. But even in the case of the United States if 
preference cannot wholly outweigh the great and manifold advan- 
tages which the rival country possesses it does to an appreciable 
extent counteract them. The disproportion between the increase 
of United States imports into Canada and the increase of British 
mports is largely due to the vast amount of United States trade 
with Canada in goods which the United Kingdom does not produce 
and therefore cannot supply. If we confine ourselves to articles 
which the two countries are equally capable of producing the 
difference is far less marked. Above all there is that marked contrast 
of tendency to which I have called attention between the period 
antecedent to the grant of preference and the period subsequent to 
it. The table on p. 529 shows a number of classes of goods, and they, 
are the most important to us, in which the United Kingdom has 
competed with the United States with much greater success since 
the grant of preference than before it. To these may be added glass 
and earthenware, cordage, paper, metals (other than iron and steel) 
and manufactures thereof, tobacco, pipes, &c. 
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And now let me sum up briefly. I maintain that experience in the 
case of Canada shows—and this experience is not confined to Canada 
—that preference is capable of effecting what I claim for it. When 
British goods are competing with foreign goods in any part of the 
Empire on more or less equal terms even a moderate preference 
on British goods will turn the scale in their favour. Where they 
are competing at a slight but decided disadvantage preference 
can neutralise that disadvantage. But where the disadvantage 
is very great, owing to distance or other natural causes of a 
preponderating character, or even to the settled habits or customs 
of the importing community, no preference that I either expect 
or desire to see imposed can wholly counteract that disadvantage, 
though it may certainly mitigate it. In other words, preference 
cannot work miracles. But it can and does exercise so great 
an influence on the course of trade that it is well worth making 
some effort, and even some sacrifice, in order to maintain and extend 
it. I think the time has come when all fair-minded Free Importers 
may be reasonably asked to admit this, as some of them, including 
. the present Chancellor of the Exchequer, have admitted it. 


MILNER. 
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THE EUCHARISTIC CONGRESS 


In the annals of the Catholic Church in this country, the Eucharistic 
Congress will take rank as an event of historic importance. In the 
memory of those who took part in it, it will live as the wonderful week 
in which they have gazed upon scenes such as have never been wit- 
nessed by their fathers even from the days of St. Augustine. For the 
first time in history seven Cardinals—one-tenth of the whole Sacred 
College—have met together in England. Their meeting had for its 
setting a combination of all those elements which stir most deeply the 
religious feelings of Catholics. The presence of a Papal Legate ; the 
multitude, from all lands, of bishops and clergy in which were com- 
mingled home and foreign, East and West, Latin and Teuton ; the 
splendour of the Liturgy which included the Byzantine rite as well as 
our own; the enormous concourse of the faithful, not only filling 
the vast cathedral but flooding far and wide the streets around it; 
the crowded sectional meetings at which were read such excellent 
papers as those of Abbot Gasquet and Dom Chapman and Lord Llandaff; 
above all, the faith and fervour which went forth in devotion to the 
Blessed Sacrament and loyalty to the Holy See, and tuned in the 
deepest of all harmonies the hearts of all from the stately Cardinal- 
Legate down to the tiniest child that bent lowly its infant head at the 
* Veneremur cernui ’—all these are parts of a picture which is never 
likely to be forgotten by those who beheld it. Even the dramatic 
element was forthcoming in the startling incident of the Government 
intervention. Albeit a circumstance of an external and secondary 
order, it seemed to be psychologically timed by Mr. Asquith so as to 
produce the maximum effect of public prominence, and the awakening 
of a deep thrill of passionate resentment, in which the wounded sense 
of liberty and citizenship and patriotism was blended with that of 
religion. It can only be said that the Prime Minister in taking such 
a step was building more wisely than he knew for the complete 
success of the Congress. 

By those who know most of such Congresses in the past the success 
of the one which has just been held is regarded as phenomenal. The 
Eucharistic Congresses assemble for the renewal and expression of 
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devotion to the Blessed Sacrament, and it is intelligible that there 
should be between Catholics in various countries something of a pious 
and laudable rivalry in the attainment of that object. Eighteen 
previous Congresses have taken place in different parts of Catholic 
Christendom, and they have all been in their measure marked with 
an international character. It is at this moment a matter of holy 
pride to the Catholics of England that in the number of prelates, clergy, 
and faithful united in homage to the Eucharist, the Congress in London 
has eclipsed all others, and, be it added, with this pride, they have 
felt in no small degree a deepening of their pride in their country 
and in their fellow-countrymen, recognising as they do that in no 
other land could the work of the Congress have been carried out amid 
more courteous and generous expressions of sympathy upon the 
part of the general public than it has been here in the midst of the 
capital of the British Empire. Were it only for this drawing together 
more closely of the ties of national fellowship, Catholics would still 
owe a debt of gratitude to the Eucharistic Congress. 

The success of the Congress has been many-sided, but whatever 
be the advantages which we may enumerate as accruing from its 
assembly, undoubtedly that which is first in our gratitude, as it was 
first in the purpose of its promoters, is the spiritual good which has 
been wrought by it. No thoughtful mind will undervalue the edifica- 
tion which is given by the spectacle of tens of thousands of people 
joining in a public act of faith and worship, nor the helpfulness of a 
majestic ritual and uplifting Church music, nor the imposing effect of 
stately surroundings, and least of all of the manifold evidences of Unity 
and of Catholicity, which thrill the worshippers with that sense of 
reality which is too deep for words. But however beautiful and 
dignified was this outer and visible accompaniment, precious above 
and beyond it is the work of the Holy Spirit which is wrought within 
souls. It is in this, the interior and spiritual good, that, first of all 
and most of all, we count the gain of the Eucharistic Congress. The 
Congress with its wonderful vision of Cardinals and clergy and kneeling 
crowds has come and gone, but there remains with us the conviction 
that multitudes of the Catholic people have been drawn more closely 
to Christ and stand nearer to Him to-day as the Bread of their life, 
and the Source of their spiritual strength, and the Friend of their 
earthly pilgrimage. Every Catholic altar in the land has its group, 
more or less numerous, of fervent and frequent communicants, and 
those who are engaged in the ministry of souls have in their daily 
experience plentiful proofs of how strongly and deeply rooted is the 
belief and devotion of the Holy Eucharist in the souls of the Catholic 
people. But, even to them, the events of the Congress have come as a 
revelation. Men and women and children in thousands have pressed 
forward to the altars for Holy Communion, and never in the whole his- 
tory of the Church in this country has there been a greater outburst 
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of love and devotion to the Mass and to the Blessed Sacrament. We 
love to think that such a renewal must be to some extent a national 
as well as an ecclesiastical advantage. Directed as it is to what 
Catholics hold to be the very fountain source of essential strength, 
its effect ought to be, in the measure of their sincerity, to invigorate 
the fibre of their Christian character, and to make them good citizens 
as well as good Catholics. A movement which brings them to use 
. more fervently the great Sacrament of Peace and Love ought, in 
uniting them more closely to Christ, to fill them more abundantly 
with the spirit of charity and loyalty, and goodwill towards their 
fellow-countrymen. I venture thus to express what I may call the 
primarily Catholic view of the Eucharistic Congress, because it seems 
to me that, rightly understood, such great Eucharistic gatherings, 
wherever they may be held, cannot but have a civic as well as a 
spiritual beneficence, and also because it is a satisfaction to think 
that the generous attitude of the public at large, who have looked on 
respectfully if not sympathetically from without, should have a return 
in the form of a benefit;which all can appreciate. Here if the advantage 
is thus appraised on what may seem a lower plane of value, it is not 
meant for a moment to exclude its higher aspect. The heart of 
England is still Christian and religious, and Catholics, while realising 
how much there is in their faith that fundamentally differs from that 
of the majority around them, feel that they can trust their fellow- 
countrymen well enough to be sure—more sure than ever—that this 
nation is never likely to quarrel with them because they practise an 
act of their religion, and especially an act of love and homage to 
Christ in the Holy Communion. On the contrary, they know well 
that there are many who, while they cannot follow us in faith, reckon 
that every act of religion sincerely practised must be a gain to the 
religious feeling of the nation as a whole, and welcome every honour 
paid to Christ with sympathetic appreciation. The spiritual and the 
religious fruit of the Congress is thus paramount in the mind of the 
Catholic body, and no other considerations in the after-glow may be 
allowed to dim or depreciate its significance. 

Compared with this, the real work and the real success of the 
Congress, the intervention of the Government in regard to the’pro- 
cession may be described as a ripple upon the surface. No doubt the 
ripple was one of deep indignation, for religious indignation is the 
deepest of its kind, and those who watched the faces of the mighty 
audience at the Albert Hall on Saturday evening, or heard the em- 
phatic comments which passed freely from lip to lip amongst the 
crowds waiting outside the cathedral on Sunday morning, will gauge 
how deeply the feeling of the Catholic body has been stirred by what 
it has felt to be at once a violation of its rights and an indignity 
offered to its religion. In the outer domain of Catholic action, the 
incident is much too important not to be followed up to its con- 
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sequences, but here it will be sufficient to note the precise position 
which preceded so unexpected and so regrettable a development. 

The Eucharistic Congress which has just taken place is but one 
of a series which has been held year by year in various parts of Christen- 
dom, and in all such meetings the acts of devotion to Christ in the 
Holy Eucharist have been appropriately crowned and completed by 
a public procession of the Blessed Sacrament. When it was decided 
that the Eucharistic Congress of this year should be held in London, 
it became a question of how far, and in what manner, this part of the 
programme would be practicable. The very reason why the Church 
allows the Blessed Sacrament to be taken out of the sanctuary, and 
carried publicly along the highways, is that, especially in Catholic 
lands, she is dealing with the multitudes of the faithful far beyond the 
number that could be accommodated even in the largest church, and 
she naturally wishes that these should have an opportunity of taking 
their part in the homage offered to the Holy Eucharist. That may be 
taken as one at least of the raisons d’étre of her public processions. 
From this it naturally follows that in the mind and intention of the 
Catholic Church such processions, by their very meaning, postulate 
that they shall take place in the midst of a Catholic people, and that 
they shall pass through the believing and adoring multitude from 
whom Christ in the Blessed Sacrament shall receive the tribute of 
Faith and worship. On the other hand, it never could be either 
the purpose of the Church, or the interest of religion, that the Sacred 
Host should be obtruded or paraded in the presence of a public which 
in its overwhelming majority has ceased to believe in the Real Pre- 
sence, and therefore cannot conscientiously render to it that honour 
which those who do believe feel as conscientiously to be its due. Such 
an obtrusion would be as repugnant to the soul of the Catholic as it 
would be both inconsiderate and unfair to the conscience of the non- 
Catholic. The more so, as in the mind of the Church the procession 
of the Blessed Sacrament is not only an act in which the people do 
honour to the Real Presence, but pre-eminently one in which the 
Real Presence confers an honour, beyond all words, upon the people, 
and such honour plainly”presupposes conditions of corresponding 
faith and devotion. These elementary principles of Catholic belief, 
which are those of good sense and good taste as well, are sufficiently 
obvious to all, and if they are mentioned here it is only to indicate 
how utterly beside the mark is the suspicion entertained, apparently 
by a mistaken few, that the Catholic Church in this country had 
organised the proposed procession of the Host in the spirit of ostenta- 
tion or bravado, or with a view of thrusting her sacred mysteries upon 
the attention of a Protestant public. In truth, one could hardly 
conceive anything which is farther from the mind of the Catholic 
authorities than such an obtrusion, or anything which they feel would 
be more fatal to the spirit and work of the Church in this country. 
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Needless to say that the Sacred Host is to us much too sacred, that we 
should seek to put it in the front of the denominational fray, and that, 
whatever be our warfare, we shall know how to strengthen ourselves 
in its strength, without borrowing the methods of the ‘ Battle of the 
Standard.’ 

It will then be asked, If this be the case, why was the procession 
of the Host made a part of the programme in the recent Congress ? 

The answer is that it was so arranged because the holding of such 
@ procession was felt to be quite in harmony with the principles 
just mentioned, and this, I think, may be made plain by a simple 
statement of the facts. 

In the first place, when it was proposed by some over-zealous 
promoters that the procession should take place in Victoria Street, 
or some of the greater thoroughfares near the cathedral, the Arch- 
bishop of Westminster at once vetoed the proposal. On the other 
hand, as the work of organisation developed, the necessity of holding 
such a procession for Catholics outside the limits of the cathedral 
itself became more and more apparent. The unprecedented demand 
for Congress tickets already assured the committee that the cathedral 
would be filled up to its utmost capacity by some eight thousand 
people. Besides this, the Archbishop had a notification that more 
than 70,000 Catholics would come to take their part in the act of 
homage to the Blessed Sacrament. As a matter of fact they were 
joined by Catholics arriving by special trains from many parts of 
England and abroad, so that the crowd assembled on Sunday evening, 
the 13th, has been estimated by some at more than 150,000. It 
became a question of finding room for this multitude of Catholics, 
and of arranging some way by which they could fulfil their desire of 
joining in the worship of the Blessed Sacrament. They were prac- 
tically the overflow of the congregation assembled inside the cathedral, 
and there was no alternative but to allow them to occupy the cathedral 
precincts and the streets adjoining. Fortunately, those streets lent 
themselves very aptly to the purpose. While the Archbishop most 
wisely forbade any occupation of the main streets, or anything which 
could inconvenience the public traffic, it so happens that around 
the cathedral there are a number of smaller streets, which on Sundays 
are all but deserted. Into these it was arranged that the overflowing 
multitude of Catholics should be directed, and it was decided that the 
procession of the Blessed Sacrament which would be held in the 
cathedral should then issue from its walls, and pass amongst these 
thousands of the faithful in order that they too, as well as their more 
privileged brethren within the cathedral, might satisfy their devotion 
and have their share—many of them had travelled all night for it— 
in paying homage to their Lord in the Holy Eucharist. Their right 
as citizens to pass into these streets was beyond doubt, and further, 
the police authorities, whose conduct throughout has been beyond 
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praise, and whose knowledge of the whole district is unquestionable, 
had assured the Committee that no difficulty would be found in the 
maintenance of order. At the same time similar assurances were 
forthcoming from many residents along the proposed route that, far 
from offering any opposition, they would welcome gladly the spectacle 
of @ procession in their neighbourhood. It was under these condi- 
tions, with every issue maturely weighed, and every precaution 
duly taken, that the Committee obtained the Archbishop’s sanction 
for the procession of the Host to be held within the limits of the re- 
stricted area of quiet side-streets surrounding the cathedral. Such 
a procession was clearly an extension of the procession in the cathedral 
made to meet the wants of an overflowing Catholic congregation. 
It might be said that for the moment the circumstances of the most 
Oatholic country were in a manner reproduced in miniature in and 
around the cathedral, and, in view of the fact, it was felt that it 
would be a harsh and cruel course to deprive so many thousands of 
Catholics of their part in an act of worship to which they had so 
fervently looked forward. 

There may be indeed various opinions upon the desirability of 
holding, under any circumstances, processions of the Blessed Saera- 
ment in the streets of London, but in the specific case in point it 
would be difficult to see how the Committee could well have acted 
otherwise. Certainly it would be unjust to suppose that their action 
was inspired by any wish to obtrude a procession of this kind upon 
the general public. It was never meant for the general public, but 
for the multitude of the Catholic faithful who, in their tens of thousands, 
could not find room inside their cathedral. Such, I take it, is the 
presentment of the facts as gathered from those who are best qualified 
to know, and it is in their light that one can best form a judgment of 
the events which followed. : 

Mr. Asquith, in yielding to the influences which urged him to 
prohibit the procession, took his stand upon its supposed illegality. 
It is well known that in the passing of the Catholic Emancipation 
Act nearly eighty years ago, several grudging reservations in the 
shape of certain disabilities were allowed to survive by way of con- 
cession to the fears and prejudices which lingered in the minds of the 
opponents of the measure. It is not easy to imagine that there 
are men who still exist in the atmosphere of that period, and for whom 
in that respect the progress of the last eighty years seems to count for 
nothing, and thus Catholics generally had come to believe that most 
of these relics of penal days had long since become obsolete by their 
simple and utter anachronism. They felt that to believe otherwise 
would have been to do an injustice to the good sense of their fellow- 
countrymen. Now it appears that these provisions, bolstered by a 
proclamation of 1852, are galvanised into vigour and are invoked to 
interdict processions of the kind that had been arranged for at the 
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recent Congress. Whether they are obsolete, or, as some say, only 
obsolescent, is a matter which may be left to the lawyers. While 
law is law, and not against conscience, Catholics will obey it. But 
if the disabilities in question are still to be dignified by the name of 
law, then Mr. Asquith has done good service in pointing out—in what 
was surely the most telling way which he could have chosen for the 
purpose—such a blot upon the Statute Book, in order that public 
opinion may be aroused to the fact, and that the law may be speedily 
altered. The case from the Catholic standpoint is too plain to need 
proof, and it has been stated with admirable clearness and force in 
the letter of the Archbishop to the Premier. Catholics give to the 
Crown and the Constitution the same support, and certainly the same 
loyalty, as their. fellow-subjects, and, doing so, they claim to have the 
same protection and the same rights, and that in the exercise of these 
rights the law of the land shall not discriminate against them. That 
is only to say that, giving all that others give, they claim all that 
others claim. They cannot ask more, and in self-respect they cannot 
accept less. Nor-can one suppose for a moment that the public 
opinion of the country would wish them to do otherwise. The 
nation’s honour lies quite as much in righting us as ours lies in being 
righted. A 

In the meantixie, the incident of the Government prohibition 
was not without a certain diplomatic interest. To prohibit the 
procession pure and simple would have been for the Government 
itself to go beyond the limits of the law, and would have placed it ina 
false position. It would have also created a very grave danger, for if 
the resentment of the tens of thousands assembled in the streets of 
Westminster was at the mere change in the procession all but un- 
controllable, one can readily imagine what it would have been had 
they been told that there was to be no procession at all. From both 
the false position and, as far as possible, from the danger, the Prime 
Minister was rescued by the statesmanlike action of the Archbishop. 
By a wise alteration in its character the procession was brought within 
the technical provisions of the law, and at the same time was enabled 
to be held in such a way as to appease at least in some measure the 
angry disappointment of the crowd, who happily vented in the acclama- 
tion of the Legate the pent-up feelings which otherwise would have 
shaped themselves into anything but blessings on the Premier. What 
would have been, and ought to have been, a quiet and devotional 
procession of the Blessed Sacrament through the Catholic multitudes 
kneeling in silent adoration as it passed, became a triumphant ovation 
to the Papal representative, amid wild enthusiasm and frantic cheer- 
ing by the thousands who lined his path. If all is well that ends well, 
there must have been many who in witnessing the touching scenes 
of Catholic fervour along the route of the procession will have more 
than half forgiven Mr. Asquith in the silence of their hearts. 
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In a way, it is encouraging that Mr. Asquith should have appealed 
to reasons of law, even though the law be a somewhat spectral one. 
It reminds us that we are living in a country which happily possesses 
the highest and healthiest conception of liberty, and of law as the 
national assertion of individual right. In that conception, there are 
rights, and amongst them those of meeting and of peaceful procession, 
which are held to be naturally and inalienably vested in the constituent 
individuals. When law is in technical conflict with such rights, sooner 
or later right asserts itself, and if the law is wrong it can be rectified. 
Amongst a people possessing as their birthright this conception of 
freedom, everything is to be hoped for. It stands out in refreshing 
contrast to those Statolatrous doctrines obtaining in certain countries 
abroad which make for civic servility, and place all public action, and 
in it, the natural right of men to meet or to walk together, at the 
mercy or good pleasure of the Civil Power, represented by the Govern- 
ment of the day. At least Mr. Asquith has not come to that, and 
we have the breadth of the Channel between us and such degrading 
theories. In the long run it is more desirable that things should be 
regulated by even a bad law than by the caprice of a Minister. If 
the law is bad, it can be bettered, and Mr. Asquith’s action will 
unwittingly have done more than most things in that direction. 

Be that as it may, it is allowable to think that it is not in connexion 
with this episode of Government intervention that the Eucharistic 
Congress in London will be longest and best remembered. The 
strenuous struggle and vindication of freedom and equality in matters 
of civic right is, no doubt, all that is laudable and inevitable, but there 
is quite another mentality amid the beautiful ways of peace which 
we associate with our devotion to the Blessed Sacrament. It is 
rather upon the scenes which gather around it that the memory will 
linger in recalling the wonderful week of the Congress. The Wednesday 
evening, with the solemn entry of the Cardinal-Legate proceed- 
ing under the silken canopy up the nave of the densely thronged 
cathedral—the six Cardinals enthroned upon the dais and represent- 
ing Spain, Milan, France, Belgium, Ireland and America—the hundred 
bishops in the chancel standing up with mitres lowered in reverence 
at the reading of the Apostolic Brief—the weird glory of the Byzan- 
tine liturgy with its object-lesson of Rome’s far-reaching breadth of 
ritual comity, and its harking back to the centuries of our early 
Christian origins—the charming procession of the schools in which the 
little children cheered in their own shrill way, and fairly danced with 
glee as they waved their handkerchiefs in defiling before the Legate— 
the wonderful fervour of the faithful massed together on the early 
Sunday morning in the enormous throng around the cathedral doors, 
singing from time to time their favourite hymns to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment to while away the long hours that must elapse before the opening 
—the Pontifical High Mass sung by the Cardinal Legate girt by 
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hundreds of the Episcopate and clergy and a concourse of some eight 
thousand souls—the solemn bestowal of the Apostolic Blessing and 
its proclamation in Latin and in English to the vast congregation 
—and last of all, and perhaps most of all, the thrilling moment 
on that September Sunday evening, when the Host was carried in 
procession out of the cathedral towards the sea of eager faces that 
were waiting eagerly without ; when the thousands inside heard and 
caught up the strains of the O Salutaris Hostva which was being sung 
by the tens of thousands outside, and when amid the sacred silence 
which spoke, as words never can speak, a multitude’s faith and adora- 
tion, the Cardinal gave the Benediction from the loggia over the great 
porch of the cathedral ;—these are the things that are still most in 
our thoughts, and that the little ones who were held up in arms to 
witness them will tell to their grandchildren in the long years to come. 
Little marvel if amid such impressions we find that, with the best 
will in the world, we are forgetting to think about Mr. Asquith. 


J. Movs. 
Westminster Cathedral Clergy House. 





CAN ISLAM BE REFORMED? 


THE many liberal movements which for more than a quarter of a 
century have been smouldering in the Muhammadan world have 
suddenly blazed up into the light of day, and Europe has been taken by 
surprise at the sight of Turks and Persians demanding a constitutional 
government ; but to those who have had an opportunity of watching 
the progress of liberal and modern ideas among Muhammadans 
it has long been evident that some such attempt to arrest the imminent 
decay of Islam would soon be made. Not only in Egypt and India, 
where Moslems are most directly exposed to the influence of European 
thought, but in Asiatic Turkey and Persia, and even in Afghanistan, 
Moslems are being affected by ideas which are in their origin 
European, however much their presentment may have been changed 
to commend them to Oriental audiences. I am not afraid to 
say that in the best minds these ideas have found a welcome upon 
their own merits, from their innate superiority over the ideas which 
they dispossessed. But their acceptance by the generality has un- 
doubtedly been enormously stimulated by the desire to escape from 
the ruin which is impending over the Muhammadan world. ‘The 
sword has departed from Islam’ is a phrase which I have frequently 
heard upon the lips of Indian Muhammadans; and we may wel) 
believe that wherever Muhammadans are gathered together, whether 
in the bazars of Kabul, or the caravansérais of Tripoli, or beneath the 
shadow of the Ka‘bah, this is the absorbing subject of conversation ; 
. and when stories have been exchanged of the successful aggressions 
of the French, the English, and the Russians, the question must often 
be asked, ‘How have the Franks succeeded in achieving such pre- 
ponderance as to be able to triumph over the Faithful?’ Here and 
there an intrepid thinker, like my friend Mr. Sayyid Husain Bilgrami, 
will lay bare the true source of the disease and say frankly to his 
people, ‘ We lost the qualities which gave us empire long before we 
lost empire itself.” But these bitter truths cannot be relished by the 
masses ; it is more congenial to national self-love to believe that it 
is not moral or intellectual superiority which has given Christendom 
its predominance, but rather that this predominance is due to some 
specific contrivance or artifice of which the Franks have the secret, 
543 002 
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and that if the Moslems could but learn the trick of it they would be 
able to make head against Christendom as easily as they did of old. 
And what more natural than to suppose that Parliamentary institutions 
are such a device? How plausible it must appear to a people whose 
affairs are mismanaged by a self-indulgent despot that the reason of 
Western supremacy is that'in Europe public affairs are directed by a 
council composed of the best and wisest elders of the nation, and that 
by this means the favouritism and corruption which have brought the 
Islamic kingdoms so low are avoided. The leaders are not victims 
of these -facile delusions ; they know that the Moslems have a long 
and weary way to go before they can come up with the van of European 
progress; none the less, these delusions have helped the cause of 
reform, for the new ideas would have made but slow progress did they 
not commend themselves to the people as specifics for the malady 
from which they were suffering. 

Can the leaders bring their movement to a successful issue? Can 
the social structure of Islam be brought into harmony with modern 
ideas? This is a question in which half the Chancelleries of Europe 
are vitally interested, inasmuch as a constitutional government is an 
obvious impossibility in Moslem countries if Moslem society is incapable 
of reform. Lord Cromer, who has been in close contact with Muham- 
madan statesmen, who can write of them with genuine friendship, 
does not hesitate to answer this question with an emphatic negative. 
‘ It should never be forgotten,” he says in the second volume of Modern 
Egypt, ‘ that Islam cannot be reformed. That is to say, that reformed 
Islam is Islam no longer.’ This is not a chance phrase, an obiter dictum 
of secondary importance ; it is the bed-rock upon which his conclusions 
regarding the future rest. ‘ Islamism,’ he says elsewhere, ‘ as a social 
and political system, though not asa religion, is moribund.’ The con- 
cern of Muhammad Beyram to bring Islam and its ways into harmony 
with modern society he describes as an attempt to square the circle, 
and he closes his admirable portrait of him with these gloomy words : 

We may sympathise, and for my part I do heartily sympathise, with the 
Muhammad Beyrams of Islam, but let no practical politician think that they 
have a plan capable of resuscitating a body which is not indeed dead and which 
may yet linger on for centuries, but which is, nevertheless, politically and 
socially moribund and whose gradual decay cannot be arrested by any modern 
palliatives, however skilfully they may be applied. 


This, of course, is a conjecture about the future which time alone can 
prove or disprove, but it is presumably based upon observation of the 
present ; indeed, it is but another way of presenting a charge which has 
often before been brought against Muhammadans, the charge, namely, 
that Islam is rigid and inelastic, incapable of change and therefore 
incapable of reform. Lord Cromer himself shares this popular opinion. 
‘Islam,’ he asserts, ‘speaking not so much through the Koran as the 
traditions which cluster round the Koran, crystallises religion and law 
into one inseparable and immutable whole, with the result that all 
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elasticity is taken away from the social system.’ Here, then, is the root 
of Lord Cromer’s pessimism and the source of many other prophecies 
about the imminent decay of Islam. Never was there a generalisation 
made in more flagrant defiance of the facts. Far from being inelastic, 
Muhammadan opinions have changed in the past, are changing now, and 
will presumably continue to change in the future. The alleged rigidity 
of Islam is a European myth, forthe groundlessness of which there is 
overwhelming evidence. The myth, it is charitable to suppose, arose 
from the fact that Muhammadans themselves are averse to such an 
expression as the ‘reform of Islam.’ Islam is the name of a divine 
revelation, and the suggestion of reforming it gives them something 
of the shock which a Christian would experience on hearing of a pro- 
posal to ‘amend the Gospel.’ But has this horror of ‘ amending the 
Gospel’ ever stood in the way of reform in Christendom? The 
infallibility of Holy Writ must be the starting-point of all reformers. 

‘Those who go further and pretend to a new revelation, like the 
Mormons or the Babis, are founding a new religion, not reforming an 
old one. From Wyclif to Tolstoi every Christian reformer has claimed 
not to amend the Gospel, but to bring to light its true meaning, which 
the Churches had perverted or misunderstood, and in the same way 
the Muhammadan reformer has claimed not to ‘ reform Islam,’ but to 
show his people the error of their ways, and bring them back to the 
practice and understanding of the true faith, as it was practised and 
understood by the companions of the Prophet; his professed object 
has not been to alter but to restore, a formula under which the greatest 
reforms in all ages have been accomplished. Protestants, at least, 
should not find it hard to understand his position, for the great re- 
formers of the sixteenth century appealed exactly in the same way to 
Scripture, to the early Fathers, and the practice of the primitive 
Church against the errors of Rome. 

A convincing proof that Muhammadan opinion is susceptible of 
change, and therefore of reform (under a conservative formula) is to 
be found in the number of sects or heresies into which the Islamic 
world is divided ; for what is a heresy but an attempt at reform ? 
If the attempt fails, the reform is confined to a sect, it remainsa 
heresy. Ifitis accepted by the majority of the believers, it becomes 
the orthodox faith, but in any case the movement was, in the eyes 
of the founders, a change for the better—that is, a reform. The 
power to throw out new sects is a vital function. It indicates that 
thought is not stagnant, but that the people are adapting their 
religious beliefs to the changing ideas of the age. Islam has never 
for long lost this vital power. As early as the third century of the 
Hijra it was believed that Islam was divided into seventy-two (or 
seventy-three) sects, and though in the sixth century the celebrated 
theologian Fakhruddin al Razi (quoted by Dr. Goldziher) main- 
tained that the number of divergences upon the fundamental dogmas 
of religion was not so great, he yet recognised that if differences of 
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secondary importance were reckoned this number should be more than 
doubled. Since Fakhruddin died (606 4.4.) many sects have decayed 
and many others have sprung up in their place. The great Wahabi 
movement of the eighteenth century of our era, which came into being 
in the very cradle of Islam itself, is alone sufficient indication that the 
capacity of reform resided in Muhammadan society, and was not depen- 
dent upon external inspiration. In modern times, under the stimulating 
influence of European ideas, new sects are multiplying with amazing 
rapidity under our eyes. In Hughes’s Dictionary of Islam authority 
is quoted for the assertion that there are no fewer than 150. In the 
Panjab, that fruitful nursery of religious dissent, Islam is honeycombed 
with sects of which very few have ever come upon European records. 
They are of every variety. At one end of the scale are the Ahl-i-Koran, 
the people of the Koran, who reject the traditions and interpret the 
Koran by the Koran itself, which means in practice that they put 
the spirit above the letter. of Holy Writ. At the other extreme are 
the Ahmadiyya Musalmans, or followers of the recently deceased 
Mirza Ghulam Ahmad of,Kadian, who styled himself ‘the Promised 
Messiah ’ ; these sectaries were prudent enough to send a synopsis 
of their beliefs to the compilers of the census of 1901, from which 
it appears that ‘the characteristic mark of this sect is that it not 
only reprobates the doctrine of the jehad (Holy War) with the sword, 
but does not even look forward to its enforcement at any future 
time. Wars undertaken for the propagation of religion it regards as 
absolutely unlawful.’ This, no doubt, was comfortable doctrine to 
the English officials who had to compile the census, but perhaps the 
most characteristic teaching of the sect is the emphasis laid by them 
upon peace and good-will, which the name Ahmadiyya is supposed to 
indicate. I have purposely selected for mention sects which have 
grown up in the lap of Islam itself, and which cannot, like the Nechari 
doctrines of the late Sir Sayyid Ahmad, be traced to a European 
source; but even in this case the influence of Europe may easily be 
overrated. The term Nechari is, indeed, derived from the English 
word ‘ nature,’ and connotes the modern scientific conception that God 
does not interfere with the course of Nature, for Sir Sayyid was no 
believer in miracles ; but it should not be forgotten that he knew very 
little English, and that his first impulse to heterodoxy was not given 
by European speculation but by the teaching of the Wahabis, and that 
to the end his mind moved in Oriental and not in Western channels of 
thought. The growth of new sects in Muhammadan India has no 
doubt its parallel in Persia and Turkey, though where the press is not 
free such movements long escape observation and record; but in 
Egypt Lord Cromer has himself observed that the teaching of the late 
Mufti Muhammad Abduh forms a striking parallel to the teaching of 
Sir Sayyid Ahmad. 

I am tempted to lay stress upon the multiplication of new sects 
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because evidence of this kind is positive and palpable. The mere ~ 
number of new sects is in the nature of a statistical criterion of the 
capacity to reform ; but it is a very imperfect measure of the extent 
to which Musalmans are adapting their religious opinions to the spirit 
of the time. To join a distinct sect is to make a public profession of 
a change of view ; it is an extreme sacrifice which every man whose 
opinions have been modified does not feel called to make. Perhaps 
the greatest changes of all are those which take place almost imper- 
ceptibly and without any violent wrench. Men who have imbibed 
something of modern thought re-read their Scriptures in the light 
of their new acquirements ; those parts of Holy Writ which do not 
correspond with their present needs make but a slight impression, 
and fade into the background of their mental vision. Whereas other 
parts, to which they had perhaps hitherto paid little attention, give 
a direct answer to the immediate wants of the soul. These are read 
and re-read, and become of supreme importance. The Scripture indeed 
remains the same, but the emphasis laid upon its various passages is 
altered. It would not be just to say that men pick out of Scripture 
the passages which suit them and disregard the rest, for the process is 
performed unconsciously. But the result is much the same as if they 
had done so. The texts which were most commonly in the mouths 
of the Fifth Monarchy men were obviously not those from which 
James Martineau drew his inspiration, because the spirit in which they 
read the Bible was so different from his; and a similar change has 
come over the Moslem world. In the twentieth century it is natural 
that Muhammadans should be most attracted to those passages in the 
Koran in which the spiritual side of Islam is most emphasised ; to an 
outsider it appears as if the whole creed by this re-reading had 
become more humane. In India a not inconsiderable number of 
my Muhammadan acquaintances believe that 

(1) The use of force for the propagation of the faith is forbidden 

by Islam. 
(2) That Islam enjoins monogamy. 
(3) That slavery is inconsistent with Islam, which asserts the 
brotherhood of man. 


These opinions indicate a stupendous advance. Half a century ago no 
friend of the Muhammadans, however sympathetic, would have believed 
in the possibility of their existence. Hughes, in his Dictionary of 
Islam (published in 1885), declares that Muhammadanism teaches the 
exact opposite in all three cases. Other departures from that rigid 
code which Europe persists in ascribing to Islam occur to me, such as 

(1) Moslems ought to welcome science and knowledge from 

whatever source. 
(2) The sacrifice of animals is undesirable and not obligatory. 
(3) Islam does not impose the dogma of predestination. 
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The last, indeed, was a doctrine of the Mutazilah (founded in the second 
century of the Hijra), who contended, among. other things, that man 
was a free agent; in many respects the young generation, as Mr. 
Ameer Ali has said, is tending unconsciously towards these Mutazalite 
doctrines. The point however which I wish to emphasise is that these 
opinions are not peculiar to Europeanised Moslems, but are held by 
many who are scrupulous in the observation of fast and prayer, and who 
have never cut themselves off from the communion of the orthodox. 
I have known a case in which the more modern, or liberal, view was 
defended by a Muhammadan who knew no European language, and 
was attacked by a man educated in Europe. A Turkish doctor, who 
had come to India to study the treatment of cholera, once came to lunch 
with me at Aligarh, and I asked the distinguished Indian scholar, 
Maulavi Shibli Nomani, to meet him. Our conversation dragged a 
little at first because it had to be conducted in three languages, French, 
Persian, and Urdu, but it happened to fall upon the question of poly- 
gamy, and then it became brisk enough. The Turkish doctor, in 
defence of his views, was explaining to me in French what charm 
there was in variety, and, pointing to some roses on the table, he re- 
marked how much more pleasing it was to have a bunch of them than 
a single flower. Maulavi Shibli, who knew just sufficient French to 
understand the drift of our remarks, grew visibly more agitated as we 
proceeded. At last he broke forth in indignant reprobation, rained 
upon the unhappy doctor a shower of texts from the Koran and the 
Hadis, and triumphantly demonstrated that the views he held were 
directly repugnant to the true faith; the man of science was com- 
pletely discomfited and had to withdraw under cover of the excuse that 
he was no theologian. Examples such as this could be multiplied 
indefinitely, and show to my mind that the reform of Muhammadan 
opinion which is said to be impossible is actually taking place in. India. 
From all I can learn, the same change is taking place in other civilised 
Muhammadan countries, and I was ‘not surprised to observe that one 
of the demands presented by the populace to the Sultan of Turkey 
during the revolutionary crisis was that he should put away his 
liberal establishment and restrict himself to one consort in the future. 

I know that some Christian controversialists say, ‘ Oh, if Islam is so 
changed as to tolerate liberal ideas, it is no longer Islam.’ Why not ? 
If the people continue to call themselves Moslems and continue to 
derive their inspiration from the message of Muhammad, I cannot 
see how they can be denied the name. No religion is ever an 
unchanging body of doctrine; from generation to generation it is 
readjusted to satisfy the changes of human thought. Christianity can 
rightly boast that it has always shown itself singularly capable of such 
development, and that in spite of Ecumenical Councils its real creed 
has never been stereotyped. Had an observer as intelligent as Lord 
Cromer visited Europe in the fifteenth century, he might with great 
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plausibility have argued that Christianity without a priesthood was 
Christianity no longer; but would anybody in the twentieth century 
dream of asserting that Presbyterians are not Christians? For my 
part I would not deny the epithet Christian to any one of the links in 
that long chain of ideas which connects General Booth with Calvin 
and Hildebrand, and for the same reason I do not withhold the name 
Moslem from any body of men who express their outlook upon the 
universe in terms of Islam. I confess I look forward not only with 
hope but with confidence to a great reform in the Muhammadan world, 
to ‘the regeneration of a fallen people,’ as we say at Aligarh. I see 
that the Muhammadans find no obstacle in their religion, rightly con- 
ceived, to the adoption of European education and scientific ideas ; 
that the men who hold these views are not only intellectually but 
morally superior to their forefathers ; and that, though there has been 
a loosening of the hold which their faith has upon some of the young 
men, a large proportion of them retain an unquestioning belief in their 
religion, and all of them, including even the agnostics, cherish a 
singularly warm affection for the Prophet Muhammad and a pride 
in their Moslem heritage. 

I see, then, no reason for accepting Lord Cromer’s dictum that 
Islamism as a social system is moribund; but, for reasons which 
are in no way connected with the Muhammadan faith, I fear that 
many obstacles will be found in the path of political reconstruc- 
tion. It is true that social reform is an indispensable condition 
of political reform, but the possession of the domestic virtues 
does not necessarily imply political capacity; it cannot be pre- 
tended that because a people are virtuous in private life they are 
therefore capable of originating and working political institutions 
competent to replace the despotism by which all Muhammadan 
countries have hitherto been governed. That Turks and Persians 
should desire to start some sort of Parliamentary government is 
natural. The evil against which they are for the moment most 
anxious to protect themselves is arbitrary despotism, and as Mr. ° 
Reshid Sadi said in the Times of August 4, ‘human ingenuity has 
so far devised no efficacious means of controlling such sovereign power 
but parliamentary institutions.’ But parliamentary institutions 
cannot be established and put at work as machinery can be erected 
and set running; they depend for their success upon the people who 
have to work them—that is to say, upon a great mass of individuals 
who have had no previous experience of politics. If it were merely 
a question of reforming the public services, and even of nominating 
a capable assembly, that would not present a very grave difficulty. 
There must be patriotic and educated Turks in sufficient numbers to 
fill all these places. But representative institutions postulate that this 
patriotism and this education and capacity for dealing with public 
questions should be diffused among the people at large. The whole 
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body of the people, or at least the whole electorate, must have the 
capacity to associate together for public ends, and this capacity is not 
so much a matter of intelligence or even honesty as of temper and 
habit. Men who have been used to work together, in whatever public 
cause, it may be only to collect subscriptions or to run an orphanage 
or to safeguard a threatened interest, learn to give and take, to sub- 
ordinate private to public interests, to trust each other, to follow 
a leader, in one case to guide opinion and to take responsibility in 
another; they acquire rather by practice than precept the temper 
necessary for working political institutions. 

It must be confessed that Muhammadans have hitherto had little 
practice in this association for public purposes. Arbitrary monarchs 
have always been jealous of the existence of power in local bodies, 
and, indeed, of any power that was not derived from themselves. 
Louis XIV, as Saint-Simon tells us, was jealous of the few privileges 
which remained to the French nobility, because 
il ne vouloit de grandeur.que par émanation de la sienne. . . . Il sentoit bien 
qu'il pouvoit accabler un seigneur sous le poids de sa disgrace, mais non pas 
V’anéantir ni les siens, au lieu qu’en précipitant un Secrétaire d’Etat de sa place 
ou un autre ministre de la méme espéce, il le replongeoit, lui et tous les siens, 
dans la profondeur du néant d’ou cette place l’avoit tiréd. 


The same malignant vanity in Oriental despots has killed out all but 
the rudest germs of political institutions in Muhammadan countries. 
Muhammadans like to think that because the Commander of the Faithful 
was in early days elected by a sort of popular vote, therefore demo- 
cratic government is natural to all Moslems. I fear that a precedent 
which has been in abeyance for twelve centuries carries little weight in 
practical politics. I do not see that Socialism in Christendom derives 
any assistance from the fact that the early Christians held all their 
goods in common. Muhammadans must build up their institutions 
with the materials which the last two or three hundred years have 
put into their hands, and I am compelled to recognise that their task 
is a difficult one, for these materials are extremely scanty. But the 
difficulty of their task is not due to their religion, but to the previous 
existence of a centralised despotism, and it is only fair to recognise 
that Christian Russia is confronted with exactly the same problem. 
Indeed, any autocracy which manages all a people’s affairs for them and 
permits them to do nothing for themselves, weakens their power of 
self-government, and the more efficient the autocracy the more the 
political capacity of the people is atrophied. This may partly explain 
the fact mentioned by Lord Cromer that ‘ the Turco-Egyptians, who 
might perhaps have been able to govern the country in a rude fashion 
in 1883, were incapable of doing so when the full tide of civilisation 
had set strongly in’—that is to say, by the time that Lord Cromer 
had raised the Administration to so high a pitch of efficiency. 

Perhaps it is of good augury for the political future‘of Muahammadan 
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countries that Oriental despotisms, though excessively centralised, 
have rarely been highly efficient, and that, through weakness rather 
than policy, they have usually been obliged to leave some power 
in the hands of sections of the people. Thus, for example, the village 
has usually been allowed to manage its own affairs; the religious 
leaders of certain communities have often been given authority over 
their own co-religionists ; and certain noble families exercise, de facto, 
a great deal of power in their own localities. These are germs from 
which indigenous political institutions might perhaps be developed. 
These and all other forms of self-government native to the soil should 
be carefully cherished, for the people will work them better than any 
theoretically superior institutions with which they are not familiar. 
Situated as the Muhammadans are, they need to preserve all the elements 
which conduce to the stability of their social order, for if they attempt 
to reconstitute their government upon abstract principles, they may 
find, in the pregnant words of Taine, that what they hoped was a 
revolution may prove to be dissolution. 
THEODORE Morison, 
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TURKEY IN 1876 


A RETROSPECT 


Ar a time when the attention of Europe has been arrested by recent 
events in Turkey it may not be amiss to recall something of the 
history of that country during the period which immediately preceded 
the promulgation of the short-lived and ill-fated Constitution of 1876. 
By so doing we shall, perhaps, gain some insight into the causes which 
led to the cold and even-hostile reception accorded to it in England— 
a reception which unfortunately greatly encouraged the Sultan to set 
about quickly to recover his authority and to re-establish the auto- 
cratic form of government which had been so fatal to the prosperity 
of the Empire. 

In many respects the political position of Turkey to-day closely 
resembles that of 1876, but there are now two hopeful factors which 
were then entirely absent: namely, the friendly attitude of Russia and 
the sympathetic disposition of Europe in general towards the new 
Constitution. In 1876 great ignorance prevailed as to the conditions 
of the country, and people were accustomed to divide the inhabitants 
roughly into ‘Turks’ and ‘Christians.’ This ignorance has very 
largely disappeared, and the world has realised something of the 
difficulty attending on the government of so many different nation- 
alities, whose mutual antipathies and sympathies depend far more 
on racial than religious distinctions. 

The troubles which came upon Turkey, beginning with the Herze- 
govinian insurrection in 1875, followed by the wars with Servia and 
Montenegro, the rising in Bulgaria with its bloody repression, the 
unfortunate Conference of Constantinople, and the disastrous war with 
Russia, were beyond all question attributable to the once famous 
though now almost forgotten Drei-Kaiser-Bund, or league for 
common action between the Governments of the three Northern 
Empires. The effect of it was to secure for Russia the whole weight 
of Austria in pursuing her traditional policy of weakening and em- 
barrassing Turkey, though this was far from being contemplated or 
intended by Count Andrassy, who was then at the head of the Austro- 
Hungarian Government. Austria, when she went into the alliance, 
no doubt hoped to check the Russian intrigues in Turkey, but she 
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speedily became entangled in the tortuous Muscovite policy. The 
consequences of the Drei-Kaiser-Bund quickly became apparent in 
the breaking-out of the Herzegovinian insurrection in July 1875, 
which began immediately on the return from banishment to Monte- 
negro of a number of turbulent Bosnians in favour of whom the 
Russian Embassy had strongly interceded. They first attacked and 
murdered a party of Turkish travellers, and then robbed and burnt 
the villages whose inhabitants refused to join them, and in this way 
their numbers were soon increased, though at first by very unwilling 
recruits. The country had been so quiet that there was no force at 
hand to put down the disturbance, and when the Governor asked 
for a couple of hundred men the Russian and Austrian Embassies 
remonstrated, urging the Porte not to give unreal importance to an 
insignificant rising. Advice to do nothing being always agreeable to 
the Porte, that course was followed, and this farce took place again 
and again. The Governor-General continued to beg in vain for re- 
inforcements as the movement acquired greater extension, his applica- 
tions being always counteracted by the objections of the three 
Embassies. So little did Russia conceal her sympathy with the 
rebellion that the chiefs used to meet and concert their plans at the 
house of M. Yonine, her Consul-General at Ragusa, and on one occa- 
sion when an insurgent chief was killed the Russian flag was displayed 
at half-mast, and the Consul attended the funeral in full uniform. 
The Austrian frontier was under the charge of Count Rodich, Governor- 
General of Dalmatia, and his feelings being strongly Slavophil he 
permitted the armed bands when too hotly pressed to pass over the 
frontier, where they could not be pursued. They received supplies 
and ammunition, and reappeared in another quarter, and this in spite 
of assurances from Vienna that any armed body crossing over into 
Austria would be at once disarmed and interné. Under these circum- 
stances it is hardly surprising that the insurrection grew in extent 
and went on for month after month, till the three Powers determined 
to take the matter in hand, and the Andrassy Note was issued in 
December 1875. This proving fruitless, it was followed in the month 
of May by, the famous and equally fruitless Berlin Memorandum, 
which our Government were afterwards blamed for having rejected 
instead of amending, by which course it was said they had prevented 
common action by the European Powers. There is little justice in the 
accusation, for the Drei-Kaiser-Bund itself had put an end to all 
general concert. 

The Prime Ministers of the three Emperors—Prince Gortchakow, 
Prince Bismarck, and Count Andrassy—met at Berlin, and there, with- 
out consultation or communication with any other Government, drew 
up the famous Memorandum, simply informing the different Cabinets 
by telegraph! of its substance, and contemptuously asking that their 

1 May 13th. See Turkey 3, 1876, No. 248. 
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adherence should at once be telegraphed back ; for the three Chancellors 
did not consider it necessary to remain at Berlin long enough to allow 
of their receiving written answers, or discussing any observations 
or objections which others might wish to make. The Memorandum 
was flung to us as an intimation of the decision of the three Emperors, 
to which, indeed, we might give our adhesion, but without a hint that 
any amendment would be listened to. The terms of the Memorandum 
were such as to make it difficult to believe that its authors can ever 
have supposed it likely to lead to a pacification, for it was evidently 
far more calculated to insure a prolongation than a termination of 
the struggle. The objections to the Memorandum were mercilessly 
exposed by Lord Derby in a conversation with Count Miinster, the 
German Ambassador,? and the refusal of the Government to have 
anything to do with it was, at the time, unanimously approved by all 
parties in England ; it was not till later that Mr. Gladstone reproached 
them for the course they had followed. This famous document had 
at last rather an ignominious end. It was to have been presented to 
the Turkish Government by the representatives of the three Powers 
on the 30th of May 1876, and on the morning of that day Sultan Abdul 
Aziz was deposed. There was then a little hesitation as to what was 
to be done about it; for, while the Russians wished it to be presented 
to the Ministers of the new Sultan as soon as he was recognised, Count 
Andrassy supported by Prince Bismarck was in favour of delay, the 
result being that after standing over for a time it was allowed to drop 
without ever having been presented at all. Such was the end of this 
famous instrument, whieh, though never acted upon, contributed much 
to keep alive the insurrection and to encourage the Servians and 
Montenegrins in their preparations for war, by convincing them that 
foreign pressure would in the end be laid upon the Turkish Government, 

For some time before the year 1875 grave symptoms of discontent 
had manifested themselves throughout Turkey. The government 
of the country had up to 1871 been in the hands of Aali and Fuad 
Pashas, two men of such marked ability and strength of character 
that even Sultan Abdul Aziz felt their authority, and, though he chafed 
under it, could not emancipate himself from their control, During 
their administration Turkey had made slow but distinct progress, 
but when both Aali and Fuad Pashas.died in 1871 the Sultan made 
Mahmoud Nedim Pasha Grand Vizier, and from that time forward 
began a reign of corruption and oppression throughout the land. 
Appointments of all kinds were purchased through the Imperial harem ; 
the salaries of officials of all grades remained in arrears or unpaid, 
while the Sultan and his favourites squandered millions with the 
most boundless extravagance. This state of affairs brought to the 
front a strong party of reform, at the head of which stood Midhat 
Pasha. This remarkable man had distinguished himself as Governor- 


? See Turkey 3, 1876, No. 259. 
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General of the vilayet of the Danube by his firm, impartial rule, 
his probity, and the success with which during his Governorship he 
developed the resources of the province. He saw that nothing could 
save the country from ruin but a complete change in the whole system 
of government, and to this end he applied himself with the most 
absolute fearlessness and self-abnegation. 

It was in the year 1875 that the word ‘ Constitation was first 
pronounced, when a Pasha of high position came to our Ambassador, 
Sir Henry Elliot, and explained to him that a ‘ Constitution ’ was the 
object the reforming party had in view. It may perhaps be said that 
while Midhat Pasha and a few enlightened men who had enjoyed the 
advantages of a more liberal education saw the necessity for drastic 
reform the bulk of the nation was indifferent ; but this is far from the 
truth. Behind Midhat Pasha and his principal henchmen stood a large 
and determined body of men, Mussulmans and Christians, who fully 
realised that the only salvation for the Empire lay in the adoption of 
a representative form of government which would completely control 
the finances and would not only guarantee personal safety and liberty 
to all men, irrespective of race and creed, but insure an absolutely 
impartial administration of justice. The most conspicuous of Midhat 
Pasha’s followers were the Softas or students of the Sheri, or sacred 
law, and many Mollahs and Ulema also played a prominent part 
in promoting the cause of reform. The revolution brought about 
by the Constitutionalists, including the deposition of Sultan Abdul 
Aziz, was conducted with such moderation and in so orderly a fashion 
that there is little doubt English sympathy would have been warmly 
enlisted had not two events occurred which aroused throughout 
Europe such intense indignation that all other feelings were utterly 
extinguished. These events were the Salonica massacre and the 
Bulgarian atrocities. In both these cases, as in almost all of those 
where the Mohammedans have given way to an outburst of fanatical 
violence against the Christians, it was the latter who had themselves 
provoked it. Even at times when the most perfect goodwill prevails 
between Christians and Mussulmans anything like a slight upon their 
religion, or of the nature of an insult to their women, will in a moment 
rouse @ quiet Mohammedan population to a state of frenzy, rendering 
them capable of every excess ; and in the case of Salonica both these 
causes of provocation had been given in the most offensive form. A 
Bulgarian girl, living in a village not far from Salonica and belonging 
to a not over-respectable family, had a Turkish lover, and one day, 
declaring that she had become Mohammedan, she went to her lover’s 
home. His family refused to keep her till her conversion to Islamism 
had been registered by the authorities. In order that this formality 
might be gone through she was sent next day by rail to Salonica, 


% See ‘The Death of Abdul Aziz and of Turkish Reform,’ by Sir Henry Elliot, 
Nineteenth Century, February 1888. 
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accompanied by the Hodja of the village and an Arab woman, and 
her mother went by the same train. On her arrival at Salonica 
a Christian mob collected, and in spite of the efforts of the police 
they pulled off her yashmak and feridgee, hustled her into the American 
Vice-Consul’s carriage, and took her to the American Consulate. The 
Turkish population were now aroused. They armed during the night, 
and on the day following a large body of Mussulmans went to the 
Government House or Konak and demanded that the girl should be 
brought back, warning the Governor that if he could not deliver her 
from the Christians they would attack the American Vice-Consulate 
and rescue her themselves. The Pasha thereupon sent a message to 
the Vice-Consulate demanding the immediate presence of the girl, 
but received as an answer an intimation that she had left the house. 
The angry crowd then left the Konak and went to a neighbouring 
mosque, where it was soon swelled by a still greater number of Mussul- 
mans. About this time M. Moulin, the French Consul, and Mr. Henry 
Abbott, the German Consul, passed the mosque ; they were seized 
by the crowd and forced into it. The mob was fast becoming furious, 
and notice of the Consuls’ danger was sent to the Governor, who arrived 
on the spot with a few of the principal Turks. He entered the room 
adjacent to the mosque where the Consuls had taken refuge, and strove 
to pacify the crowd. Meanwhile a message was sent by Mr. Henry 
Abbott to his brother desiring him to deliver up the girl; but a delay 
occurred in her arrival, the mob forced its way into the room, and 
killed the two Consuls before the eyes of the Governor, who behaved 
with disgraceful cowardice, for, though striving to calm the rioters 
with words, neither he nor his police used their weapons. After 
murdering the two Consuls the mob was proceeding to the American 
Vice-Consulate when, most providentially, they were met by the 
girl, who had been discovered mainly through the efforts of Mr. Blunt, 
the English Consul, and who was being escorted to the Konak to be 
handed over to the authorities ;, the crowd thereupon fired a feu de 
jove and dispersed. 

While these events were taking place at Salonica, Constantinople 
was in the midst of a revolution. The deposition and death of Sultan 
Abdul Aziz and the murder of the Ministers, followed by the war with 
Servia and Montenegro, the attempted insurrection in Bulgaria 
and its barbarous suppression, and the illness and deposition of 
Sultan Murad the Fifth, succeeded each other within the space of a 
few months; and the following extracts from letters written at the 
time by the writer of this articlemay perhaps serve to give some idea 
of the state of feeling then prevalent among all classes and races at 


Constantinople during these memorable weeks : 
Constantinople : May 17th, 1876. 
You may be glad of an account of what is taking place here. After the murder 
of the two Consuls at Salonica great excitement prevailed at Constantinople ; 
the Softas and Mollahs were known to be arming, and the Christians concluded 
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that these war-like preparations were directed against them, and began to arm 
in self-defence, though the Turks took advantage of every occasion that offered 
itself to impress upon the Europeans and the native Christians that they had 
no designs against them. On Friday the 11th a large body of Softas went to 
the Palace, demanded to see the Sultan’s first secretary, and gave him a 
petition, which he was made to swear he would give to his master. Among 
other requests the petition insisted upon the removal of the Sheikh ul Islam 
and the Grand Vizier, Mahmoud Nedim Pasha, whom the Softas justly con- 
sidered the author of many of the troubles now crowding on Turkey; and 
another petition containing the same demands was handed to the Sultan as he 
returned from a drive. All these proceedings were conducted with the utmost 
decorum; and in the evening, when the fall of the obnoxious Grand Vizier 
became known, the panic would have entirely subsided had not General 
Ignatiew chosen to surround his Embassy and Consulate with a guard of three 
or four hundred Croats and Montenegrins. Pera was, of course, fearfully 
agitated. Many people watched all night, and others sent to see if the British 
Embassy was also defended; these, hearing all was quiet round our Embassy, 
went away reassured. Next day, when the new Grand Vizier Mehemet Rushdi 
Pasha went to the Porte, a great crowd was assembled to see him pass; in this 
crowd there were many Softas and Mollahs, but they all vied with each other 
in showing civilities to the Christians present. Mehemet Rushdi Pasha is 
highly respected by all parties, but he is an old man, and the Softas consider— 
as almost everyone whose opinion is worth having does—that Midhat Pasha is 
the only man that can do anything to save Turkey. 

So far the Revolution reflects great credit on its authors. ‘They have shown 
discretion, moderation, and judgment; but if they do not obtain their requests 
no one can tell what may arise. Perhaps it is hardly possible for anybody who 
is not on the spot to comprehend the general detestation in which the Russian 
Ambassador, General Ignatiew, is held. Greeks and Turks alike declare that 
he is responsible for much of their misery ; he is the talk of the town, and even 
his friends do not attempt to conceal the fact that there is no man in the 
Empire—not even Mahmoud Pasha excepted—who is looked upon with such 
hatred. The English, on the contrary, are in high favour, and I think it would 
touch many people in England if they knew how the Turks look up to us and 
feel that our country is their only friend. I think, too, many people would 
sympathise with the Softas if they understood-their motives. They wish for a 
constitution and for better government; they are never tired of assuring the 
Christians that they have nothing to fear, that they wish for the happiness of 
all the Sultan’s subjects; and they have behaved so admirably that everyone 
gives them credit for the best intentions. When their patience was put to the 
test by the Russians and Austrians surrounding themselves with the natural 
foes of Turkey they took every precaution, and effectually prevented any 
disturbance by forbidding any of their followers from going to Pera I suppose 
the Bulgarians are now objects of pity and sympathy to many people. They 
certainly deserve pity, for their country is laid waste—but not by the Turks. 
Bands of Christians enter the villages and order the men to join them, and if 
refused obedience fire the village ; in many places Greeks and Christians assist 
the Turks against the insurgents, who often behave with great barbarity. The 
English community were much alarmed at one time, and numbers of the 
women and children have left. I confess I am glad; for if there is to be any 
kind of row, women are better out of it, and of course the mob cannot be trusted 
in any large town. A curious episode that took place two or three days ago 
may serve to show you the kind of feeling there is here with regard to General 
Ignatiew. The Levant Herald published an article against him; it was 
excessively impudent, offensive, and personal, but perfectly true. It was read 
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by all classes with so much delight that here, where public opinion usually 
goes for nothing, many people thought the Government would not dare to 
suspend the newspaper. The insult offered to the Russian Ambassador was too 
great to be overlooked, and the paper was suspended ; but hundreds of cards 
have since poured in upon Mr. Whitaker from Pashas and Christians of every 
_kind. In spite of the universal poverty that number of the Levant Herald is 
now selling at two francs apiece, and various offers have been made to 
indemnify the editor by subscriptions, all of which, however, he has very 
properly refused. 
. . 7 . . . . . . . 
A control over the finances is what the Softas particularly wish to obtain, 

as they cannot submit any longer to see millions squandered by the Palace. 


Constantinople : June 1st, 1876. 

A great event has taken place: Abd-ul-Aziz is deposed, and Murad the Fifth 
has ascended the throne, amid general acclamations; and without a drop of 
blood being spilt. Ever since the Softas’ demonstration and the fall of 
Mahmoud Pasha perfect tranquillity has reigned in the city, but the most 
remarkable freedom of speech prevailed. The Turks of all stations did not 
hesitate to declare that they must have a Constitution, adding that if the Sultan 
did not grant one it would bé obtained without his consent. Almost everyone 
expected some great event to take place soon, but it was hardly to be hoped 
that so complete a revolution could be made in so orderly and peaceable a 
manner. Everything was admirably disposed, so as to insure the public safety, 
and the only inconvenience from which we suffered was the occupation, for a 
few hours, of the telegraph offices, which did not receive or transmit messages 
till past noon. But this was, after all, a wise precaution, which no doubt pre- 
vented false or alarming messages from flying all over Europe. The accounts 
of how the revolution took place all agree pretty well. The most generally 
received version is that Hussein Avni Pasha, the ‘ Seraskier,’ was at the Palace 
the evening before the blow was struck, that he requested the Sultan to pay 
the troops from his private funds, that the request was badly received, and 
that he left the Palace; that he was sent for back again, but made an excuse, 
and received a second order to appear, coupled with a threat, upon which he 
communicated with his colleagues, and settled with them to hasten the hour. 
At half-past four a.m. the Palace of Dolmabagtche was surrounded, on the land 
side by troops, on the water by steam-launches and boats, and a message was 
sent to the Sultan intimating that he was deposed by the will of the people, 
and that he was requested to leave the Palace in his caique, which was waiting 
for him, and to go to a kiosk on the Seraglio Point. On seeing that he was 
helpless he submitted to his fate with dignity, and obeyed. A salute of a 
hundred and one guns was fired in honour of Murad the Fifth. At half-past 
six A.M. the new Sultan drove to the Seraskierat, where he was received with 
enthusiasm. He sat on a dais in the kiosk, with the gates wide open; and high 
and low, from the greatest Pasha to the poorest hamal, entered to do him 
homage and kiss his feet. After about two hours he was told it would be well 
to return to take possession of the Palace, which he accordingly did, driving 
over in @ private carriage. The great news was heard with joy by all. When 
@ crier proclaimed the Sultan, Murad the Fifth, in the streets, a Christian 
crowd assembled at the ‘Bourse,’ seized him, carried him round in triumph, 
and finished by presenting him with 150 pounds as a reward for being the 
bearer of good news. In the provinces the same delight is felt, Christians and 
Turks being bound together by the same feelings of joy and relief. As yet 
little more is known, except that Murad the Fifth has given up all his valuable 
farms and the treasure found in the Palace to the State; but some disappoint- 
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ment is felt that the sum found in bullion is not large, as great expectations - 
have been entertained, and are hardly realised, though there is about eight 

millions in Consolidés, a mass of diamonds, and about 850,000 pounds, all of 
which will probably go to help to get the State out of its difficulties. Of course 

it woyld have been better if more ready money could have been found, though 

this is better than nothing. 

June 2nd.—It was known last night that a million and a half of ready 
money was found, and more is expected to appear, but this will at any rate 
pay the troops. The ex-Sultan has been treated with kindness and respect; 
he is allowed to have his family with him, and his nephew sent to assure him 
that he should always continue to treat him with deference, and asked if he 
wished for anything. The ex-Sultan replied that he had hardly room enough 
in the Seraglio, and begged for a larger Palace. This was immediately pro- 
mised him, and he is to go to one which was built for Sultan Murad, near 
Chérégan, but which he did not inhabit. Do you not think that the Turks 
have acted admirably? They have got rid of a man who ruined the country, 
proclaimed religious equality, and all without any disturbance, in the most 
orderly manner possible. 

. England, France, Austria, and Italy dressed ship in honour of Sultan 
Murad, but the Russian and Prussian ships remain undressed. 


Constantinople: June 15th, 1876, 


Since I last wrote everything has remained quiet, and nothing has disturbed 
our equanimity, save the suicide of Sultan Abd-ul-Aziz. Even that did not 
disturb people’s minds much. A few evil tongues, of course, declared that he had 
been murdered, but they are effectually silenced by the unanimous verdict of 
the doctors who attended the inquest. I believe that as far as can yet be seen 
affairs are progressing tolerably well. Economy is the order of the day, and the 
Sultan has so far given up the sumptuous habits of his predecessor that he goes 
out driving in Pera in a simple open carriage, attended only by four servants, 
If he carries the same simplicity into all his actions, it may do something 
towards checking the ridiculous expenditure of the Palace. All the accounts 
we have received of his character are decidedly good. There seems to be no 
doubt that he is amiable, liberal, and inclined to do what his Ministers think 
fit; what remains to be seen is, if he has determination enough to stand by the 
right men should difficulties arise in the Cabinet. His father was certainly 
deficient in strength of mind, but his grandfather, Mahmoud IV., had enough 
for many generations, The Greek population is overcome with joy at the 
change of government, and have throughout these difficult times behaved with 
a discretion and moderation which are certainly as much to be admired as 
wondered at. The fact of the matter is that they saw the country was on the 
brink of ruin, and they feared that the much-hated Russians would step into 
the shoes of the Turk. Now, though they do not love the latter, they all agree 
that he is a far better master than the former would be, and hatred of the 
Russians has caused a reaction in favour of the Turk. I am afraid horrors go 
on in Bulgaria, on both sides, to a dreadful extent ; but one thing is satisfactory, 
and that is that not a single complaint has been brought against the regular 
troops. Even men who are decidedly anti-Turkish bear witness to this, and say 
that the Bashi-Bazouks are the perpetrators of any atrocities that occur, so 
that if only troops enough could be sent to the revolted provinces all horrors 
would at once cease. My father is much better than he was, though not nearly 
so strong as he ought to be; at any rate, he has the satisfaction of not having 
worked in vain. English influence is everything, and the enthusiasm and love 
for England boundless ; the soldiers and common Turks have learnt the words 
‘God save the Queen,’ and greet any Englishman they meet with them. 

i PP2 
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When Mamma and I went to see the Sultan go to mosque at St. Sophia we 
were cheered by the crowd, and the only national anthem played besides the 
Turkish was ‘ God save the Queen.’ ; 

June 19th.—When I last wrote to you all was quiet and peaceful, but next day 
Constantinople was startled and horrified by the murder of Hussein Avni Pasha 
and Reshid Pasha. I think almost everyone’s first thought was: What a mercy 
it is that Midhat Pasha has escaped! It would indeed have been a misfortune 
which nothing could have mitigated. The murderer was a young Circassian, 
brother to the late Sultan’s third wife and former aide-de-camp to Prince 
Yussuf Izzeddin. He had been several times ordered by Hussein Avni Pasha to 
join his regiment at Bagdad, but, strong in his Palace influence, had always 
refused; he had been placed under arrest two or three days before the murder 
was committed, and was only released that evening on his declaring himself 
ready to start for Bagdad next day, and begging to be allowed to spend the 
evening with his family. He went first to Hussein Avni’s own house and 
asked to see him. On finding that he was attending a Council at Midhat Pasha’s 
house he followed him there, and managed, after some difficulties from the 
servanis, to enter the room where the Ministers were sitting; he then drew a 
revolver and shot Hussein Avni. As you may imagine, there was a great 
commotion among all those stout, unarmed old men. The Minister of Marine, 
Achmet Kaiserly Pasha, seized him from behind, but he cut and slashed at him 
with a long knife and compelled him to leave go and take refuge with the 
Grand Vizier in the nextroom. He then finished Hussein Avni, shot Reshid 
Pasha, and attempted to force his way into the room where the Grand Vizier 
and one or two others were holding the door shut with all their might. He 
would just have effected his entrance into the room when the Zaptiehs 
arrived, and he turned and stood at bay defending himself with four revolvers, 
his sword and knife. After he was taken, having received six bayonet-wounds, 
one of which was right through his body, he managed to kill another man, 
having in all slain seven men and wounded eight others. He was hung the day 
before yesterday on the plane-tree in the open space in front of the Seraskierat ; 
his body was left exposed all that day, and crowds went to see it. He had 
refused to have his wounds seen to, but still had strength to walk up to the 
tree and fasten the rope round his neck himself. He seems to have been a 
regular wild beast, his only motive for all that hideous slaughter being private 
revenge. The only thing one can say of him in his favour is that he was 
reputed the best shot among the Circassians, and, like many other wild beasts, 
was desperately brave. His antagonist, the courageous old Minister of Marine, 
is fortunately not seriously hurt. Before it was known that the murder was a 
mere act of vengeance, considerable uneasiness prevailed everywhere, but now 
it has subsided. Indeed, a curious and not very generous feeling has arisen in 
many minds, and that is that it is perhaps a mercy that poor Hussein Avni 
Pasha did not survive. It was thought by many that, in spite of the excellent 
part he had lately played, he would become a great danger and oppose the 
more liberal party. Be this as it may, his death is not very deeply regretted, 
as far as I can see, by any; but Turks and Christians all rejoice in the most 
unfeigned manner that the bullet aimed at Midhat Pasha missed its destination. 
It is a fearful thing when so much depends on the life of one man. I fear 
there must be considerable danger to the leading Pashas and the Sultan from 
the number of people lately dismissed from the Palace. Abd-ul-Aziz’s house- 
hold consisted in all of siz thousand souls, the present Sultan’s comprises only 
three hundred ; so that there must be about four thousand four hundred dis- 
contented men wandering about, if you allow nine hundred as the women’s 
part of the establishment, which is, of course, powerless. It would have been 
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better if they could have been more gradually dismissed, but that would have 
hardly been consistent with the present system of rigid economy. 

I am sorry to hear from you that the late Sultan’s suicide is not believed in. 
There really is no doubt that he put an end to his days himself, and that the 
poor Sultana Validé herself gave him scissors with which to do the deed, after 
they had been refused him by his attendants. I wish you could talk to 
Dr. Dickson about it; he is perfectly convinced that no hand but the Sultan’s 
own could have inflicted the cuts which caused his death. There was not the 
slightest mark or bruise about him, and several other circumstances render it 
certain that there was no foul play. It seems rather hard on the present 
Sultan that his uncle’s death should be attributed to him, for from what is 
known of him he seems more likely to sin from over-kindness of disposition 
than the contrary. The sword-girding has been put off on account of the 
Sultan being unwell. I am sorry; for, as it is sure to produce a great crowd 
and excitement, I cannot help wishing it well over. It would be very undesir- 
able that any ill-will should be manifested by the crowd towards the Russians, 
whose unpopularity rather increases than diminishes, and a crowd can never 
be quite trusted not to display its real feelings. 


The extract following is from a letter written after the Servian 
war had broken out : 


July 8th.—The nation is really responding very nobly to the appeal for help 
to carry on the war which has been made to it; those who have money give it, 
not only the rich but the poor, and those who have none bring sacks of flour, 
rice, &c. I was a good deal struck the other day by an Armenian lady, who 
used to be very violently anti-Turkish, taking the Turkish side and talking 
about notre patrie, a thing she would never have done formerly ; but I hope 
the feeling is general, for the Christians seem as determined to resist foreign 
aggression as the Turks. Numbers of Albanian Christians and others join the 
Turkish standard as volunteers. If any danger to the Christians is ever to be 
apprehended here, it will be entirely owing to the way in which a crusade has 
been preached, and is being preached, against Mohammedanism. The war has 
had as yet nothing of a religious character, but it may become so if the Turks 
are at length persuaded that all Christians are against them. 

July 80th.—The Sultan's illness is the gravest preoccupation we have. It 
was at first kept a dead secret, but now everyone is talking about it, and we are 
almost the only people who still lower our voices when it is mentioned, and all 
Constantinople is kept in a state of great anxiety by it. The poor man himself 
is certainly much to be pitied, for when he ascended the throne he had, there 
is no doubt, the very best intentions, which would have been carried out had 
not his health given way from the repeated shocks which he sustained im- 
mediately after his accession, and which have, I fear, completely broken him 
down. 

When we saw him two months ago he was a pleasant, very young-looking 
man—ridiculously young-looking for his age, almost boyish; now those who 
have lately seen him go to mosque say he looks like an old man, and his hair is 
quite white. He must have suffered terribly to turn grey so rapidly. 

August 81st.—The boom of a hundred and one guns has just announced to 
us the accession of a new Sultan! Heaven grant that Abdul Hamid the Second 
may reign longer and more happily than Murad the Fifth, though it seems 
almost foolish to look forward very hopefully to the new reign, after the cruel 
disappointment that blighted our high hopes at Sultan Murad’s accession. 
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It is certainly the most melancholy accession a Sovereign can have. Sultan 
Abdul Hamid mounts the throne by deposing a brother with whom he had 
always been on good terms. He finds his country surrounded by foes and his 
treasury empty—it is, indeed, a cheerless prospect. 


The insurrection which for years past had been planned by the 
Slav committees broke out in Bulgaria on the 2nd of May. The 
revolutionists, led by priests and schoolmasters, intended first to 
destroy the railways and bridges throughout the vilayet, but an 
accident led to the premature outbreak of the revolt and they resorted 
to the less efficacious method of massacre. At Otloukeuy‘ eighty 
Mussulmans were slain, and at Bellova® and other places the rising was 
attended with unspeakable horrors. The Mussulmans rose in self- 
defence, and their reprisals more than equalled the excesses which had 
called them forth. Unfortunately there were but few regular troops 
in the country, and the uncontrolled Bashi-Bazouks carried fire and 
sword through defenceless villages. The whole of England was roused 
to indignation ; the cruelties practised on the Christians were re- 
presented as being part of an unprovoked attack on an unarmed and 
peaceful population, the provocation was entirely overlooked ; Mr. 
Gladstone lent the aid of his genius and influence to the cause of the 
insurgents, and few people dared to raise their voices in opposition to 
the outburst of abuse now poured out with almost equal fury upon 
her Majesty’s Government, the British Ambassador, and the Turks. 
Before this storm had spent itself Servia declared war on the Ist of 
July, and Montenegro followed her example a few days later. The 
Progressive Government at Constantinople thus found itself confronted 
by all the difficulties arising not only from a change of régime, but by 
insurrection, war, and the state of health which incapacitated the new 
Sultan from governing. 

The delay in the inauguration of the new era which was thus 
occasioned caused much uneasiness. The Grand Council had already 
pronounced that an organic reform was necessary, and Midhat Pasha 
would have been ready to take the bold course of promulgating the 
Constitution even before the change of Sovereigns, which had become 
imperative, had been effected, had not Mehemet Rushdi Pasha, the 
Grand Vizier, shrunk from the responsibility of such a step. He 
pointed out that the proposed object of the Constitution was to limit 
or abolish some of the prerogatives of the Crown, and asked if such 
concessions could be made by a Sovereign who was not in a condition 
to understand them. Would not their validity be contested by all 
who were opposed to them and by the new Sovereign? In spite 
of the strength of these arguments the bolder course would probably 
have proved the better and safer. 

Sultan Murad’s illness having been pronqunced by a well-known 
specialist to be incurable, Sultan Abdul Hamid ascended the throne 

* Turkey 3, 1876, No. 57. * Turkey 3, 1876, No. 289. 
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on the 31st of August, and six weeks later a proclamation was issued. * 
announcing a general scheme of reform for the whole Empire, but the 
formal Constitution which was to give it effect was still withheld. 

Meanwhile quiet had been restored in Bulgaria ; the Mussulmans 
had recovered from the panic under which they had committed their 
excesses, any renewal of which was now made impossible by the 
presence of a large body of regular troops; the devastated villages 
were being rapidly rebuilt—partly by the Government and partly by 
public subscriptions—and the dispersed inhabitants, including many 
hundreds who had been counted among the slain, were quietly re- 
turning to their homes. On the other hand, no progress was made 
towards repressing the insurrection in Bosnia; Servia and Monte- 
negro were still at war with Turkey; and although Montenegro had 
obtained some advantages, Servia, in spite of all the underhand Russian 
assistance in money, arms, and“officers, was so hopelessly beaten that 
the Russian Government, which had originally declared that if the 
Servians chose to make an unprovoked attack they would leave them 
to their fate, now felt it necessary to come forward in their defence. 
They proposed therefore that a Conference should be held at Constan- 
tinople at which, without the presence or participation of a Turkish 
representative, conditions should be laid down and forced-upon the 
Sultan ; but none of the other Governments were willing to fall in 
with a proposal which was regarded, especially by England and 
Austria, as an attack on the independence of Turkey. While rejecting 
the Russian proposal, however, her Majesty’s Government declared 
their readiness to take the initiative of inviting a general Conference 
of the Powers, including Turkey, at which it was hoped that it might 
be possible to come to some arrangement; and in the invitations sent 
to the other Governments the object was stated to be, first, the 
conclusion of peace between Turkey, Servia, and Montenegro, and, 
secondly, the pacification of Bosnia and Herzegovina by means of a 
system of local or administrative autonomy, which, as far as was 
applicable, should be extended to Bulgaria, so as to insure the popu- 
lations there from further maladministration. The Porte was very 
unwilling to agree to the holding of a Conference, and only gave way on 
receiving the most solemn assurance that the independence of Turkey 
should be fully respected. Had this engagement been observed all 
might yet have gone well ; but when the Conference at length assembled, 
after nine formal meetings of the foreign plenipotentiaries had been 
held at the Russian Embassy, without the participation of the Turkish 
representatives, the latter found themselves confronted by a scheme 
of which General Ignatiew was the principal author, and which he 
designated as ‘ the irreducible minimum of the demands the accept- 
ance of which,’ he said, ‘ his Government felt sure all the Christian 
representatives would consider themselves in honour bound to impose 
upon the Turks.’ 
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The scheme which was thus roughly to be forced upon the Turks 
contained several clauses utterly inconsistent with the independence 
of the Empire, which we had so lately promised to respect ; but Lord 
Salisbury, our leading plenipotentiary, placing undue confidence in 
General Ignatiew’s knowledge of Eastern affairs, refused to believe 
that the Porte would dare to reject any demands which were sup- 
ported by all the Powers. Finding, however, that the Turkish pleni- 
potentiaries’ objections to the ‘irreducible minimum’ could not be 
overcome, some of the demands most objected to by them were 
subsequently considerably modified. These demands were: The pro- 
posed new territorial divisions affecting five of the existing Vilayets, 
the admission of a body of foreign troops under the orders of an 
International Commission, and the confinement of the Imperial troops 
to the fortresses and principal towns. The Porte met the new pro- 
posals in a conciliatory spirit, and when the plenary Conference 
assembled for the ninth and last time the only points about which 
any difficulty remained were those respecting the nomination of the 
Governors General andthe International Commission, and so anxious 
was the Turkish Government to avoid war that with a little goodwill 
these difficulties would also have been overcome. But, hopeful as the 
situation then was, the leading members of the Conference were too 
deeply committed to the principle of coercion to bring themselves to 
adopt a conciliatory course, and an ultimatum was embodied and 
delivered to the Porte by the envoys collectively, an answer to 
which was requested within a week. If it proved unsatisfactory the 
Ambassadors were at once, to leave Constantinople. - 

Two days before the last Conference the Porte, according to 
custom on very serious occasions, convoked a Grand Council of the 
most important personages of the Empire—to the number of 237— . 
comprising, besides Mohammedans, representatives of all the different 
Christian communities, the Patriarchs being represented by their 
delegates, in order that they might be informed of and consulted upon 
the proposals submitted by the Conference. The scene, according to 
accounts given by both Christian and Mussulman members, was most 
deeply impressive. Midhat Pasha opened the proceedings by a 
speech of such a pacific tendency, and pointed out in such strong 
language the dangers to which the Empire would be exposed by war 
with Russia, that murmurs of disapprobation were raised against 
him, and without a single dissentient voice the Council pronounced 
an unequivocal rejection of the proposals concerning the nomination 
of Governors and the International Commission, which, it was de- 
clared, must be rejected at all hazards, however great these might 
be. The Council unquestionably represented the universal feeling 
of the populations, Mussulman and Christian, between whom there 
was exhibited a cordiality and good-fellowship such as there had 
probably, never before been an example of in the Turkish Empire. 
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A striking appeal to the Grand Vizier was made by the representative 
of one of the Christian Churches with the warm approval of all the 
others. He said that as the decision to be come to might lead to war 
it was essential to know the character to be given to that war. If it 
was to be a religious war, the Christian populations could not be ex- 
pected to sympathise with it ; but if, on the contrary, it was to be a 
war for the honour and independence of the Empire, in which all 
felt an equal interest, then the Christians would join with their Mussul- 
man fellow-subjects. Tle speech was universally applauded by 
members of the Ulema, who called out: ‘ You go to church and we go 
to mosque, but we all worship the same God ; we are subjects of the 
same Empire, and mean to live together as brothers.’ As a further 
proof of the harmony then prevailing, it may be mentioned that after 
the breaking-up of the Conference, when it was universally known 
that Sir Henry Elliot had strongly opposed the demands of the Russian 
Ambassador, who professed to have been acting solely in the interests 
of the Christian populations, the heads of all the Christian Churches 
in the Empire—the Greek Patriarch, the Armenian Orthodox Patriarch, 
and the Vekil of the native Protestant Church—as well as the leading 
Mussulmans sent him addresses conveying the expression of their 
regret at his departure and a warm recognition of his services. 

The first object for which the Conference had been called was stated 
to be the conclusion of peace with Servia and Montenegro, an object 
which might have easily been attained, but the Conference had so 
— exclusively devoted itself to a scheme of administration for Bulgaria 
that when its final dissolution was announced it was found that the 
first object for which it had been convoked had been forgotten. Thus 
the war continued, a condition of affairs eminently favourable to 
Russia in the hostilities upon which she was herself resolved. 

Meanwhile the Constitution had been proclaimed on the 23rd of 
December, the day of the first plenary meeting of the Conference, the 
members of which, imagining it to have been invented merely as a 
pretext for refusing some of the proposals on which they were insisting, 
received it not only with coldness but with scarcely veiled hostility. 
Had they been at all aware of the serious nature of the reform move- 
ment and of the earnestness of the men who were striving to carry it 
through, they would, no doubt, have assumed a very different attitude. 
The Constitution as now promulgated differed in several important re- 
spects from that originally drafted by Midhat Pasha, the Sultan having 
refused to accede to clauses regulating the amount of the Civil List, 
and providing for the foundation of mixed schools open to all creeds, 
and the abolition of slavery. Still, incomplete as the new Constitution 
undoubtedly was, and falling short of what had been hoped for by its 
authors, it is certain that this derided Charter contained much that 
would have proved of inestimable value in reforming the Turkish 
administration in the only way in which it can ever be reformed— 
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that is to say, by recognising in the people the right of control over 
the finances, by rendering the Ministers and officials responsible to 
the representatives of the nation, by establishing the absolute equality 
of all Ottoman subjects irrespective of race or creed, and by guarantee- 
ing their persons and property against arrest and spoliation. Owing, 
however, to the hostile attitude assumed by Europe towards the 
Turkish reformers, it became possible for the Sultan to banish Midhat 
Pasha and his principal followers and to recover unchecked the whole 
of his despotic power. 

During the two sessions held by the National Assembly before its 
final extinction the representatives of both the Christians and Mussul- 
mans fully vindicated their fitness for Constitutional institutions. 
Though bereft of their leaders, they acted with great fearlessness, 
criticising the acts of the Government with perfect freedom, making 
known the abuses going on in the provinces, and refusing to vote 
the money asked for when they deemed the amount excessive or the 
object undesirable. There was no jealousy between the members 
representing the different races, and nothing could have been more 
promising. 

Thirty-two years have elapsed since these events, and the Young 
Turkey party have steadfastly kept before them the ideal then first 
proclaimed, of freedom and equality for all. Quietly and untiringly 
they have worked, in exile and danger, never losing heart, with the 


one great object in view. Is it too much to hope that with England 
as a sympathetic observer of their efforts, and Russia no longer bent 
on conquest but herself occupied with internal reforms, the hour has 
at length struck when the united progressive elements in the nation 
may accomplish what has hitherto seemed past the wit of man— 
namely, the peaceful solution of the Eastern Question ? 


GERTRUDE ELLIOT. 





THE EAST AFRICAN PROBLEM 


Tue real originator of British East Africa was the young Scottish 
explorer, Joseph Thomson, who died in 1895 at the age of thirty-seven, 
after having obtained for the Royal Niger Company their cardinal 
treaty with the Sultan of Sokoto (thus laying the foundation of 
Northern Nigeria), and having completed the work of Sir Alfred 
Sharpe and the present writer in the planning of British Central 
Africa." 

Whilst Thomson was returning from his expedition to Kavirondo 
and the Victoria Nyanza in 1884, the writer of this article was making 
the first treaties at Taveita and around Kilimanjaro, on which the 
East African sphere of influence was based in 1885-6. 

These treaties (though two Kilimanjaro agreements were abandoned 
to Germany) were also the basis of the Imperial British East Africa 
Company, which was founded somewhat half-heartedly in 1886-7 
and received a charter in 1888. In this year Mr. (afterwards Sir) 
George Mackenzie was sent out as the Company’s Administrator, and 
by his statesmanlike dealings with the slavery question in the Mombasa 
district (he released the slaves but spent a considerable sum of money 
compensating the Arab owners) undoubtedly saved the infant pro- 
tectorate from inclusion in the great Swahili-Arab rising against the 
intrusive white man, which for more than a year taxed the resources 
of the German Empire. 

1 In the surveying and treaty-making of British Central Africa Joseph Thomson 
attended more particularly to the Bangweulu region, the geography of which he did 
much to elucidate. His first great African journey, when he was only twenty-one, 
was with Keith Johnston (Royal Geographical Society), who died soon after the 
expedition started. On this occasion Thomson went on alone and performed a most 
important piece of geographical exploration (1879-80) between Nyasa and Tanganyika. 
Sir John Kirk desired afterwards to employ him as a leading official of the Sultan of 
Zanzibar in what is now German East Africa; but Thomson did not get on well 
with the Sultan in this position. After his remarkable ‘Gold Medal’ journey to the 
Victoria Nyanza by the eastern route (with all its attendant discoveries) he carried 
out his successful and politically important Sokoto expedition (1885); then explored 
Central and Southern Morocco as no other British traveller has done. He will always 
be remembered, amongst other qualities, for his extraordinary success in dealing with 
natives. He penetrated some of the most unknown and hostile parts of Africa, and 


scarcely once had recourse to weapons of offence. It is, indeed, a lacking sense of 
the fitness of things in the East African Administration that there should be no 
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Another notable recruit of the East Africa Chartered Company 
was Sir Frederick Lugard, the man who brought Uganda within the 
range of the British Empire. A glance at the list of officials serving 
in the Uganda and East Africa Protectorates in, let us say, 1906 would 
be sufficient to show that the Chartered Company must have chosen 
its men carefully for their service to have stood the test of such a 
length of time and so many trying circumstances. One merit usually 
about the old ‘Company’ officials was their knowledge of native 
languages and their sympathy with the natives.” 

In July 1895 the Imperial Government assumed the direct control. 
The immediate results of the transference from the Chartered Com- 
pany’s rule were not happy—a guerilla warfare with the coast Arabs 
and their allies which lasted for nine months. Whether the Company 
would have staved off this struggle—connected in its origin with 
the ‘slave’ question—is doubtful. Sooner or later there would have 
been a trial of strength between the British and the Arab princes, 
descended from the Islamic invaders of the twelfth and seventeenth 
centuries. Sir George Mackenzie’s merit lay in his postponing this 
inevitable contest for some seven years, during which period the 
British had been enabled to carry out Thomson’s idea of an advance 
on Uganda and the heart of Equatorial Africa by a direct route to the 
Victoria Nyanza, over a country delightful and healthy to the traveller 
after the first 120 miles. 

It was really this discovery by Thomson (to which the German 
traveller Fischer contributed) of the high, healthy, well-watered, 
well-wooded plateaus of Eastern Equatorial Africa (so temptingly 
open to foreign settlement by their cool climate and absence or paucity 
of indigenous people) which clinched the resolve of Sir William 
Mackinnon and his friends to come to the assistance of a faint-hearted 
Unionist Ministry in 1887-8, and put up money for the founding and 
maintenance of this East African Chartered Company ; though by its 
very aims, policy, and limitations the Company stood to profit little, 
if at all, by the acquisition of these vacant lands. As a commercial 
concern—because its policy was the very antithesis of that of the 
King of the Belgians—the Company was probably a predestined 
failure. To develop East Africa to the general advantage of the 
Empire and of the East Africans required our vast Imperial resources. 
statue or memorial to Joseph Thomson at Mombasa, or Nairobi, on the Eastern 
shores of the Victoria Nyanza, or elsewhere on the map of that vast protectorate, 
which arose from his pioneer journeys in 1882-4. 

? I agree with Professor Gregory (The Foundation of British East Africa, p. 152) 
that, though the Chartered Company came to an end in 1895 through the exhaustion 
of its funds and an inability to make the country pay its administrative expenses, its 
‘ career was disinterested and honourable.’ Its high motives ‘were forgotten in the 
obloquy of failure, and its end was marked by unmerited insult and contempt.’ This 
much might be added: the Company left a good name behind it, and in taking its 


employés into Government service the new Administration under the Foreign Office 
preserved the goodwill of the indigenous natives. 
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In eight years the Chartered Company had spent all its subscribed 
capital—500,000/. ?—and when it was finally wound up shareholders 
had to be content with half their money back, and the balance in a 
long-deferred vote of thanks from the Empire at large for the truly 
Imperial service they had performed. 

It is true that the idea of a British East African colony was not 
first conceived or ever held with much enthusiasm by Sir William - 
Mackinnon. This remarkable man, who was practically the founder 
of the British India Steam Navigation Company and of the East 
African steamship service, had tried several costly experiments on 
the African coast—road-making and so forth. Unfortunately, it was 
in the pre-Thomson days, and he chose the unhealthier regions opposite 
Zanzibar for his attempts to open up East Africa. The first persons 
definitely to suggest actual British settlements in inner East Africa 
were the late Mr. Gladstone and Lord [Edmond] Fitzmaurice. 
These suggestions were made after reading the present writer’s reports 
on Kilimanjaro and the infermation compiled by Joseph Thomson. 
But their proposals (to be found, I think, in the African Blue-books 
of 1884-5) were temporarily deferred by Sir John Kirk, who was 
obliged to point out diplomatic difficulties connected with the Sultan 
of Zanzibar and French treaty rights. Meantime Germany, not being 
bound by the same engagements, stepped in and secured Kilimanjaro 
(to which she had as good a claim as ourselves after the explorations 
of Baron Vanderdecken and Dr. Fischer). Lord Salisbury, when he 
succeeded Mr. Gladstone, was equally interested in East African 
possibilities, but his Chancellors of the Exchequer (especially the late 
Lord Goschen) were most averse to adventures in Africa—West, East, 
Central, and South. Sooner than risk Imperial expenditure in these 
directions they would have preferred to see all Africa pass under other 
flags. (I am speaking of the days prior to 1890.) 

It is much too soon for a definite verdict to be passed. They may 
have been right, and the Imperialists eager for vast African empires 
wrong. But, at any rate, the parsimony of the Treasury (which 
did not become reconciled to African investments until it was under 
Sir William Harcourt) was the direct cause of the calling into existence 
of these chartered companies. 

That of East Africa in the years that followed 1887 secured for 
us, bit by bit, the whole vast area between the Indian Ocean, the 
Congo State, the Egyptian Sudan, and the confines of Somaliland. 
They outbid and outwitted equally patriotic Germans, as sensible 
as we were of the supreme advantages—strategic and economic— 
of Equatorial East Africa. It would be a disheartening anti-climax 
to these efforts—to say nothing of the superb national venture of the 
Uganda railway, which has centupled the value of this domain— 
if by any policy of hesitancy or drift we lost the legitimate reward 
we might expect for the expenditure of some seven and a-half millions 
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sterling of national and private treasure, the heroic journeys of 
explorers, the life work of Sir John Kirk, and the ready acquiescence 
of so many negro tribes, grateful for release from Arab and 
Somali slave-raiding and the terror inspired by the uncontrolled 
Masai. 

The problem of East Africa is not a simple one, like that of Uganda. 
.The Uganda Protectorate is mainly a black man’s country on account 
of its average climate, elevation, and existing circumstances. There 
are, it is true, small areas of country in Western Ankole and Toro, 
situated at 5000 feet and over, and suited by climate to the health 
of Europeans. But these spots are too small in area and too much 
connected with native claims to affect the general conclusion, that in 
mapping out the future of the Uganda Protectorate we must consider 
it to be a confederation of negro kingdoms and states, merely under 
general British supervision. 

But East Arnica is different, mainly because such a large propor- 
tion of its territories are above an altitude of 5500 feet (consequently 
enjoying a sub-temperate climate), are thinly inhabited by nomads, 
or are quite wninhabited. Moreover, a notable section of its population 
is non-negro and requires a sterner control than do the docile Bantu 
and Nilotic tribes of Uganda. In 1903 the Uganda railway was 
completed to the shores of the Victoria Nyanza. What was then 
the situation of the East Africa Protectorate ? 

The coast region over an attenuated triangle between Kwaihu and 
Lamu on the north and the German frontier on the south was fairly 
well settled by negroes and half-caste Arabs, together with Indian 
traders in the coast towns, and a few Persians, Somalis and Galas. 
The base of this triangle extended between the eastern slopes of 
Kilimanjaro and the coast at Wasein, and it was here that a dense negro 
population extended farthest inland from thesea. The river Sabaki was 
the limit of this abundant population on the north. Beyond that, 
the thickly settled regions were confined to a narrow coast strip up 
to Lamu and Port Durnford on the north. The lower course of the 
Tana River and the country between the Middle Tana and the Athi- 
Sabaki was largely depopulated owing to Somali and Gala raids or 
wars, and to the absence of a sufficient water supply. Even now 
this region is very little known. 

The coast province is styled ‘Sayyidieh,’ or the Sayyid’s land 
(Sayyid or Lord being the correct title of the Sultan of Zanzibar). 
Here is settled that vigorous Swahili population compounded of 
Arab and negro intermixture. A strip of country fifteen miles wide 
along the coast has an abundant rainfall and supports a dense tropical 
vegetation. In all this district there has been no thought of foreign 
settlement, unless it be in the form of Indians acquiring land for trading 
and plantation purposes from the Arabs or Bantu negroes. 

Inland of Sayyidieh the railway traversed a regian of somewhat. 
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arid, steppe-like character, covered with thorn bushes, impossible 
in its undeveloped state as a home for settled people, except along the 
rare watercourses. This description, although it refers to a relatively 
narrow ‘belt in the south, may be taken to cover a very large part 
of the actual area of British East Africa in the north, north-east and 
centre. The average altitude is between 1000 and 3000 feet; the 
surface is stony (with some overlying basaltic or igneous rocks) ; there 
are occasional lakelets, pools or water-holes, more often than not of 
brackish water; the vegetation is acacia thorn scrub of an exaggerated 
type, dreary-looking Sanseviera sword-plants (valuable for their fibre), 
and thin, coarse grass in the rainy season.* The average rainfall 
over this steppe country is scarcely twenty inches per annum, except 
in favoured regions like the Tana Valley. 

West of this ‘ Nyika’ or thorn desert one reaches the much more 
pleasing Kamba country, the province of Uxampa. The average 
altitude rises from 3000 to 6000 feet between the eastern limits of 
Ukamba and the Kikuyu Hills, and often exceeds 6000 in the Kitui 
Mountains. This region of Ukamba—north of the railway line in 1903— 
had a noticeable native population of good-looking Bantu negroes, 
the A-kamba, who were agriculturists. Among them were settled a 
few Scottish missionaries ; and adventurous Europeans, attracted by 
the splendid sport, were beginning to take up farms or concessions of 
land. The southern part of Ukamba (south of the railway line) had 
already been made a game reserve, advantage being taken of the then 
small native population (chiefly Masai). 

West of Ukamba were the two new provinces taken over from the 
Uganda Protectorate in 1902—Naivasha and Kisumu. These stretched 
to the shores of the Victoria Nyanza and northwards to Lake Rudolf. 
With the doubtful exception of the rather hot and low-lying country 
between Baringo and Rudolf (3300 to 1300 feet) these provinces 
were perfectly colonisable by Europeans, but at that period had very 
few white inhabitants outside the railway and Government employés. 
The native population was curiously unequal. On the Lumbwa 
and Nandi uplands it was very thick in places ; still more so in the 
eastern coast lands of the Victoria Nyanza (Bugizii) and the lower 
Nyando valley (Ja-Luo). But much of the 36,000 square miles of 
these two western provinces was a lovely wilderness, tenanted only by 
vast herds of game, or covered by magnificent forest too dense for the 
animals of the grassland and retaining a special fauna of West African 
relationships. 

There was also the glorious country round Mount Kenya. This, 
which has since been formed into a separate province, is one of the 
earthly paradises to be found here and there under the British flag. 

* There are however several areas of fine forest due to a high local rainfall or to” 
underground springs. The extensive region north of the Tana is by no means without 
great potential value. 
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It had in 1903 a fairly abundant but very patchy native population of 
settled Bantu negroes and nomad Masai and Andorobo. 

The Tanaland Province, with its capital at Lamu on the coast, had 
a small Bantu population along the upper and lower courses of the 
Tana, with waspish clans of Gala and Somali and helot tribes of 
Gala speech living on or about the Middle Tana, or in the coast belt. 
There was a fairly thick Swahili population in the small Sultanate 
of Witu and in the vicinity of Lamu. All this region, except high up 
the Tana, was unhealthy and, away from the coast or watercourses, 
arid and uninviting. 

North of Tanaland stretched the rest of British East Africa, of 
which very little is known to this day, inhabited along the Juba and near 
the coast by the Ogadein Somali (with whom in 1903 we had barely 
finished fighting), and elsewhere by Gala peoples and other Negroid 
types apparently allied to the Masai and Andorobo. So far as is 
known, this vast region of Upper and Lower Jubaland (some 100,000 
square miles in extent) will not prove attractive to European settlers 
on account of its fierce heat, relative aridity, and remoteness from 
means of transit. But in course of time and under the Pax Britannica 
it may become the home of two or three millions—or even more— 
of Gala and Somali pastoral tribes, breeding large numbers of camels, 
goats and sheep. The Bantu negroes will increase as an agricultural 
population along the banks of streams and rivers, and are likely, in the 
Juba Valley especially, to grow cotton. 

In 1903 this unorganised northern portion of the Protectorate 
had not come within the range of practical politics. The authorities 
at that period, beyond vaguely suggesting it as a home of refuge for 
the persecuted Russian Jews, had developed no plans for a region 
best left to itself, a region associated in its coastward portions with 
unsuccessful and very expensive native wars. The country which 
the British Government had to dispose of in 1903, after the railway 
was finished, consisted, all told, of about 105,000 square miles, of which 
about 75,000 square miles were already occupied or had been guaranteed 
to a native (negro) population of nearly three millions. There re- 
mained about 30,000 square miles of absolutely unoccupied land, which 
the British Government might fairly attribute to itself as its guerdon 
for the costly boon of the Uganda Railway, and which it might sell, 
lease, or distribute in the special interests of Great Britain and of the 
East Africa Protectorate. 

Many schemes were suggested, some distinctly altruistic. For 
example, seven or eight thousand square miles of the Was’ engishu ‘ 
or Nandi plateaus were to be bestowed on the emigrating Jews of 


‘ Was’ or Uas’ engishu, means ‘striped cattle,’ and is a name applied to 
the nearly extinct agricultural Masai north-west of the Rift valley. They were killed 
out (very nearly) by civil wars between Masai tribes. There are other and 
mysterious indications of vanished peoples in this beautiful piece of country. 
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Russia and Roumania, and an expedition was sent out to report on~ 
their suitability. The Swiss surveyors and agricultural specialists who 
went with this expedition reported against the land, and the Govern- 
ment’s offer lapsed. It is this land now that the Boer settlers are 
seeking to acquire. . As to the Jewish Committee, which declined the 
Was’ engishu Plateau, I can only say they must be expecting the 
rediscovery of Eden, for a more splendid piece of virgin land exists 
nowhere in the world. 

Other schemes have been mooted of Persian agricultural colonies, 
of Panjabi, and other Indian settlements in the Tana and Lower 
Sabaki valleys ; and no doubt, if the Somalis, Galas, and kindred tribes 
could be pacified and confined in their range to definitely allotted 
areas, there is much of the hot country in Jubaland and the Lower 
Tana basin that might very well accommodate large Indian colonies. 

But there remain for immediate consideration these 30,000 square 
miles of land with a temperate healthy climate and without native 
owners in the Ukamba, Naivasha, Kenya, and Kisumu provinces. The 
black man is amply provided for both in the uplands and the lowlands, 
the Somali and Gala negroids have many thousands of square miles 
to roam over, there is ample space for the incoming Hindu and the 
Africanised Arab: surely some attempt might be made to implant 
white settlers on the unoccupied balance of 30,000 square miles of 

and, so peculiarly adapted for their needs as regards climate ? 

To a certain extent this question was answered at the beginning of 
this century, when inducements were offered to persons of property to 
acquire land on a large scale from the Government, and subdivide it 
again among smaller holders. Between 1900 and the middle of 1908 
something like 2,100 whites have settled in inner East Africa, of 
whom about 700 are Boers and about 1400 British or English-speaking 
Afrikanders. Nearly 300 Boers have also arrived in this last month 
of July, presumably to settle on the Was’ engishu Plateau.° There 
are, consequently, about 1,000 Boers (possibly this is an cver-estimate) 
now in British East Africa. 

An East African correspondent writes to me : 

At present the only white colonists who are settling down permanently in 
the country are the Boers, and there are signs that those already there are the 
forerunners of a large influx from the Transvaal. The Boers are useful as 
transport riders and contractors in a new country, where their primitive waggons 
still suit local conditions, and they are as a rule law abiding ; but as settlers 
they will never make a prosperous colony. They may be said to be of a mollus- 
cous type, sluggish yet tenacious. They take up large farms, but do not develop 
the land to any great extent, and therefore do not export anything. In some 





5 At present the Boer settlers in East Africa are distributed thus :—(1) In the 
Lukenya Hills, in Machako’s country (Ukamba Province); (2) on the east of the road 
between Fort Hall and Nairobi (Ukamba); (3) on the Was’ engishu Plateau: this 
latter (writes a correspondent) ‘they have earmarked for themselves, and they have 
formed the intention of creating here a continuous solid Boer settlement—a Boer 
State, in short.’ 
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aspects they. are comparable to Asiatics, inasmuch as they live on an altogether 
lower plane of civilisation to most Europeans. They subsist mainly on mealie 
(maize) meal, local coffee, and ‘ biltong,’ or sun-dried flesh, obtained from the 
meat of the wild game. Many live to a great extent by poaching game, and this 
is undoubtedly one of the great attractions of East Africa to the Boer: it is not 
yet ‘shot out.’ They sometimes encourage natives on their lands, to thé annoy- 
ance of their neighbours, allowing the negroes to bring their cattle out of the 
native reserves on to the Boer farms. For the right to graze the native pays the 
Boer an occasional calf or heifer. As this practice is liable to spread cattle 
diseases it is now being checked by the new regulations governing the movement 
of live stock. 


The Boers are nearly always married, and are accompanied by 
their wives and large families. On the other hand, the British, or 
even Afrikander (7.e. British South African) settlers are usually un- 
married. It is therefore obvious that the Boer in this respect has the 
advantage, and has come there éo stay, not merely to make a planter’s 
or grazier’s competence and retire to the English countryside or 
suburb. 

The British immigrants into East Africa (from the homeland or 
the daughter nations) are divisible into four classes : (1) Those who 
without capital have come out to fill small employments or to find 
work ; (2) those who have a limited capital of about 300/. or 4001. ; 
(3) those whose capital is at least 1200/.; and (4) the representatives 
of syndicates or companies with a capital sufficient to work large 
rubber, fibre, or cotton areas. 

It may be more convenient to review these categories in detail 
in the inverse order of their enumeration. 

Class 4 represents men against whom many unfair things are said 
if they succeed and equally bitter things if they fail. They are usually 
the first to be attracted to a country like Hast Africa. They may be 
willing to speculate with their own or other people’s capital, but as 
they take great risks of losing—the pioneers generally do lose—they 
attempt to cover these risks by asking for concessions which appear 
enormous in the rare cases where the enterprise succeeds, but which are 
generally forfeited or become derelict where it fails. They are treated 
as Shylocks by a section of the Press, and are constantly being refused 
the pound of flesh. Like the Chartered Company, they are usually 
the invention—and sometimes the victims—of Governments who are in 
a hurry to make colonies ‘ pay,’ yet who cannot themselves find money 
with which to speculate in mineral research, cotton-planting, rubber- 
tapping, or transport organisation. There are, however, only ten con- 
cessionnaires—individuals or syndicates—to whom any large amounts 
of land, mining, or forest rights within the healthy area have been 
allotted by the East African Administration, and amongst these 
about 1000 square miles have been distributed (half of this to the 
Uplands of East Africa Syndicate). As a concessionnaire Lord Dela- 
mere is specially noteworthy for his experiments in sheep-breeding, 
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which, together with those of the Government experimental farm; 
have greatly improved the prospects of East Africa. About another 
1000 square miles have been parted with to several hundred applicants 
in smaller lots. In all, scarcely more than 2000 square miles of the 
healthy land of the Upland provinces have been alienated as yet, out 
of the 30,000 square miles available for ultimate European colonisation. 

Class 3 comprises the settlers, mostly British and not very 
numerous, who have started with a capital of not less than 1200/., and 
are not likely under present circumstances to make rapid fortunes ; 
but if they have invested their capital intelligently in farming and 
are growing suitable products and treating their employés consider- 
ately, they may (in the opinion of those who know the country) make 
a comfortable living. American maize—especially the kind known 
as Hickory King—beans suitable for export to Europe, and the 
rustless varieties of wheat such as ‘Glugas,’ seem to be the products 
giving the best return per acre. As regards wheat grown under 
favourable circumstances on the uplands of East Africa, the yield per 
acre is an average of twenty-one bushels, as against fourteen in North 
America and only seven in South Africa (thirty to thirty-two bushels 
in England). Wheat is now being extensively planted by the large 
landowners. As regards profitable live stock on the highlands, Berkshire 
pigs flourish and a properly organised bacon factory is being founded. 
Dairy farms pay well, and the money now being laid out sd wisely 
by the local administration,in fencing is checking the straying of 
native herds and the consequent spread of disease—of those cattle 
plagues which periodically depopulated the bovines of East Africa, wild 
and tame. Here, indeed, the white man, by his authority, practical good 
sense, veterinary science, and bacteriology has justified his presence 
in a country magnificently endowed but sorely troubled by the real 
Devil—the blind reactionary forces of Nature. Wool-bearing sheep 
thrive in these cooler parts of East Africa. Breeding for wool is now 
firmly established as a local industry. The upland country (above 
5000 feet) being scarcely ever without remembrance of rain, there are 
no fodderless droughts to contend with, as in Australia. Ostrich- 
farming also on the grassy plains promises very well. The ostrich 
is obviously at home here, yet the indigenous wild breed is not quite so 
suitable for feather-producing as the North or South African types.° 
These, however, can be readily obtained from both Egypt and Cape 
Colony. 

Tn the more tropical lands that are well watered, in the coast belt 
along the Indian Ocean or down near the Victoria Nyanza (in the 
Nyando Valley), companies and concessionnaires or individuals are at 
work preparing Sanseviera fibre, planting coffee or Ceara rubber. If 

- 6 But in Sir James Sadler’s last Report (No. 557), from which a good deal of the 
information in this article is derived, it is stated that the feathers of the indigenous 


birds compare very favourably with those of South Africa (p. 22). 
aa2 
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these tropical plantations are successful, as they promise to be, they will 
help the highland farmers by offering them a further market for their 
flour, potatoes, milk, butter, eggs, bacon, vegetables, and European 
fruits (which last grow splendidly in the cooler country). 

Class 2—the European settler with a very small capital—has not 
been altogether a success. The majority of this type came from 
South Africa and established themselves in this Equatorial region on 
a false basis. They did not intend working with their own hands, but 
proposed hiring the native to work forthem. In fact, some of them— 
the pioneers of this class—told the present writer that ‘ it would destroy 
the white man’s prestige if he were seen by a negro working with his 
hands.’ It was apparently the white man’s business to ride about and 
inspect ; in fact, unconsciously, the spirit of the old slavery days in- 
fluenced their minds and spoke through their lips. If my own experience 
may count with them for anything, they may take it from me, who 
have travelled many times and now for many years through Africa— 
North, East, South, West, and Central—that the white man loses 
prestige nowhere by setting a good example to the negro and working 
in his shirt-sleeves. Were the British engineers on the Uganda Rail- 
way not respected? Or on the Sierra Leone, Gold Coast, Lagos 
Railways? Are missionaries in the great industrial missions, Catholic 
and Protestant, not respected ? 7 

It i8 settlers of this type—and they are not confined to East or 
South Africa—who make the loudest gutcry about the lazy negro 
and are most strongly in favour of forced labour. Consequently, the 
men of Class 2 are not the best-loved of the white immigrants, either 
by the officials or by the natives. With the latter they show them- 
selves most unsympathetic, looking upon them as so many automata, 
from whom a fixed amount of work must be extracted in a given time 
for 2 minimum wage. 

Yet (writes an East African) this middle class of settler contains some very 
hard-working, admirable fellows, and if one considers the conditions under 
which they work it is easy to understand their difficulties and their irritability. 
When it is their planting time it is also the planting time of the natives ; their 
harvests coincide with the natives’ harvests. Nevertheless, it is at these seasons 
that they demand the most abundant supply of native labour, and curse the 
impotency of the Local Government because it cannot force the natives to satisfy 
an immediate demand for low-priced labour. 


It may be inferred from the foregoing remarks that the man with 


7 The noxious idea that the white man is always to be foreman and never labourer, 
that it ‘lowers his prestige’ in the eyes of the ‘natives’ if he is seen working with 
his hands, is, together with whisky, sapping the foundations of the British Empire, 
and must be eradicated. Of course there are climatic reasons which in most cases 
make it impossible for the white man to work as a navvy or a gardener in parts of 
the West Indies and tropical America, West Africa, the coast of East Africa, and in 
India. Therefore, these are not ‘ white man’s countries.’ But when the climate is 
not against it the white man must wield the pick and spade, hoe and drill, shears and 
lasso, as much as the yellow man or the black. If the white man is to remain master 
and teacher, and here and there a monopolist, he must be equal to all pursuits and 
achievements. 
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3001. is unlikely to succeed. This, however, is only the case if he poses 
as @ capitalist and an employer of labour. On these lines he will soon 
get into difficulties ; but if he enters East Africa, ashe would Canada, 
determined to work with his own hands his small capital will prove 
a blessing instead of a curse. The great thing is to eliminate the 
idea with which he has come possessed—that black labour is as 
cheap as it appears on the surface. Kuli labour is very cheap in 
India, but the Asiatic labourer transported to Africa has not proved 
an invariable success. If the Indian operative is at all skilled he 
requires high pay (in Africa); his food is more expensive or tiresome 
to procure than that of the indigenous black man ; he falls sick oftener, 
and, in short, is rather a doubtful bargain. The Indian settler—free 
colonist—in East Africa may be a success. Indians are very useful 
as skilled workmen, &c., but I doubt if they are going seriously to 
ease the labour difficulties of Africa. These must be solved in the 
main by the friendly co-operation of white and black. 

At present negro labour in East Africa is capricious and uncertain. 
Desertion is distressingly frequent, and deserters—breakers of con- 
tracts—are hard to trace owing to the facility with which negroes 
change their names, and the ease with which they pass from one part 
of the Protectorate to another. At one time they may be dressed 
with the amplitude of the Arabised Swahili or the ‘ mission boy,’ at 
another they may appear as naked savages. Legal identification is 
very difficult. Then, again, the agricultural tribes dwelling in the 
vicinity of the white men’s fayms or plantations—Giriama, Nika, 
Taita, Taveita, Kamba, Kikuyu, Pokomo—have prospered greatly 
under our protectorate and are busily engaged on their own farms, 
‘ mashamba,’ and plantations, and do not work for hire. That being 
so and as they have acquitted themselves of their taxes, who is going 
to make them work against their will? Certainly not any official of 
the British Government. Even if such a policy were sanctioned 
as this end, it would soon lead to a devastating revolt. The extra- 
industrious Lake tribes, like the Kavirondo—to say nothing of the 
resources of the Uganda populations—must be discounted, unfortu- 
nately, because of the danger lest they might carry sleeping sickness 
(dormant in the veins of many of them) into East Africa. They are, 
however, available as a labour force for the Western settlements ; but 
the present writer found in 1900-1 that the Kavirondo and other 
Lake tribes were very sensitive to the cold of the highlands above an 
altitude of 6500 feet, where the white man regains his vigour and 
prefers to settle. 

® I would not deny the assertions made by some East African colonists that the 
natives are somewhat lightly taxed in proportion to the benefits and facilities they 
receive. No doubt in the course of time, taxation, especially of unmarried men and 
nomads, will increase. At present the native does not contribute, proportionately to 


the area of land occupied and the improved conditions of life, his fair quota of the 
administration expenses. 
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The cattle-keeping people (Masai, Nandi, Lumbwa, &c.) are not 
very numerous, and only care to engage for cattle-keepers or shepherds. 
The Somalis are domestic servants (of the best), traders, guides, 
interpreters, and would not dream of engaging to till the fields. 

In Queensland at one time it was asserted that the cultivation 
of sugar could not be carried on without Kanaka labour. Now, to 
ensure a ‘ White’ Australia, the Polynesians and Melanesians have 
been repatriated and the Anglo-Saxon Australian is thrown mainly 
on his own resources. Instead of diminishing, the output of sugar 
has actually increased. Of course machinery has come into play in 
labour-saving devices, and machinery will play a similar part in Hast 
Africa. Fortunately, oxen are again cheap in East Africa now that 
the various cattle diseases are abated, and they are of a type that is 
easily broken in, very docile. Already they are much used in ploughing, 
instead of the negro man or woman, with their pre-historic hoes, hack- 
ing up the ground. Of course, in spite of all these provisos and draw- 
backs and exaggerations and theories, some degree of negro labour 
is always available; but planters and farmers must try to employ 
fewer labourers and pay them better. ‘It would probably astonish 
‘most of our East African farmers,’ writes a well-known East African 
who also knows his England, ‘if they inquired of an English farmer 
the number of hands he employs in proportion to the acreage of his 
farm.’ 

But still the labour problem is the problem with the white settlers, 
the large and small capitalists of East Africa, and some solution must be 
found. Is a most promising colony to collapse at the very beginning of 
its success ? There will soon be thousands of sheep to be shorn in the 
Rift Valley, the supply of pigs and the demand for European labour 
at the bacon factories before long will be very considerable; brick- 
layers, carpenters, masons, superior mechanics are required in many 
directions. Are these indispensable elements in the community to 
be filled up from India or China? Or for the want of them is East 
Africa to languish undeveloped until such time as the mission schools 
can turn out highly-trained negroes who—with the sleeping sickness 
‘terror set at rest—may fulfil these requirements, and thus by degrees 
create a predominantly black East Africa with a few white landlords ? 
The Boers seemingly will not apply themselves here (any more than 
in South Africa) to anything but a pastoral life and perhaps to a primi- 
tive transport service. They will do for the plateaus of Hast Africa 
what they once did for the Transvaal and the Orange State—kill 
out the game, neglect or destroy the forests, and perhaps reduce the 
negro tribes to a mild serfage. Locust plagues will go unchecked ; 
in fact, it may be the history of inner South Africa (without the in- 
valuable Huguenot element) before the British intervened. 

Of course the Boers are now British subjects, and, like the natives 
of India or Hong Kong, have the right to take full advantage of their 
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Imperial citizenship. But it was the taxpayers of the United King” 
dom alone who found the money for the entire East African adventure, 
Uganda Railway and all. The Indian Government assisted, it is true, 
by lepding brave soldiers for the more serious fighting, and workmen 
for constructing the Uganda Railway. Indian commerce has for a 
hundred years fructified the East African coast belt. So far as moral 
claim to waste land is concerned the rights of the Indian native must 
be ranked after those of the person born in Great Britain or Ireland. 
The claim to consideration of the South African—Boer or Afrikander— 
is no greater than that of the Australian, Mauritian or Maltese. It is, 
in fact, a little vexatious of the Boers, with all South Africa up to the 
Zambezi to colonise, that they should be making a dead set at the 
30,000 square miles of choice uninhabited land in East Africa. But, 
of course, if they are first in the field with their application it must be 
attended to, especially as the Indians, should they come, will probably - 
claim to settle on the hotter lands outside these little paradises. 

Can we do nothing in the matter? Must we follow our favourite 
policy of drift? I know that Government Departments have had a 
horror of initiating great movements, of taking risks, of being other- 
wise than colourless ; so that in case of failure they might seem blame- — 
less ; have had, I say, for fortunately men of character belonging to 
both sides of the House, and permanent officials, no longer content 
to be Providences without a personal policy, have done recently bold, 
drastic things with the national money and authority, at home and 
abroad, ahead of public opinion.’ ‘Did not always have’ I might add, 
since the measures which were taken in the eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries to colonise America, Australia, and South Africa were 
not less bold than the scheme I am about to outline for the filling up 
of East Africa, a scheme which has already been discussed by com- 
petent persons in England and East Africa. 

The Local Government Board, the London Municipalities, and 
charitable organisations are said to spend something like 800,000/. per 
annum on the unemployed, out-of-works, and other able-bodied men 
and women who, often through no fault of their own, are on their beam- 
ends and do not know where to turn for work and sustenance. I have 
met with not a few cases myself, in my own studies of London—ex- 
soldiers or naval seamen, who have married and attempted to find a 
niche somewhere in the life of the great cities or in the country, and yet 
are every now and then out of a job, hollow-eyed, and hideously 


® Witness the measures recently taken for the development of British West Africa 
on lines which, though distinctly advantageous to European commerce, are primarily 
conceived in the interests of the indigenous negroes. I wish those persons—mem- 
bers of Parliament and sincere philanthropists—who are rightly anxious about the 
justice of Imperial policy would visit Sierra Leone in the coming winter. The 
administration of the Protectorate behind the ancient ‘colony’ of Sierra Leone is an 
object-lesson. Sierra Leone—once the white man’s grave—is orily ten days’ steam 
from, Southampton, and its scenery is in many parts exceedingly beautiful, 
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anxious asto theirhome. The Salvation Army, and organisations and 
persons I have known, have helped these people drifting along the edge 
of despair out to a life in some colony—truly blessed in*comparison ; 
the husband perhaps first, the wife afterwards, or more often the hus- 
hand has sent himself for the wife out of earnings saved in the first 
two years. Or unmarried men have gone out of London misery into 
colonial sunshine, and have been able to marry later on. 

But it is becoming increasingly difficult to place moneyless, not- 
altogether-skilled people in Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and 
other self-governing divisions of the Empire which have got beyond 
the experimental. stage and can afford to pick and choose their immi- 
grants. Why not therefore—very cautiously—try East Africa, 
the healthy, unoccupied uplands of East Africa, with the double 
purpose of peopling at any rate a proportion of these beautiful lands 
with British settlers and of lessening the pressure of misery to some 
small degree on those who can find no continuous and healthy employ- 
ment in the old country? The Society for finding Employment for 
Soldiers and Sailors could, I am sure, propose a number of suitable 
candidates. Married men under forty-seven years of age, without 
children (or who are able to leave their children temporarily in the 
care of friends) might be given the preference. The country is not 
quite sufficiently developed yet for unattached spinsters. In some 
ways the ideal candidate would be the unmarried strong young man, 
who, if he prospered after the first two years, might apply to have his 
future wife sent out to him. Everything that was wise might be 
done to encourage women coming out equally with men. Experience 
with missionaries and Government officials has shown that women 
stand the climate and conditions of life in normal India and Africa 
no worse than men. Two irrefragable conditions of selection should be 
adopted for the men and women ‘ assisted-settlers ’ sent out to East 
Africa : good health and good character. No one of known alcoholic 
habits should be enrolled and everything possible should be done to 
impress on these people the uter harmfulness of spirit-drinking in the 
tropics. Complete abstinence should be upheld as the best extreme 
for puzzled people. It might not be unpractical, either, to give them 
simple manuals of the Swahili language, of which the more intelligent 
might acquire the rudiments before entering on their new life. 

Perhaps with care and prudence 500, or even later a thousand 
of these British settlers with strong arms but no capital might be 
drafted annually into the East Africa Protectorate. It would be 
unwise to send them out in special shiploads or larger parties than 
100 at a time. Very likely the best organisation to undertake the 
transport, conduct, and settling-down might be a committee delegated 
by the Crown agents or the Emigrants’ Information Office. A local 
committee consisting mainly of officials (but with some unofficial 
element) might be established in East Africa to control and direct the 
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- whole plan locally, as to selection of land and everything else. The 
Emigration Information Office would supervise all the arrangements 
on this side. No persons should be despatched from this end until the 
local aythorities were ready to receive and locate them, and as ‘little 
delay as possible should elapse between the arrival of the emigrants at 
Mombasa and their location on their farms or. in their temporary 
dwellings. The cost of the experiment, however, should be borne 
in the first instance by the Home Departments who were interested 
in finding this means of livelihood for the out-of-work and destitute 
people of our town and country. 

The Colony would provide the vacant land necessary for these 
experiments. This agricultural land in suitable localities (healthy, 
of course) might be cut up into blocks of thirty acres each, every 
alternate block being open for allotment. Twenty acres should be 

“allotted to each candidate, with the right to take up the remaining 

ten*acres after one year. The vacant blocks of land in between the 

holdings would be available for further individual expansion. 

The terms of the holdings should not be freehold (except by pur- 
chase at local prices), but a perpetual rent of a few shillings per annum, 
with reversion to the Crown if unoccupied for more than one year, 
or if, after a reasonable period, a proportion of the thirty acres was not 
cultivated. If the Crown resumed possession there should be com- 
pensation to the late holder for any buildings or permanent improve- 
ments due to his own expenditure. Terms might further be arranged 
whereby ownership of the ground allotted might be granted after 
(say) ten years’ occupation and cultivation. Advances and loans 
by the Local Government might to a reasonable degree be regarded as 
a first mortgage on the little estate. But all these details could be 
safely left to be worked out and controlled by the Land Board in 
East Africa, and this department, under the supreme direction of 
the Governor, would certainly take a liberal view of all questions 
where hard-working, praiseworthy settlers were concerned. The 
conditions as to development should not be burdensome, the /irst 
object of this plan being to create a home for a British settler wherein 
he or she may be happy and by means of which they may become 
colonists and workers who will assist generally in the development of 
East Africa. 

Tools, ploughs, oxen, should be lent by the local Government upon 
reasonable terms, and a system of co-operative use should be called 
into existence whereby a group of farms afforded each other mutual 
help with the means supplied. Some trouble and some expense 
should be gone to (partly contributed by the Home organisation 
finding the funds for this experiment and the Local Government 
profiting eventually by its success) in assisting the colonist to erect 
healthy, suitable dwellings for European occupation on his farm. These 
need not be costly. The wood could be for the most part supplied 
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from the local forests. This and corrugated iron for the roofing 
would be the principal materials, at any rate for temporary dwellings. 
If there was any adjoining piece of land with suitable clay, the whole 
group of farmers might be encouraged to make and bake bricks (every 
missionary knows how) and gradually build themselves comfortable, 
wholesome dwelling-houses of brick and mortar, with tiled roofs and 
tiled floors. Missionaries do this sort of thing often with their own 
hands : why might not reasonable intelligent men and women outside 
the missionary fold ? 

Seed-corn, seed-potatoes, and the seeds of other useful plants 
and food crops ; fowls, geese, ducks, pigs, goats and other live-stock 
might also be issued to these settlers at Government expense, the 
cost (as low as possible) being debited to the settler in common with 
the other advances, to be paid off out of his earnings or the selling 
price of his farmstuff. 

One implicit condition of selection as a Government-aided settler 
in East Africa would be that every man for, at any rate, ten years 
after his arrival should, while in the Colony, join the volunteer force 
and submit himself to such local training as may be exacted from 
such a force, besides sharing with the local volunteers in a liability 
to serve in defence of the Colony as ordered by the Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief. The Local Government no doubt would arrange 
to make some small compensatory payment to the man while absent 
from his farm on obligatory training or when on active service. For 
this reason of the special usefulness of these settlers as an armed 
force which might be called upon in emergencies to defend the Colony 
from internal or external trouble it is important that they should be 
selected as much as possible from ex-soldiers, naval seamen, marines, 
or men used to arms and perhaps to discipline. In any case they 
should be of good physique. Men of this description have come 
out for work on the Uganda Railway or overland telegraph, and then, 
when construction was finished and staffs cut down, have taken small 
plots of land near the railway with, it may be, a capital in hand of 
only a few rupees. By dint of sheer hard work they have at the end 
of a year and a half made quite a comfortable living and put by 
money in the bank. 

Of course the settlers, providing they fulfil conditions as to resi- 
dence and perhaps cultivation to a reasonable degree, are not to be 
obliged only to gain a living by farming. Provided they do not make 
an unfair use of their twenty or thirty acres and Government loan of 
house and materials, they should be left free to follow any honest avo- 
cation that presents itself. They would represent, in fact, a labour 
force above all things. Many clerkships in the service of the Govern- 
ment or of the merchants, instead of being given to Goanese (Portu- 
guese Indians), might be filled by Britishers with a decent school board 
or army education. The Local Government and big contractors employ 
hundreds of Indian artisans whose pay varies from 41. to 6l. per month. 
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These men are often of poor constitution and do not always stand the 
cold of the upland country. They might easily be replaced by English, 
Irish, Scottish workmen who would work twice as hard (even within 
the limits of an eight-hour ‘ day ’) and who could therefore be retained 
at double the cost of the Indian. Thousands of pounds are annually 
sent away from East Africa to India in wages paid to Indian carpenters, 
masons, and other skilled workmen which might just as well go into 
_ British pockets. There would still remain plenty to do for the Indian 

in the hot coast lands quite outside this special colonisation scheme. 
Of course East Africa is not ripe yet for trades’ unions and leagues 
for equalising wages and hours of labour, such as in our own crowded 
country have been gradually making life possible and endurable 
for the workers-with-their-hands. These organisations are somewhat 
strangling the enterprise of Canada and Australia, and would be still 
more out of place in East Africa. 

The sheep-farming industry of the Rift Valley will, as before 
mentioned, require soon an adequate supply of white shearers. Most 
of the persons concerned in this industry declare that the Masai 
and other negroes called in as sheep-shearers have very little sense of 
responsibility, or kindly feeling towards the sheep: they spoil the 
fleeces and injure the animals. With a colony of thirty-acre settlers 
growing up alongside the bigger farms a supply of men who could be 
taught to shear would be at hand, and the result would be mutually 
beneficial. 

As regards the use to which these ‘small’ settlers could put their 
own plots of ground, there is (besides agriculture and actual food- 
crops) pig-breeding for the great bacon factories. The pig is the 
ideal beast for the poor man in East Africa. These animals hardly 
cost anything to feed on an East African farm. Sweet potatoes 
grow here like weeds and are ideal fattening food for pigs, besides being 
exceedingly palatable for human beings. Another point in East 
African pig-keeping which is favourable—a point, indeed, which 
should be taken into account in all these proposals—is that there is no 
winter. Consequently pigs can be fed on the produce of the ground 
all the year round. This climatic advantage of the East African 
highlands must be insisted on. It is a most important asset in the 
50,000 square miles of plateau country in the Ukamba, Kenya, 
Naivasha, and Kisumu provinces, 25,000 of which at least are still open 
to European settlement. There is not only no winter in these equa- 
torial regions, but there is no intolerable summer heat nor prolonged 
drought. You have here an ideal climatea perpetual English July. 

Poultry-rearing for this reason is a valuable adjunct for the poor 
settler. The poultry supply of Nairobi and Mombasa is in the hands 
of natives who stroll in intermittently hawking the small bantam- 
like fowls from door to door. The egg-supply is unorganised, and at 
times eggs are almost unprocurable. Yet in both uplands and low- 
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lands European fowls, turkeys, ducks (and peacocks, I might add) 
thrive remarkably well. Geese of European breeds do not; the best 
breed of geese for East Africa is the domesticated Chinese goose (a 
very handsome bird) so common and so cheap in India. My opinions 
on poultry-keeping are based on my own experiments in Uganda, on 
Kilimanjaro, and in the very similar regions of British Central Africa. 
They are confirmed by the results of some very interesting experiments 
tried by one of the railway engineers on the Eastern verge of the Mau 
plateau. 

Bee-keeping also will probably prove a useful addition to the 
‘small man’s’ income. The Akamba tribe exports many tons of 
beeswax annually, selling it at about one shilling per pound. The 
honey is, however, wasted or made into native beer, and more 
delicious honey no one could desire to taste. 

European fruits can also be grown to advantage on the uplands, 
except possibly peaches and plums. But at present the supply of 
this most necessary ingredient of diet in Africa is almost totally lacking. 
Residents have still to depend on the mangoes, pineapples, and delicious 
oranges sent up from the coast lands ; but the supply of these tropical 
fruits is inadequate, and the prices charged are often exorbitant in the 
European settlements of the far interior. Oranges and limes, it might 
be mentioned, thrive everywhere in East Africa below an altitude 
of 9000 feet. European vegetables grow most satisfactorily, except 
celery. These, too, might be cultivated by the poor man, not only for 
his own eating, but for sale. The potatoes grown on the Kikuyu 
highlands are already famous; but as they are perishable (especially 
if long detained at Mombasa, owing to the discouragingly infrequent 
trains and the defective ocean steamer service) the market is a fluc- 
tuating one, and the small farmer has recently been warned against 
making potatoes his staple crop. 

Of course, another great need of the British colonists of East 
Africa is a direct and efficient British line of steamers plying between 
England and Mombasa, calling in also at Aden, to connect with India, 
Berberah (Somaliland), Kismayu, Port Durnford, Lamu, Mombasa and 
Zanzibar. Such a line would do wonders to develop British, Indian 
and native commerce in these rich but much-neglected regions. At 
first this line would have to be heavily subsidised to enable it to compete 
with the admirably conducted French and German steamers; and 
in return for this subsidy a high rate of speed should be exacted and 
decent food and cabin accommodation. Those of us who do not travel 
much are scarcely aware hgw bad is the food and cooking, how in- 
different the cabin accommodation, on several of the British lines 
which serve India and the South and East African coasts. Many a 
death is attributable to shocking discomfort from these causes in the 
Red Sea. ' 

Of course at present no one who is a free agent would travel out to 
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East Africa by steamers under the British flag, if they desired to com- 
bine on this not-too-agreeable voyage cleanly and spacious cabin 
accommodation, good, simple, wholesome food, civility of stewards, 
freedom from taxation,’° and rapidity of transit. But this discrepancy 
between the passenger steamers of the three nations is partly due to the 
large subsidies given by the German and French Governments. The 
establishment of the East African Line has greatly benefited German 
commerce. A freight rebate is granted to German shippers, which 
naturally reacts in favour of German goods and against those of other 
nations. This is particularly noticeable in the hardware and cotton 
goods trade. In a similar way with exported produce, the London 
market is not so readily approached when the produce is carried in 
German or French shipping lines having their bases at Hamburg and 
Marseilles. 

If, however, a steady stream of assisted colonists could be sent out 
to East Africa, which in time would gradually quicken the passenger 
and goods traffic, the subsidy might be decreased, and finally become 
simply an Imperial guarantee of a maximum transport revenue to the 
steamship line, provided a standard of efficiency were maintained in food, 
comfort, and speed—an Imperial guarantee, for surely first India, and 
Jater British South Africa, and perhaps Australia, might see their way 
to relieving the mother country of the whole burden of such an ex- 
periment, since the commerce of these other portions of the Empire 
might profit by the development of East Africa? And in return for 
such an Imperial subsidy a rebate similar to that granted by Germany 
to German shippers might be granted by us to the merchants of the 
British Empire employing this line of steamers. 

The problem of native reserves is not yet quite settled. Out of 
heedlessness, negro tribes have occasionally received as a reserve or as 
actual allotments slices of cool upland when they might just as well 
have been given tracts of warm country as well suited to their needs, 
but not adapted for European settlements. Thus native tribes are a 
good deal split up (sometimes) in their locations. If there was any 
motive guiding the local administration in these matters it was the 
desire to avoid solidarity in the distribution of native forces. But 
this policy also weakens the (possible) White and Indian settlements. 
If these are dotted about in little enclaves there is much more difficulty 
in defending them than if they were formed into respectably large 
communities. In fact, the ideal arrangement of East Africa would 
be a series of counties or administrative divisions, largely identical 
with racial or tribal divisions. There might be several little Englands, 
a little Scotland, a Boerland, a new India, a Galaland, a southern 
Somaliland, a Swahili province, Masailand, Kikuyu county, Nandi 
county, and so on. Each of these divisions might in the future have 

© The unofficial taxation on board most British steamers is becoming intolerable 
to poor passengers. Subscriptions and testimonials, sweeps and charities—to say 
nothing of tips. 
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The white areas:on the map of British East Africa show the extent of land colonisable by Europeans 
so far as climate is concerned. 


The white areas show the approximate extent of land open for European colonisation after Native 
reserves and future claims are taken into account. The darker tint in the Native reserve area 
shows the land occupied by Negroes (including Masai and Nilotes). The lighter tint indicates a 
population mainly N |-Caucasian, such as Gala and Somali. These regions, inhabited by the 
Hamitic Negroids (Gala, &c.), are thinly populated, and might offer considerable scope for 
Hindu immigration. The patch marked (1) is the Northern Masai reserve, which might well be 
exchanged for patch (3), at present held open for Europeans. Patch (2) is the Southern Masai 


reserve. The black line is the U, Railway. 
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considerable powers of self-government, and when a franchise was 
introduced it could be given with no regard to colour or race, but only 
with regard to a basis of literacy and intelligence. The British 
Governor and his representative council would be supreme over all. . 

There might be, for example, a simple compact Masai reserve. 
The southern of the two reserves already allotted to the Masai might 
be enlarged to the westward, and the northern reserve applied to 
Europeans or Bantu negroes. This might be effected by sinking 
artesian wells in the southern reserve which would open up for 
cattle-grazing infinitely larger tracts than are now used by the Masai 
in this region. 

Many of the negroes of East Africa, it must be remembered, have 
only taken to the hills and cold plateaus because they were incessantly 
raided in the low lands. Now that security for life and property is 
established, many of them with no permanent settlements or improve- 
ments at present to their credit would willingly take up locations in 
the hotter lowlands; not perhaps the Masai, but certainly the Bantu. 

Another problem to be tackled scientifically is that of the pre- 
servation of game. In order to preserve the wild animals of East 
Africa from rapid extinction at the hands of reckless game-slayers— 
European, Goanese and Somali—very large areas (30,000 square miles 
in all) were marked off as game preserves. Much of this land is 
eminently well suited to colonisation. On the other hand, a good 
deal of Jubaland and the Tana country would equally well serve 
the purposes of national parks for game preservation. But these 
* parks ’ in little might be dotted all over the protectorate. 

In one way and another it might at any rate be assumed that we 
have in the southern and western parts of British East Africa at least 
25,000 square miles of healthy, unoccupied land open eventually 
(when roads are extended and railways likewise) to British settlement. 
These 25,000 square miles of fertile, well-watered soil should in time 
maintain a vigorous white population of at least 100,000. ‘White’ 
Natal, on an area of only about 10,000 square miles, supports already 
@ vigorous British and Dutch population of 100,000. The 100,000 
white English-speaking East Africans would become in time a powerful 
factor in the development and control of all East Africa, especially 
in friendly alliance with the Germans and Italians. 

But to start with, East Africa wants a completed scientific survey 
and an ideal land settlement ; literally an ‘ideal,’ to be registered and 
then to be achieved by degrees, without haste, injustice, violence, 
petty-mindedness, or caprice. The whole possession of 205,000 square 
miles is worth this outlay as an Imperial speculation ; but the outlay 
should not be the unbusinesslike unplanned dribbling away of the 
funds of the United Kingdom taxpayer, but an Imperial loan to 
be contracted by the State of East Africa and paid off out of 
her future wealth. 

H. H. Jounston. 
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THE FIGHT FOR UNIVERSAL PENNY 
POSTAGE 


UNIVERSAL penny postage may well be described as a scheme whereby 
any inhabitant of our planet, white, black, or yellow, may be enabled 
for the sum of one penny to communicate with any other at the lowest 
possible rate and the highest attainable speed—Englishman with 
German, Frenchman, Italian, or Russian ; European with American ; 
Asiatic with Australian or African—so that when one soul has some- 
thing to say to another, neither colour, nor religion, nor creed, nor 
diplomacy, nor national antipathy, nor latitude nor longitude, nor 
poverty, nor any other barrier, shall stand between them. It is a 
grand yet simple assertion of the brotherhood of nations ; itis a change 
that threatens no interests and benefits all mankind. 

I purpose to-day to tell the story of our fight for universal penny 
postage during the last quarter of a century, and to indicate as briefly 
as possible the present situation and the difficulties to be overcome 
to complete this grand and beneficent work. Let us, in the first place, 
glance at the high postage rates from Great Britain to her Colonies 
twenty-five years ago, and the extraordinary anomalies then existing. 
At that time I found that while no less than 300,000 emigrants left 
our shores annually, never to return, the postage of a letter to 
Australia was 6d., and to India 5d., while the rate from France or 
Germany to these countries was only 24d. This high rate of postage 
caused correspondence between relatives and friends to be sent at 
only rare intervals, and after a brief period to cease altogether. 

On the 30th of March, 1886, I was fortunate in winning by ballot 
in the House of Commons the first place. I took advantage of it to 
move the following resolution : ‘That in the opinion of this House 
the time has arrived for the Government of this country to open 
negotiations with other Governments with a view to the establish- 
ment of a universal international penny postage system.’ In 
submitting this to a crowded House I pointed out that it was obvious 
to every mind that by the supply of a cheap, rapid, and trustworthy 
method of communication in Great Britain and Ireland not only 
had our people bigh and low enjoyed a means of continuous intercourse 
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and fellowship with absent friends, not only had works of ‘charity 
been facilitated, sympathies enlarged, and unity of feeling promoted, 
but, in addition, an incalculable stimulus had been given to trade and 
industry of every kind and degree. On these grounds I asked that 
penny postage be extended to our Colonies and foreign nations ; I 
pointed out that new and distinct advantages would be secured by 
this extension to the whole world. These were, first, the promotion 
of brotherly feeling with the millions of Englishmen dwelling in our 
Colonies, and, secondly, the creation and fostering of a feeling of 
solidarity and common interest. I then proceeded to describe the 
conditions of the emigrant to Australia and to America, pointing 
out that the mass of these exiles were persons in the humblest circum- 
stances, who worked for a daily wage and had to calculate every 
farthing of expenditure, and with whom economy most often began 
by the giving up an expensive correspondence, and so practically 
casting off all the ties which bound them to the land of their fathers. 
I read a number of letters from the most influential men in Great 
Britain and Ireland in favour of ‘universal penny postage ; in conclu- 
sion, I prayed the House of Commons to make intercourse between 
our sundered coasts as easy as speech, as free as air. I entreated them 
to tolerate no longer this unworthy great postal profit on the expres- 
sion of our fraternal sympathies and on the natural development of 
our trade. And I foretold that this reform, when it is ours—as 
it soon must be—would confer a widespread benefit on commerce, 
would bring new happiness into myriads of homes here in this country, 
and scattered by the brimming margent or the long wash of the 
Australasian seas, over pathless prairies in America, over tractless 
plains in Australia, and along glancing equatorial streams, and it 
would form the last, and not the least, tenacious of the ties that 
bound our Colonies to their Mother Country. During the debate 
that followed there was a feeling prevailing in the House that it would 
be wise as a first step to confine penny postage ‘to the Colonies of the 
British Empire, and, in order not to lose any advantage, I got a friend 
of mine to move an amendment—simply asking for imperial penny 
postage. There was no chance of putting this amendment to the test of 
a division, and in the meanwhile the Financial Secretary of the Treasury 
was put up to reply on behalf of the Government. He pointed out that 
the Government was then losing 1000/. a day, or more than 360,000/. 
a year, over the present packet service, and it would be ruinous to 
agree to the resolution proposed by the honourable member for 
Canterbury. A vote was then taken on the motion for universal 
penny postage, and I was defeated; but I had the satisfaction of 
taking into the lobby with me 142 members of Parliament, to each 
of whom I had the honour twelve years later of presenting a silver 
penny on the day of our first great victory. 

From the hour of our defeat in 1886 no Government, and especially 
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no Postmaster-General in England, had any rest. To the whole 
Press of the United Kingdom, from The Times to the smallest 
newspaper in the country, deep thanks are due for their loyal 
and consistent support of the movement for Universal Penny 
Postage. 

One would imagine that there would be no difficulty in carrying 
out our great scheme with, at our back, such strong support. I learned, 
however, for the first time a startling truth : I discovered that England 
was ruled by officials. I may say at once that no Minister dare enter 
office and hope for a successful administration if he has the misfortune 
to be unable to work with his officials, or if he opposes their views, 
and I am prepared to give half a dozen instances of the truth of what 
I now affirm. 

The campaign for universal penny postage, and as a first step 
imperial penny postage, really began on the day of the first defeat of 
the measure in Parliament. Let the files of The Times and the 150 
volumes of Hansard before me tell the story. Pages of the business 
paper were filled with questions of a tormenting character to the 
Postmaster-General or his representative. Every weak point in the 
postal administration was held up to the scorn and ridicule of the 
British public. I published throughout the land sixty reasons for 
the adoption of imperial penny postage. Every chamber of com- 
merce in England, Ireland, and Scotland passed special resolutions 
in its favour. I visited almost every civilised country in the world 
and learned by heart almost every Postal Guide. There was a very 
grave danger of tiring or boring the House of Commons while attacking 
the Post Office, the unfortunate Postmasters-General, and their sub- 
ordinates ; happily this danger was averted. For a rest from penny 
postage I was successful in interesting and amusing the public and 
keeping the Post Office officials busy by publishing in The Times a 
list of sixty inland postal reforms demanded by an exasperated public 
from the mandarins of St. Martin’s le Grand. I carried most of these 
reforms. Many afternoons were passed by amusing revelations which 
caused a good deal of laughter and good-humour—such as whether 
my right honourable friend was aware that he charges in a telegram 
‘ mother-in-law ’ as one word and ‘ father-in-law ’ as three ; Newcastle- 
on-Tyne as one word, St. Leonards-on-Sea as three words; M.P. as 
two words and m.p. as one word, and M.P. as two words and P.M. as 
one word ; Charing Cross as two words and St. Pancras as one word— 
the latter because it is the name of a saint. 

In 1889 and 1890, in furtherance of my postal scheme, I visited 
the United States of America and had long conferences there with 
the Hon. John Wanamaker, the Postmaster-General in the Harrison 
Administration, and he expressed the greatest sympathy with the 
object of my visit. It is not necessary to publish the enormous 
correspondence on the subject of penny postage with America during 
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the past eighteen years. It is enough to state that the Postage Com- 
mittee of the United States Government in 1890, while expressing 
themselves favourable, reported that they were in favour of including 
Germany in the reduction to the penny rate when the time came. 
I sent the whole of the correspondence to Lord Salisbury and Mr. 
Goschen. On my return to England I was assailed in the bitterest 
possible manner, in the organ of the Imperial Federation League, for 
including the United States in the scheme for imperial penny postage. 
The writer charged me with having sacrificed the imperial character 
of the scheme. In other words, he said that by admitting a foreign 
country to the benefit of the reform we spoilt its character. Need- 
less to say, the answer I gave was not calculated to strengthen 
the position of the Imperial Federation League, and it shortly 
_ after crumbled by the decisive action of Lord Rosebery. At this 
moment I would like to say that I was considerably buoyed up 
in my work by two letters sympathising with the objects of my 
campaign—one was from the Prince of Wales, and the other from 
Lord Rosebery. 

In the diaries of the work to advance imperial penny postage, 
and kept day by day for twelve years, I find a long official letter signed 
by Sir Stevenson Blackwood, the able official head of the Post Office 
for many years. It was the habit of Sir Stevenson Blackwood to give 
evidence, and his own individual opinion, and on this commence his 
letters in reply to complaints, ‘I am directed by the Postmaster- 
General to inform you,’ etc., as if the Postmaster-General was the 
originator of the dictum he proceeded to lay down. As a proof of 
this I may give an amusing incident. On a Select Committee (of which 
I was a member) to inquire into the expenditure of the Post Office, 
Sir Stevenson Blackwood declared that halfpenny postage did not 
pay, that there was a loss on halfpenny postage, and that all the 
Post Office profit of 3,000,000/. a year was made out of penny letters. 
This may or may not be true ; but Sir Stevenson Blackwood embodied 
this evidence in the Select Committee’s report, and for years and 
years, when any complaint was made to the Post Office of halfpenny 
postage regulations, Sir Stevenson Blackwood replied as follows: ‘I 
am directed by the Postmaster-General to inform you that a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons has reported that there is a. 
loss on halfpenny postage, and under these circumstances your request 
cannot be complied with.’ Now, Sir Stevenson Blackwood’s letter 
against imperial penny postage was ostensibly written at the dictation 
of Mr. Raikes, the Postmaster-General, but I affirm that the statements 
in this official letter were entirely at variance with the private views 
of the political head. 

In a brilliant article The Times demolished the arguments of the 
Post Office against imperial penny postage. In 1890 the jubilee of 
inland penny postage was celebrated by the Post Office. Mr. Raikes, 
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in making the speech of the evening, extolling the success of inland. 
penny postage, took advantage of the occasion to denounce an 
extension of it to all parts of the Empire. He especially mentioned 
India, and asked how it was possible to expect an increase of corre- 
spondence to justify penny postage to that country. Three months 
afterwards I had the high satisfaction of publishing a letter from Mr. 
Fanshawe, the Postmaster-General of India, showing that our corre- 
spondence had increased with India 70 per cent. during the previous 
ten years. 

The next skirmish with the British Post Office took place in the 
Royal Colonial Institute. Lord Albemarle was in the chair, and I 
read a paper on ‘Imperial Penny Postage.’ The Post Office officials 
came in their numbers, and a nephew of Rowland Hill’s, Mr. Pearson 
Hill, made a strong denunciatory speech against my proposal. I had 
the satisfaction of telling him that it would make his relative turn 
in his grave to hear his utterances. 

Wearying of the continual attacks on the Postal Administration, 
the Postmaster-General agreed to an all-sea or fourpenny route to 
Australia. This was by some people considered a great boon; but 
the following year Mr. Goschen, in his Budget speech, announced amid 
great cheers that he would make a reduction to 24d. for letters to all 
the British Colonies. This was, of course, gratifying to the people 
of the British Colonies, who had for many years enjoyed a 24d. rate to 
France, Germany, and other foreign countries. 

Meanwhile Postmasters-General and official heads of the Post 
Office would come and go’; the departure of most of them would be 
signalised by a complimentary dinner to me and our comparing notes 
of our fight. 

After a particularly hard battle, the Postmaster-General in 1892 
sent a circular letter to all the Colonies in the Empire advocating a 
universal 2d. rate for letters and a penny postcard transmissible 
everywhere. The letter conveying this proposal is a gem in its way. 
I give the last paragraph : 

Sir James Fergusson attaches importance to the institution of penny post- 
cards transmissible everywhere, because he thinks her Majesty’s Government 
would be in a strong position if, while resisting further attacks on postal 
revenue by insisting upon the advantages of a moderate uniform tariff, they 
were able also to point to the penny postcard as realising the idea of ‘ ocean 
penny postage’ or ‘imperial penny postage’ within the limits of what is 
reasonable. 


I am, etc., 
(Signed) §S. A. Buackwoop. 


With a rancour unsurpassed the postal mandarin did not hesitate 
to ask for a 2d. postage rate, on the plea that it would silence the 
agitator for a penny post. This proposal fell to the ground. 

A new Ministry came into power. One morning I received the 
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letter from Lord Rosebery already referred to, in which he said that 
on the way to Osborne to receive the seals of office he spoke to the 
Postmaster-General on the subject of imperial penny postage, and 
he hoped, ‘ with all my heart, our wishes may be realised.’ He little 
expected how helpless his Postmaster-General would be in the hands 
of the officials. Notwithstanding the efforts of Lord Rosebery, and 
even of Sir William Harcourt, who was Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and whose letters to me I would like to publish, the movement made 
no progress in consequence of the strenuous opposition of the Post 
Office. I devoted three years to continuing the agitation. I got two 
very wealthy Australians—the Hon. Sir J. W. Clarke and Sir Samuel 
Wilson—to unite with me in sending to the Government a bank 
guarantee against loss by the establishment of imperial penny postage. 
The new Chancellor of the Exchequer wrote to me that he would not 
accept the guarantee. 

Meanwhile the Postal Union held its quinquennial meeting in 
Washington, and at this the British delegates again proposed 2d. 
universal postage as a reply to the agitation for penny postage ; 
the motion was defeated by a large majority. Shortly afterwards 
two circulars were sent out: one from the Government of Great 
Britain, proposing a 2d. postage, and a second from the Canadian 
Government, proposing a three-cent or 1}d. postage. In order to 
come to some decision in the matter of those two circulars a con- 
ference of the representatives of the Empire and India, of the Crown 
Colonies and the Colonies enjoying responsible government, was 
called together in England, ostensibly ‘to consider the question of 
postage within the British Empire.’ The conference met for the 
first time in the Westminster Palace Hotel, London, on the 28th of 
June 1898. The Duke of Norfolk, Postmaster-General, represented 
the United Kingdom; Sir William Mulock, Postmaster-General, 
Canada; Sir David Tennant, the Cape of Good Hope; Mr. Kisch, 
British India ; Sir Clement Hill, the Protectorates under the Foreign 
Office; Mr. A. A. Pearson, the Crown Colonies; the Agents- 
General of the six Colonies, Australia; the Hon. W. P. Reeves, 
New Zealand; Sir James Winter, Newfoundland; and Sir Walter 
Peace, Natal. It should here be stated that during the three weeks 
over which the conference lasted, though only three formal meetings 
were held, the most active interviews and communications were 
passing between the above delegates, assisted as they were by the 
wise counsels of Lord Strathcona, the High Commissioner of Canada. 
The Duke of Norfolk in a mild way, and the official representatives 
of the British Post Office in a most vigorous manner, did everything 
possible by speech and verbal communications to induce the delegates 
’ to agree to 2d. postage. On the other hand, I had printed and impressed 
on all the members the views of Mr. Chamberlain, who had stated a 
year before ‘ that no money consideration would stand in the way of the 
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British Government in cheapening communication between England 
and the other parts of the Empire.’ It should be here stated that the 
Duke of Norfolk, though Postmaster-General, was not a member of 
the British Cabinet; he had been clearly misled by his officials, 
who had assured him privately that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would not support Mr. Chamberlain. The Duke of Norfolk was 
led to make the public announcement to the conference that Mr. 
Chamberlain’s statement ‘ was clearly nothing more than the expres- 
sion of a wish by an individual statesman.’ At the conclusion of the 
second meeting of the conference, on the 5th of July, I wrote a most 
urgent letter to Mr. Chamberlain, telling him of the treachery of the 
Post Office authorities in asking the great conference to pay no 
attention to his authoritative statement on imperial penny postage. 
I begged him to take immediate action. 

The third meeting of the delegates from all parts of the Queen’s 
dominions was held on the 12th of July 1898. Sir William Mulock 
proposed the following resolution : ‘ That it is advisable in the interests 
of the British Empire that the rate of postage for the conveyance of 
letters throughout the entire extent of the Empire be reduced from 
the present rate of twopence-halfpenny per half-ounce to one penny.’ 
Sir David Tennant seconded, and Sir William Peace, Agent-General 
for Natal, supported the resolution. It was carried by seven votes 
to five. The scene that followed was best expressed by the notable 
utterance of Mr. Reeves, the brilliant representative of New Zealand. 
He rose and said: ‘The declaration of the imperial acceptance of 
penny postage had come upon the Australian representatives like a 
thunderbolt, especially after the statements made by the British 
Post Office authorities at the previous meeting.’ Thus to Mr. 
Chamberlain was due the credit of carrying the last ramparts against 
imperial penny postage. The British Government, on the motion 
of Mr. Chamberlain, had given imperative instructions to the British 
postal officials to vote for imperial penny postage. 

After the conference the representative of India walked over to 
the House of Commons and told me that I had won—that imperial 
penny postage was carried. I hardly slept that night. At five 
o’clock The Times was brought to my bedside, confirming the glorious 
news. At luncheon at the Carlton Club the Duke of Norfolk crossed 
the floor to congratulate and shake hands with me, and from that 
moment he acted in the most generous manner in carrying out to the 
full the wishes of the conference. Every British mailship on the ocean 
was declared a British post office for penny letters, and so far as the 
Government of England was concerned imperial penny postage was 
triumphant for ever. A few of the Colonies held out, but at last all 
came into the arrangement. 

On the 25th of March 1905 the following correspondence took 
place between Lord Stanley and myself : 
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General Post Office, London: March 25, 1905, 


Dear HENNIKER HEaTON,—I cannot allow the bald statement which will 
appear in Monday’s papers, to the effect that, so far as this country is concerned, 
@ penny postage rate will come into force with Australia on April 1, to be the 
first announcement to you of the fulfilment of one of your postal dreams. 
You have worked for this reform with untiring energy, and I am glad to think 
that I am the first, though I shall certainly not be the last, to congratulate 
you. Credit to whom credit is due, and I should be the last to deny to you 
the credit of having to a great extent contributed to the success of negotiations 
which have terminated in a manner agreeable alike to you and to me. I trust 
now you will devote your attention to. trying to induce the Commonwealth to 
lower, at the earliest possible moment, their tariff to a penny, so that the 


‘imperial penny postage between ourselves and the Colonies may be complete. 
Yours sincerely, 
STANLEY, 


House of Commons, 8.W.: March 27, 1905. 


My pDEAR PosTMASTER-GENERAL,—Only those who have grown grey in the 
pursuit of some high and cherished aim can understand the feelings with which 
I read your kind and congratulatory message to me, announcing the inclusion 
of Australia in the scope of imperial penny postage. At last my reproach is 
removed, and an invidious exception, which went to my heart, is put an end 
to. No longer shall I be pained by reading such notices as ‘ Penny postage to 
all parts of the Empire excepting Australia,’ or ‘ Postage to all foreign countries 
and Australia, 23d.’ 

But my feelings are of small concern. It only remains for me, as a humble 
representative of public opinion in this matter, to tender you, as Postmaster- 
General, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Mr. 
Alfred Lyttelton, Colonial Secretary, and I ought to add the editor of The Times, 
the sincere felicitations and gratitude of our countrymen on the happy com- 
pletion of the imperial penny postage scheme. It had already, like the sections 
of an unfinished railroad, produced considerable benefits. But so long as the 
island continent stood aloof there was a kind of stigma attaching to it, which is 
now removed for ever. You have forged the last link in the intangible chain 
that binds the widely scattered fragments of the King’s dominions into one 
solid mass. You have thrown the mantle of imperial unity over the shoulders 
of the Sovereign. You have struck the ‘Lost Chord’ in the Imperial 
symphony, and one grand, perfect chorus ascends over land and sea. 

Let me mention that I have the strongest and most authoritative assurances 
that Australia will reciprocate your action at the earliest possible moment. 
I have never expressed impatience on the subject of her attitude, since I know 
that the adoption of the penny rate to England would involve the reduction of 
her inland rate to a penny, and a consequent annual loss of 250,000/. 

I ought not to conclude this letter of gratitude for a particular reform, great 
as it is, without expressing my sense of the value of numerous improvements 
effected in the postal and telegraphic system under the administration of 
yourself and your two predecessors, Mr. Austen Chamberlain and Lord 
Londonderry. 

I am, yours very faithfully, 
J. HENNIKER HEaron. 


On Christmas Day 1898 imperial penny postage was inaugurated. 
The presentation of the freedom of the City of London to me in a 
gold casket, and of the freedom of the City of Canterbury, in 1899, were 
events necessarily taken advantage of to continue the agitation for the 
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completion of our work for universal penny postage. The Right Hon. 
Sir J. G. Ward sent me a magnificent letter from New Zealand, declaring 
for universal penny postage, and shortly afterwards I received the 
following cable message from him : 

Wellington, New Zealand: Aug. 17, 1900, 


To HENNIKER Heaton, M.P., House of Commons, London. 

I have much pleasure in informing you that New Zealand introduces universal 
penny postage from the Ist January next. It will be a fitting commemoration 
of the new century, and will add another link to the chain of empire. 

J. G. Warp, 
Postmaster-General. 


It is needless to say that the publication of this telegram in The 
Times aroused general interest. Italy, some small European States, 
Egypt, and the United States of America agreed in succession to 
New Zealand sending her letters to them for ld. postage. I may 
add, en passant, that the three thousand American sailors visiting 
New Zealand the other day had the pleasure of posting their letters 
there for one penny each to their homes in the United States under 
the arrangement made by my friend, now Prime Minister of New 
Zealand. 

Meanwhile I had been pouring ridicule on the absurd arrange- 
ment of our having penny postage to India and Australia, to Gibraltar, 
Malta, and Aden, but in Egypt the traveller had to pay 23d. postage. 
I bombarded the Foreign Office ; on every voyage through the Suez 
Canal I got up a petition, and every passenger on board the P. & O. 
and Orient steamers signed, protesting against Egypt not being 
included in the penny postage scheme. Lord Kitchener told me he 
was strongly in favour of the proposal. The last petition was signed, 
on my voyage to Australia in August 1905, by the Governor of Queens- 
land, Lord Chelmsford, and many other influential passengers ; there 
were 200 signatories in all. When I got to Honolulu on my return 
voyage in December I found a cablegram from my friend his Excellency 
Saba Pasha, Postmaster-General, conveying the joyful news of the 
adoption of penny postage by Egypt. It is very amusing to read the 
two notifications of penny postage issued on the 5th of December 
1905—the one from the British Post Office, warning the public that 
penny postage was only granted to Egypt as an exceptional thing ; 
while Egypt’s announcement was a declaration that, while adopting 
penny postage to England, it was to be given to every other country 
in the world (i.e., universal penny postage) that would agree to the 
proposal. So at every stage the British postal officials fought inch 
by inch against imperial and, afterwards, universal penny postage. 

The most disgraceful action of the British postal magnates was 
the ignoring Parliamentary instructions to claim the right of freedom 
for England to establish penny postage with the Colonies of the 
Empire. These officials actually}moved a resolution at the Vienna 
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Postal Union to kill this scheme and to bind England not to extend 
penny postage to the Colonies. This was prepared and moved and 
carried by the British delegates; I exposed the whole plot in an 
article published in this Review. 

In April 1906 the Postal Union Conference was held in Rome, 
when nearly all the civilised nations of the world sent their repre- 
sentatives. The Postmaster-General of New Zealand, Sir Joseph 
Ward, submitted in an eloquent speech universal penny postage ; 
he was supported by the Postmaster-General of Australia, the Hon. 
Austin Chapman, and his Excellency Saba Pasha, the Postmaster- 
General of Egypt. The proposal was rejected, although it had the 
support of the delegates from the United States ; the British delegates, 
representing the Postmaster-General of England, abstained from 
voting. I had meanwhile—that is, on the 10th of August 1905— 
formed a league for the establishment of universal penny postage. 
The Times, on the 10th of October 1905, published a whole page of 
most eloquent letters from eminent public men in Great Britain and 
Ireland—peers, members of Parliament (Conservative, Liberal, Irish, 
Socialist, and Labour members), archbishops, bishops, and clergy of 
all denominations, lord mayors and provosts, etc., etc.—in favour of 
universal penny postage. This, backed up by a strong leading 
article and the unanimous support of. the London and provincial 
Press, made a great impression. On the 3rd of July 1906 I summoned 
together a great deputation of members of Parliament and other 
representative men in the Grand Committee Room in the House of 
Commons, to meet the Chancellor of the Exchequer and Postmaster- 
General of England, to ask for penny postage to the United States of 
America. No fewer than 108 members of the House of Commons, 
twenty-four ex-members, Senator the Hon. Nicholas Longworth of 
the United States, many peers, bankers, and presidents of chambers 
of commerce, were present. After introducing the deputation and 
stating our views, the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Postmaster- 
General expressed themselves favourable to the object, but regretted 
that the finances of the country at present would not stand the loss 
of revenue. 

His Excellency the Hon. Whitelaw Reid, at the Independence Day 
banquet in London on the following day, the 4th of July, said : 

The American people hope for closer and cheaper communications with all 
other nations as the best means of promoting better acquaintance and per- 
petuating friendship. They were gratified to find the British apostle of penny 
postage at this moment focussing his efforts on what ought to be the easy 
task of persuading the authorities on both sides of the Atlantic that it was as 
cheap to carry a letter from London to New York as from London to Calcutta, 
or from New York to Manila, and quite as useful. (Loud cheers.) 


At the instance of Sir James Blyth (now Lord Blyth) I com- 
municated with a number of the richest men in the United Kingdom, 
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including Mr. Carnegie, and the result was that I was able to address 
the following letter to the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 


Postmaster-General : 
House of Commons: July 28rd, 1906, 

GENTLEMEN,— You have both expressed sympathy with the movement for 
securing penny postage to the United States, and I am persuaded you so fully 
recognise the importance of securing this boon for the people of the English- 
speaking world that you will heartily co-operate with us. 

The question, then, is how and when can money be found to cover the 
initial sacrifice of revenue. A preliminary question arises as to the amount of 
the sacrifice. When that is known there will, I am happy to be able to state, 
be no further difficulty. If you will appoint a small Committee of the 
Treasury and postal officials, together with a few representative men of 
business—amongst these Sir Edward Sassoon, Sir James Blyth, the Earl of 
Jersey, Sir Charles Palmer, and two others—to settle the probable loss of 
postage and estimated increase of revenue consequent on the development 
of correspondence under penny postage in each of the first three years, I am 
prepared to place in your hands a bank guarantee for the amount, bearing 
names honoured on every exchange. These names I am ready to place 
confidentially before you. 

Although this may be considered an unprecedented proposal, I can show you 
parallel cases. The signatories do not anticipate, in view of the leaps and 
bounds to be expected in postal revenue, that any heavy burden will fall upon 
them. 

I would earnestly press for an immediate settlement of this great question, 
so deeply interesting to the two great sections of our race. 

Your obedient servant, 
J. Henniker Heaton. 


I received the following reply from the Postmaster-General : 


General Post Office : July 80. 

Dear HENNIKER HeEatTon,—I am in receipt of your letter, for which I am 
obliged, and I have talked the matter over with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. As we have already publicly explained, both the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and myself are in favour in principle of the extension of penny 
postage to the United States of America. We do not see our way, however, to 
accept private donations for public purposes of this description. The question 
of a reduction of postage to America must, I am afraid, stand over until the state 
of the Exchequer admits of the step being taken. Until that time arrives it 
would be premature to inquire whether the United States Government would 


themselves be in favour of a restrictive union. 
Yours very truly, 
Sypyey Buxton. 


Meanwhile I had the quiet but effective support of his Excellency 
the Right Hon. James Bryce, the British Ambassador to Washington, 
and through the friendly offices of Mr. Nicholas Longworth and of 
Mr. Morton Frewen I was able to open up correspondence with the 
Hon. G. 0. L. Meyer, Postmaster-General of America, who gave the 
subject instant and sympathetic attention. To my great joy he 
addressed to me the following private letter, which, now that Anglo- 
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American penny postage has been established, I take the liberty of 
publishing in full : 
Washington: July 17, 1907. 
My: DEAR S1r,—Referring to your letter, I desire to inform you that I have 
given the question of two-cent (penny) postage between England and the 
United States careful consideration, and I am favourably inclined towards the 
proposition of establishing a restricted union with England, providing for a 
letter rate of two cents for each half-ounce. You will notice that for a letter 
weighing two ounces this would figure out the same as the Universal Union 
rate of eight cents established at the last Convention in Rome. You assured 
me that the British Parliament is most anxious to carry out two-cent postage 
reform so far as America is concerned. What I desire to learn from you is 
the attitude of your postal authorities, for this reason: that if there is a fair 
opportunity of making an arrangement with your Government to establish a 
two-cent postage rate for each half-ounce, I would endeavour to be in London, 
if possible, about the early days of September, but I do not wish to make the 
trip without a favourable prospect of accomplishing the desired result. I write 
you informally and unofficially, in order that you may advise me informally 
what the possibilities are and what the attitude of your Postmaster-General 
would be in this matter. 
Yours very truly, 
(Signed) G. O. Meyer, 
Postmaster-General. 


The letter reached London two days after my departure for 
Australia, and I received it in Sydney thirty days later. I took 
immediate action by communicating its contents to Sir Joseph Ward, 


Prime Minister of New Zealand, who transmitted it by cable to the 
Colonial Office, with a strong expression of hope that the British 
Government would accept the offer of the United States of America, 
(New Zealand had already penny postage to the United States.) 
I also wired the message to the most powerful men in England, begging 
their influence with the Government. Alas! nothing was done. 
I returned to London as rapidly as I could, and had many anxious 
interviews with Ministers and with my friends on the subject of the 
momentous offer of the United States. Lord Curzon and others 
advised me that it was more than the British Government dared to 
do to refuse this offer from the Postmaster-General of America. 
I was aware that the Postmaster-General, Mr. Sydney Buxton, was 
personally always favourable to Anglo-American penny postage. 
What I feared most was that the Post Office officials were putting 
serious obstacles in the way; notably that there were many internal 
postal reforms of great urgency requiring settlement before Anglo- 
American penny postage could be or ought to be considered, 

Early in January I received the following letter from the 


Postmaster-General :— 
General Post Office, London : January 1908. 
My pear Henniker Heaton,—In your letter to me the other day, in 
reference to penny postage to America, you said, speaking of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, ‘ We have given him a bank guarantee against loss; we 
have handed to him the offer of the Postmaster-General of the United States, 
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agreeing to reciprocate by establishing penny postage to England; and, finally, 
I have undertaken to point out a means of making up for any suggested loss. 
Can human beings do more ?’ 

I have shown him your letter, and he is at a loss to know to what you are 
referring. He does not recollect any communications of the nature described 
passing between you and him. Perhaps you will let me know what you had 
in mind. 

Yours very truly, 
J. Henniker Heaton, Esq., M.P. Sypnzy Buxton. 


I was able to give a satisfactory reply to this letter, but beyond 
Rind interviews with the Chancellor of the Exchequer no progress 


was made. 

In February Lord Blyth, who for twenty-five years had always 
shown great sympathy for universal penny postage, had a long inter- 
view with the Postmaster-General, pointing out the great importance 
of the Government accepting the offer of America. He declared 
that if he were in the Postmaster-General’s place, or in that of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, he would not be able to sleep comfortably 
until this wise reform had been put to the credit of the Liberal party. 
On the 19th of March Lord Blyth addressed the following interesting 
letter to Mr. Sydney Buxton : 

March 19, 1908. 

Dear Mr. Buxton,—At the risk of being considered as great a nuisance as 
a mutual friend of ours, I cannot help writing to you after yesterday’s interview, 
as I still feel that, in the interest of our party and the country alike, there is 
no measure calculated to bring such lasting honour to the authors, or confer 
such far-reaching benefits on our people, as the extension of the penny post to 
the United States. ; 

While the present Government are striving to pass measures which—no 
matter how just—are bound to bring them numberless enemies, it passes my 
comprehension why they should neglect to pass a measure which would only 
gain them friends and which could bring them nothing but popularity. 

Your arguments about the cost are to me, or to anyone with whom I have 
conferred outside the Ministry, altogether unconvincing, for instead of involving 
great cost to the country, as many of your other measures must necessarily do, 
this one reform would most certainly, within a very short"period, yield quite a 
harvest of increased revenue, although that would form but a very small part 
of the benefit to the nation. 

Holding these views, as I do, most'strongly, I feel I should not be doing my 
duty if I did not avail myself of every opportunity of making them known, both 
privately and publicly. 

Iam so afraid that if this question is not speedily settled some political 
mischance may occur to place the opposite party in power, and give to them 
the credit of this great and inevitable reform, that you can so easily carry, with 
the goodwill and applause of all parties. 

I can only hope you will forgive my persistency. 

I am, dear Mr. Buxton, 
Yours very truly, 
Biyru. 


In April I received a telegram from a friend in Washington stating 
that an important letter had been received from the Postmaster- 
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General of England, agreeing on certain terms to the American pro- 
posal ; but, whatever was the nature of the proposal, it evidently was 
not quite acceptable. I had no intimation of the points at issue ; 
I suspected that the Americans wanted a half-ounce weight for a 
penny letter in the place of an ounce. Whatever the hitch in the 
negotiations, the ominous silence for many weeks greatly disturbed 
us; I had almost daily conferences with my friends, and especially 
Lord Blyth. On almost the last day of May I wrote to the American 
Ambassador, asking for an interview with him for Lord Blyth and 
myself. He appointed the following morning at eleven. His Excel- 
lency received us most courteously at Dorchester House. We pointed 
out to him that this was the year of the Franco-British Exhibition ; 
that special efforts were being made to signalise that event by the 
introduction of penny postage between France and England; that 
only a few days before I had in the House of Commons introduced a 
strong deputation from the French Chamber of Commerce asking the 
Postmaster-General for this great reform ; but that we and the whole 
of the British people, while anxious for penny postage with France, 
felt strongly that the first step should be Anglo-American penny 
postage—that is, penny postage between all the English-speaking 
nations in the world. We took care to emphasise the fact that King 
Edward had more British-born subjects in the United States of 
America than in all parts of the British Empire outside the United 
Kingdom. Lord Blyth here said that he knew from private informa- 
tion that the British Government were wondering why no reply had 
been sent from Washington to their proposal sent some weeks before. 
The American Ambassador was most sympathetic, but we left with 
his simple assurance that he would carefully consider the matter. 
We knew that he had for many years been a great friend of the move- 
ment, and history in future years may give us the important cable 
message which he sent to his Government on that pleasant Thursday 
afternoon. On the Sunday evening we know he was in possession of 
a favourable answer from Washington; on Tuesday evening, with 
great kindness, Mr. Sydney Buxton wrote me a confidential note, 
asking me to be present in the House of Commons on the following 
afternoon, when he, amidst ‘great cheering, announced that penny 
postage had been arranged between the British Empire and the 
United States of America. The same evening I had the pleasure of 
thanking him in these words : 

My pear PostmMasTeR-GENERAL,—We reformers know that, after all the 
exertions we may make, we are helpless until the Minister is found who will 
propose the desired reform to Parliament. When I contemplate the probable 
results of this great measure of unity—Anglo-American penny postage— between 
the two English-speaking nations, I can only think of one of those great 
national cycles of wind and wave that bear the benefits of clime and fertility 


to all parts of the world. And I think of the mild, beneficent influences of the 
mighty Gulf Stream, which for ages has set in from the west to bless our shores. 
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It is now for us to acknowledge the equally real and beneficial stream of 
sympathies which come from the same quarter. 


The date fixed for Anglo-American penny postage was the Ist of 
October. A large number of friends united with me to get it in- 
augurated on the 4th of July, Independence Day ; but without success, 
readily understood. If this could have been arranged it would be 
both significant and appropriate. 

So far I have endeavoured to give a bare outline of the battle for 
universal penny postage up to the present day. The only regret I 
have is that room cannot be found for the enumeration of the names 
of the large number of strong and progressive public men—notably 
Mr. W. T. Stead, Sir William Holland, Sir Edward Sassoon, Sir Walter 
Peace, Sir William Mulock, Sir David Tennant, etc.—who during 
those years of toil and struggle helped us onward in the work and 
rendered such great service to the cause. 

I cannot conclude this article without referring to our work in the 
future to complete universal penny postage. I will briefly state that 
there are only 50,000,000 letters annually sent from Great Britain 
' and Ireland to foreign countries not yet enjoying penny postage. 
The number of letters delivered in the United Kingdom last year 
was 2,800,000,000, so that the number sent abroad at the high rate is 
merely a drop in the ocean. The increase of letters posted in Great 
Britain every year is 100,000,000, so that this increase within the 


United Kingdom itself is double the total number of letters sent 
abroad in the whole year. I will deal with this question more fully 
at a future time, but I shall be greatly mistaken if another year elapses 
before the completion of universal penny postage. 


J. HENNIKER HEaTOoN. 





DANTE AND SHAKESPEARE 


At first thought we might be inclined to consider Dante and Shake- 
speare as too different both in aim and in method to admit of any 
extended comparison. As a matter of fact, the two poets are 
seldom compared at all, whereas it seems only natural to think of 
Dante and Milton together. But deep reflection and protracted study 
must convince us of the closer, more vital kinship of the stern Floren- 
tine exile and the genial poet of Merry England. This kinship it is 
my primary purpose to establish as respects a few fundamental prin- . 
ciples of life and of art, because it is impossible to estimate the relative 
merit of these two giants among modern poets until we can look 
beyond their necessary differences to their common perception of what 
consummate poetry must be. 

Obviously Dante’s power to portray actual life and to apprehend 
sympathetically the universal element in life must be found equal to 
Shakespeare’s, if we are not to adjudge him the inferior poet. On the 
other hand, it is necessary to ascertain whether Shakespeare satisfies 
the demands of modern philosophy, which says of the poet—and the 
truth of the statement is undeniable—that he must possess a ‘ unitary 
conception of the meaning and larger relations of human life,’ that his 
appreciation of life in detail must be ‘determined by his interpretation 
of the meaning of life as a whole.’ This is the case, as we must all 
admit, with Dante; and unless Shakespeare gives us such interpreta- 
tion of life in its full meaning, he will be obliged to yield the palm in 
this one respect to Dante. 

Since, then, a poet’s universality depends largely upon his philo- 
sophical attitude towards life, let us first consider some of Shakespeare’s 
ideas about life. As, however, it is sometimes said in disparage- 
ment of Dante that his poetry suffered from his partisanship, we must 
ascertain, by way of preliminary, whether Shakespeare, too, did not 
have decided convictions about the problems of life which assailed 
the characters he drew. It is frequently asserted that Shakespeare 
seldom represented his own views on any subject; Ruskin and 
Pater agree with the Dante scholar Gardner that it was necessary 
that Shakespeare should ‘lean no way,’ but that he should be re- 
moved from ‘all influences which could in the least warp or bias his 
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thoughts.’ Gardner asks whether the phrase ‘the impartiality of 
Shakespeare’ does not ‘at once reach the very root of the essential 
difference ’ between him and Dante. Doubtless it would be a great 
shock to the nerves of these gentlemen to be told that if Shakespeare 
were really impartial, as they say, we should be obliged to condemn 
him to a place among Dante’s neutrals, hated almost as much as 
Lucifer himself, and considered unworthy of a place in Hell proper 
simply because they leaned no way. But how can a great poet be 
impartial? We must feel, with Dowden, that Shakespeare makes 
it clear and emphatic whether he would have us side with Goneril or 
Cordelia, with Edgar or the traitor. And are we not conscious of a 
decided love of law and order on the part of Shakespeare even in all 
the confusion in King Lear? Has Shakespeare left us in the dark 
as to whether he thought the deeds of Brutus and Cassius should 
triumph, and must triumph ultimately, or the idea embodied by 
Julius Cesar, the = i of Cwsar? Brutus, looking upon Cassius 
dead, exclaims : 
O Julius Cesar, thou art mighty yet ! 


Thy spirit walks abroad, and turns our swords 
In our own proper entrails. 


Critics are agreed that in Henry the Fifth Shakespeare portrayed his 
ideal of manhood, and his ideal king, but, forsooth, how could he have 
an ideal if he leaned no way? Of the English historical plays Dowden 
asserts that they reveal ‘Shakespeare’s convictions as to how the 
noblest practical success in life may be achieved.’ 

Since, then, we cannot call Shakespeare impartial in the sense 
that he lacked definite convictions, and since it is not derogatory to 
Dante that he had definite convictions, let us now seek to discover 
the opinions of Shakespeare in regard to some of the very questions 
which most interested Dante. It is an accepted theory of criticism 
that when an author reiterates certain ideas, these may be considered 
his own personal views ; let us therefore choose ideas often repeated 
by Shakespeare. Inasmuch as both Dante and Shakespeare dealt 
especially with the problem of evil in the world, let us ask first what 
Shakespeare considered the cause of sin. Listen to Edmund in 
King Lear : 

‘ This is the excellent foppery of the world, that, when we are sick in fortune, 
—often the surfeit of our own behaviour,—we make guilty of our disasters the 
sun, the moon, and the stars: as if we were villains by necessity ; fools by heavenly 
compulsion ; knaves, thieves, and treachers, by spherical predominance ; 
liars, and adulterers, by an enforced obedience of planetary influence ; and all that 
we are evil in, by a divine thrusting on.’ 


Add the words of Cassius: 


Men at some time are masters of their fates : 
The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings. 
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And the words of Helena : 


Our remedies oft in ourselves do lie, 

Which we ascribe to heaven : the fated sky 
Gives us free scope, only doth backward pull 
Our slow designs when we ourselves are dull. 


Now see how emphatic Dante is in saying the same thing—namely, 
that sin is deliberate perversion of free will. Marco Lombardo, asked 
by Dante the cause of sin, replies that if men refer the cause to heaven 
they are denying the power of free will, which cannot be denied, and 
the reasoning mind is ‘ uninfluenced of the stars ’ ; he adds : 


If then the present race of mankind err, 
Seek in yourselves the cause, and find it there. 


Furthermore, to Dante sin was not merely an excess of evil, for Virgil 
tells him that even if the creature pursues the good ‘ with more ardor 
than behooves,’ sin is inevitable and punishment certain, so that love 
becomes the determinant cause, not only of good, but of evil. Does 
Shakespeare agree, and may we all agree, that this is an eternal truth ? 
He expresses the principle both abstractly and concretely : 

There lives within the very flame of love 

A kind of wick or snuff that will abate it ; 

And nothing is at a like goodness still ; 

For goodness, growing to a plurisy, 
Dies in his own too-much. 
This principle, expressed under circumstances where we should least 
expect it, is strongly confirmed by Shakespeare, and strikingly illus- 
trated in his portrayal of Timon of Athens, of whom Dowden says : 
‘Precisely because the goodness of Timon is so indiscriminating, so 
lax and liberal, it is not veritable goodness, which, as Shakespeare 
was well aware, has in it something of severity.’ ‘ Born to do benefits 
to all men,’ his brothers, Timon carelessly consumes his living in kind 
deeds, and then when he first becomes aware of sin in the world, he 
has not the strength of character to endure, and he falls ; excessive 
love of good has become the determinant cause of evil. 

And what may be said of the consequences of sin? We all know 
how vividly Dante portrays these consequences in the Inferno; did 
Shakespeare, also, feel convinced that ‘ Whatsoever a man soweth 
that shall he also reap’? We are just as sure in reading Shakespeare 
as in reading Dante that evil never prospers permanently, but is de- 
feated and punished even in this life—that, as Macbeth says : 

This even-handed justice 
Commends the ingredients of our poison’d chalice 
To our own lips. 


Hamlet, too, testifies that 
Foul deeds will rise, 
Though all the earth o’erwhelm them, to men’s eyes. 
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And Buckingham in Richard the Third : 
Thus doth he force the swords of wicked men 
To turn their own points on their masters’ bosoms. 


Concrete illustrations of this truth of course abound—Macbeth, 
Othello, Coriolanus, Timon, Cleopatra, Goneril and Regan, and others. 
Though we do not see the actual physical torments which Shake- 
speare’s criminals suffer, as we do in the case of the sinners in the 
Inferno, yet the mental anguish of Othello, of Macbeth, and of Lear, 
for example, is sufficient proof of the reality of punishment, even on 
earth. Moreover, that the essential nature of punishment is mental, 
as conceived by Shakespeare, is evident from the numerous occasions 
when we see criminals actually tormented by an evil conscience, even 
in the midst of their crimes. For example, Richard the Third exclaims: 
*“O coward conscience, how thou dost afflict me!’ Conscience, 
except, perhaps, in degenerates like Iago, is sure to awaken at last, 
as Gonzalo, in The Tempest, asserts : 
Their great guilt, 

Like poison given to work a great time after, 

Now ’gins to bite the spirits. 
Why does Beaufort, in Henry the Siath, so fear death? Why would 
he fain live on, if only life without pain could be gained in exchange 
for England’s treasure? Why, indeed, save that, as the king per- 
celves : : 
Ah, what a sign it is of evil life, 
Where death’s approach is seen so terrible ! 
Just as emphatic is Shakespeare’s reiterated opinion that, as someone 
has well phrased it, ‘ conscience is but the prophecy of another con- 
demnation more terrible still.” The Bastard in King John is sure that 
if Hubert did the deed of death, he is condemned ‘ beyond the infinite 
and boundless reach of mercy.’ Henry the Fifth declares that, 
although men ‘ can outstrip men, they have no wings to fly from God.’ 
Even Claudius knows that though the law can be bought out here on 
earth, ‘ ’tis not so above,’ because 

there the action lies 

In his true nature ; and we ourselves compell’d, 

Even to the teeth and forehead of our faults, 

To give in evidence. 
Now turn to Dante’s Inferno, which depicts the actual eternal punish- 
ments to which, as we have just seen, Shakespeare condemned his 
criminals, and notice how physical torment is always a symbol of 
mental anguish. Watch the avaricious and the prodigal for ever 
hurled against one another, like great weights which clash together, 
one band calling to the other, ‘ Why holdest thou so fast?’ and the 
. second responding, ‘ Why castest thou away?’ Here the punish- 
ment is evidently increased by the thought about it shown in these 
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questions. Again, do not the rueful wailings and the lamentations 
of the carnal sinners reaping the whirlwind, denote mental agony as 
surely as the moans signify physical pain? Let Francesca answer : 
Love, that in gentle heart is quickly learn’t, 

Entangled him by that fair form, from me 

Ta’en in such cruel sort, as grieves me still ; 


And then : 
No greater grief than to remember days 
Of joy, when misery is at hand. 
Let Ugolino add his word : 
I call up afresh 
Sorrow past cure ; which, but to think of, wrings 
My heart, ere I tell on’t. 


All this punishment, all this mental anguish, seen in Hell, Dante 
intended, as he himself tells us in the letter to Can Grande, as 
indicative of the punishment undergone by sinners on earth itself. 
Dante and Shakespeare thus agree as to the inevitableness of punish- 
ment, both in this world and in the next, and also with regard to its 
essentially spiritual nature. Dante goes still further and classifies 
sins according to their greatness ; for example, among the lesser sins 
punished in the upper circles of Hell—the sins of incontinence in 
general—avarice is put lower down than lust. Does Shakespeare 
make any such classification? In a conversation between Malcolm 
and Macduff, after lust is mentioned as one of the sins of ‘ boundless 
intemperance ’"—Dante’s incontinence of course—Malcolm remarks 
that he is avaricious as well as lustful, whereupon Macduff replies : 
This avarice 
Sticks deeper, grows with more pernicious root 
Than summer-seeming lust. 


And how about sins of a deeperdye? To Dante, treachery of various 
kinds was the most loathsome of crimes. And is not treachery the 
sin which Shakespeare most often punishes, and always with death, 
because, like Dante, he considered it a crime against society ? 
Examples would be superfluous. Shakespeare, too, said that treachery 
and murder ‘ever kept together,’ illustrating this thought concretely 
by Macbeth, for example. In Macbeth the murderer, three of the 
kinds of fraud most hated by Dante are combined—treachery to 
kindred, to guests, and to one’s benefactor and lord. Dante shows 
the same close connexion between treachery and murder by putting 
Brutus and Cassius with Judas in the lowest pit of Hell. 

As Shakespeare’s ideas about the cause, the nature, and the degrees 
of sin, so far as he has expressed them, coincide exactly with Dante’s, 
so do the two poets conceive of a man as ruined by only one sin, 
whatever others he may fal! into as the result of that one. To take 
only one typical case out of the vast number of Dante’s sinners, he 
ss2 
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punishes Boniface the Eighth for simony alone, and Boniface the 
Eighth was notorious for the great variety of his crimes. Hamlet 
is sure that ‘ the stamp of one defect ’ is enough to ruin an otherwise 
good man, and the reason may be given in the words of Richard the 
Third : 
But I am in 
So far in blood that sin will pluck on sin. 


The murder of Duncan leads to that of Banquo, but ambition is 
emphasised as the root of Macbeth’s sin of murder. Pride overthrew 
Coriolanus, jealousy Othello, ‘imperious self-will’ Lear, voluptuous- 
ness Antony and Cleopatra, and so on. 

Let us turn now for a brief moment to the conception of the good, 
and especially to the underlying idea of Purgatory. Did Shakespeare 
conceive of a purgatorial process as distinctly as he did of the inevit- 
ableness of punishment? The idea of Purgatory is this, that, though 
a man sin, yet because he was created good and sin is only a perversion 
of will, he may still be open to the influence of good and thus be saved. 
As Dante intended his Inferno to show the reality of punishment on 
earth, so did he mean that the Purgatorio should show that living men 
undergo the purgatorial process. Shakespeare, the poet of the human 
heart, could not ignore this truth ; accordingly, he expresses it ab- 
stractly in the line 


There is some soul of goodness in things evil, 


and he expresses it concretely in The Winter’s Tale, where Leontes is 
represented as living out the years in atoning for his sin, until the good 
in him triumphs. Posthumus, too, is a notable illustration of the 
leavening effect of innate goodness upon a perverted will. Such a 
process of purgation as Leontes illustrates, Shakespeare evidently 
considered laborious. Hamlet says to his mother : 
Refrain to-night, 
And that shall lend a kind of easiness 
To the next abstinence: the next more easy. 


This reminds us, of course, of Virgil’s words of encouragement to 
Dante as he toils up the mount of Purgatory, one sin being wiped 
from his brow with each ascent, the relief that he feels and the greater 
ease of the next step being very apparent. 

As Shakespeare knew a purgatorial process, so did he know a 
terrestrial Paradise, reached in The Tempest, with its Prosperothe 
greatest height of serenity attained by Shakespeare. The last period 
of Shakespeare’s literary activity shows the man who had emerged 
‘ out of the depths ’ unto ‘ the heights,’ the man who had known evil, 
and felt the pangs of injustice, but who had come to realise that 
‘sweet are the uses of adversity.’ The Timon within Shakespeare’s 
own breast had been conquered, even as Dante’s besetting sins were 
blotted out by the purifying fire, and therefore, as Dowden says, 
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Shakespeare was able to write Timon of Athens, and ‘ could dare to 
utter that wrath against mankind to which he had assuredly been 
tempted, but to which he had never wholly yielded.’ It almost seems 
as if we were reading about Dante, in the Purgatorio, for as with Shake- 
speare, so with Dante, indignation with the world was succeeded by the 
serenity, the joy, and the peace of reconciliation and forgiveness. 

We have seen that, in respect to moral philosophy, Shakespeare 
and Dante are akin. It would be easy to show, also, that in some 
_ of their political ideals, such as their convictions as to a man’s duty 

to his country and the relations of the individual to the community ; 
in their thoughts about the duties of kings; and the dangers 
that beset kings; in their hate of outward show and pomp as in 
their ‘realisation of the fact that high birth does not create nobility 
of character—that in all these Shakespeare and Dante are also akin. 
But having obtained a sufficient philosophical basis for our con- 
sideration of the poets’ treatment of actual life, we must now 
turn to the portrayal of character as found in Dante and Shakespeare. 
Three questions especially must be answered, in order to judge of 
Dante as compared with Shakespeare in respect to the power of 
depicting actual life. First, are Dante’s characters real? Secondly 
do we come to know them as thoroughly as we do those in 
Shakespeare’s dramas? And, thirdly, does Dante show a knowledge 
of human nature in as great a variety of its aspects as does Shake- 
speare? Our first question answers itself, for no one ever thinks of 
doubting the reality of Dante’s characters; even those who most 
insist upon the allegorical interpretation of Beatrice admit that she 
is too real to be wholly allegorical. Moreover, Beatrice is as real a 
woman when enthroned in glory—and this is the wonder of it—as 
when she modestly walked the streets of Florence and thrilled the 
youthful Dante with her sweet salutation. Dante’s Beatrice combines 
the sweetness and lovableness and strength of Imogen, the ideality of 
Miranda, the purity of Isabella, the intellectuality of Portia, the 
reserve of Ophelia, the dignity of Hermione, the tenderness of 
Desdemona, the depth of intense devotion of Cordelia. She is 
thus intensely human and real, though at the same time she is 
the Beatrice, symbolic of Theology, whose religious zeal and 
spirituality are found in none of Shakespeare’s characters. As for 
Virgil, whatever he may symbolise, however idealised, he is 
always the helpful friend, the human poet whom Dante had loved 
and looked to for inspiration even from youth. Virgil’s humanity 
may be most felt, perhaps, when we see him carrying Dante in his 
arms, and when we notice with what emotions he is overcome at 
various stages of the journey, as when he is angered at the refusal 
of the demons to unbar the gates that lead to the city of Dis. 

And what of Francesca? We see her not merely as a spirit con- 
demned to Hell, but as a woman capable of noble love and true 
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devotion, tender, sympathetic, possessing the delicate grace of sweet 
womanliness, yet fallen and doomed. It is her life on earth, her sin, 
her frail humanity, which we feel even more than her punishment. 
And so with each and all of the people whom we meet throughout this 
strange journey; their reality is what most impresses us. This 
reality will become more apparent as we try to answer our second 
question, namely, do we come to know Dante’s characters as thoroughly 
as we do Shakespeare’s? Probably nine persons out of ten would, 
at first thought, answer this question in the negative, and the reason 
of all would be the same; it may be given in the words of a Dante 
scholar who might be expected to be more favourable to Dante. 
Gardner says that ‘ there is no development, as there is in Shakespeare, 
no interaction of character.’ But this answer must not be allowed 
to pass, as is so often the case, without critical examination. Just 
what is meant by the phrase, ‘development of character’? That 
Macbeth is a different man when convicted of murder from the Mac- 
beth who, at the beginning of the play, heard the witches echo his own 
secretly cherished desires and intentions, which needed but the spark 
of opportunity to kindle into a blaze? Is Cordelia’s love developed 
by her father’s misfortunes in the sense that it first becomes apparent 
when the play is half over? Is Lear’s insanity a sudden phenomenon, 
brought on by the circumstances with which the drama opens? Or 
do we feel that it was inevitable, brought on by a long chain of causes 
which reach far back, and which Shakespeare makes us know? The 
only real development of character that the greatest poets show us 
is the coming into actuality, as Aristotle would say, of potentialities, 
or, a8 a modern critic has put it, ‘the blazing up of powers and pas- 
sions out of quiescence into activity,’ and this is only development in 
the sense that, as the same writer says, ‘Every act . . . and every 
outbreak of passion’ is ‘one link in the causal chain determining 
as well as indicating character.’ That Shakespeare recognised this 
principle, he may himself testify : 
There is a history in all men’s lives, 

Figuring the nature of the times deceased ; 

The which observed, a man may prophesy, 

With a near aim, of the main chance of things 

As yet not come to life, which in their seeds 

And weak beginnings lie intreasured. 

Such things become the hatch and brood of time. 


In discussing what is apparently a marvellous change in Henry the 
Fifth from the wild Prince Hal to the wise and noble king, Canterbury 
and Ely decide that miracles are past, and the prince merely ‘ obscured 
his contemplation under the veil of wildness,’ and it grew fastest 
in the night. What Shakespeare really does is to concentrate in the 
supreme moment of a man’s life his whole past, and in this critical 
moment are implicit all the spiritual changes which every life must 
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show. Take, then, Macbeth ; when we first see him affected by the 
witches’ speech, we know what he desires, and will do; when we see 
him later, come to a realising sense that all that should accompany 
old age, respect, love, and joy, cannot be his, there is a flood of light 
shed backward, and forward too, in such a way that we see his life 
whole, reflected in this supreme moment which we had foreseen from 
the very beginning. And what of Lear? When heartbroken, con- 
scious that it is now too late, he cries in despair, ‘ Cordelia, stay a 
little’ ; are we surprised ? His entire life is, rather, spread out before 
us, its final despair the necessary consequence of its early mistrust. 
Hudson says of Lear that he is among Shakespeare’s finest instances of 
the art of representing in the ‘ to-day . . . the slow cumulative result 
of a great many yesterdays,’ and this not by way of narrative, but by 
suggestion, ‘ the antecedent history being merely implied, not related, 
in what is given.’ This is the art of the Greek tragedians, and of 
Pindar. And this is precisely the power of Dante, as all commentators 
are practically agreed. Take an instance typical of all the rest of 
Dante’s characters ; when we see Francesca reaping the whirlwind, 
and listen to her few simple words, the whole story of her past life is 
flashed before us as if by lightning. We see both her and Paolo, who 
shares with her in Hell the consequences of their sin, not merely on 
that eventful day when the reading of Lancelot overpowered them, 
but in all the stages of their devotion, from its first innocent beginnings 
to the time when Francesca’s husband, doomed to a place in Hell, 
called Caina, even now awaiting him, so cruelly separated the lovers, 
as it seemed. But there is more than this; in the suggestion of 
Francesca’s indignant husband, who tore Paolo from her, we have 
a glimpse of the interaction of character, for Dante succeeds in making 
vivid the husband’s watchful jealousy, and its effect upon the lovers, 
who try to conceal their passion, and we cannot help thinking of the 
three people together in all their relations. 

Equally impressive, as revealing Dante’s power of suggesting both 
the past history of a life in its supreme moment and the interaction 
of various characters, is the story of Ugolino, who tells of his betrayal, 
imprisonment, and death by starvation. He tells it, as he says, for 
the express purpose of casting infamy on the name of his betrayer. 
As we see disclosed the past wickedness of Ugolino, his intrigue with 
the leader of his enemies, who subsequently betrayed him, and as we 
see this betrayer, Ruggieri, tortured in Hell by Ugolino himself, we 
have interaction of character reaching even into eternity. And, 
besides this, the whole strife between Guelph and Ghibelline, with its 
intrigues and influences of men upon men, which Dante knew only 
too well, is vividly flashed before us. These episodes of Ugolino and 
of Francesca which we have been considering give, it is true, the 
clearest pictures of the interaction of eharacters to be found in the 
Divine Comedy ; but clear suggestions of the influences of one or more 
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lives over another life are frequent, as in the story of the conversion 
of Statius from Paganism, or in that of the man who held both keys 
to Frederick’s heart. In order to be still surer that Dante possessed 
the power to portray the interaction of characters whenever it accorded 
with his artistic purpose, we have only to read the Vita Nuova. Here 
interaction of characters is evident in the episode of the lady who 
served Dante as a screen to conceal his love for Beatrice ; confused by 
Dante’s continued gaze, she looked round at him many times, thereby 
causing comment, and Dante, perceiving this, made use of her for 
several years. Then at the marriage feast the sight of Beatrice caused 
Dante to tremble, and his confusion was observed by her friends, who 
began to mock him, which so increased his faintness and throbbing 
of the heart that a friend was obliged to take him out. Again, while 
Dante was mourning Beatrice’s death he saw a fair lady looking down 
on him ‘ from a window with a gaze full of pity!’ He withdrew lest 
she should observe his abject condition. Whenever he was seen of 
this lady, she grew pale and ‘ of a piteous countenance, as though it 
had been with love.’ and this effect of Dante upon her reacted upon 
him, for he went often to see her for the express purpose of observing 
his effect upon her, and it brought tears to his eyes. Although this 
story may be wholly allegorical, yet it is told in such a realistic way 
that Dante’s power of portraying the interaction of characters cannot 
be doubted. That he did not oftener use this power in the Divine 
Comedy is due to the fact that the poem did not demand such portrayal 
of character, as would have been the case if Dante had chosen to 
write a drama. 

We have now found that in two totally different types of literature 
there is used the same method of depicting character, that of pre- 
senting the supreme moment of a life in which the past is reflected 
and the future foreshadowed ; and we have seen, also, that Dante 
has let us know the various influences which have made a character 
what it is at the crucial moment in which it is portrayed. We must 
therefore answer our second question with a strong affirmative, and 
assert that we do come to know Dante’s characters through and 
through. 

Although we cannot here answer fully our third question as to 
the extent of Dante’s knowledge of human life, as to how the range 
of his characters compares with Shakespeare’s, we must pause long 
enough to indicate the only right way of dealing with this large 
problem. Dante, of course, gives us no Falstaff, no Sir Toby, no 
Bottom, no Malvolio, because such characters would be utterly in- 
congruous in the Divine Comedy, for here all faults are seen in their 
ultimate relations, and thus cannot present a comic appearance. 
If any choice had to be made, we must feel that Dante has chosen to 
present characters who have far more influence over us than Falstaff 
and Bottom and all the clowns of Shakespeare, and this because the 
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serious side of life is of greater importance than the comic side, tragedy 
more universal than comedy. It is significant that in Shakespeare’s 
greatest period, the period of the tragedies, laughter was, as Dowden 
says, ‘tragic and terrible’; because the problem of evil most con- 
cerned the poet then, and consequently his satire was not that of 
Love’s Labour’s Lost, but ‘ the deep or fierce complaint against the 
world, of a soul in agony, the frenzied accusations of nature and of 
man uttered by Lear, or the Juvenalian satire of the Athenian misan- 
thrope.’ It is with the works of this period of tragedy, when Shake- 
speare’s power reached its height, that the Divine Comedy must be 
compared, and it is exactly the same kind of satire found in the plays 
of this period which we find in Dante ; witness the mockery of Pope 
Nicholas the Third, whose head is stuck in a pit from which only his 
feet protrude. Notice here the subtle way in which Dante manages 
at the same time to satirise other wicked Popes still alive, for one of 
whom he is himself mistaken, while the coming of the other one is 
predicted by Nicholas as he waits to be pushed lower down into the 
pit by Boniface the Eighth. 

That Dante knew life in its diversified aspects, that his characters, 
though not numerous, present all the essential traits of Shakespeare’s, 
and show wonderful variety, is recognised by such an authority as 
Dean Church, who says: ‘ Nowhere else in poetry of equal power 
is there the same balanced view of what man is, and may be; no- 
i so wide a grasp shown of his various capacities, so strong & 
desire to find a due place and function for all his various disposi- 
tions.’ The same unquestioned authority adds that ‘ where he stands 
contrasted in his idea of human life with other poets, who have been 
more powerful exponents of its separate sides, is in his large and 
truthful comprehensiveness.’ That Dante’s range of characters does 
not coincide with Shakespeare’s is of far less significance than the 
fact that the intuitive perception of character, the power to create a 
large variety of types, coupled with the ability to discriminate sharply 
between individuals, Dante undoubtedly shares with Shakespeare. 

We have shown the kinship between Dante and Shakespeare as 
regards the power to depict actual life ; we must now consider briefly 
their kinship as indicated in manifestations of creative power other 
than the portrayal of character. When poets such as these feel 
intensely, as they must in order to make us feel as they feel, they 
show the depth of their emotion far more through self-command 
and restraint than by diffuse expression. Moreover, such intense 
emotion must be expressed with sufficient simplicity and plainness 
to reveal sincerity, while at the same time the effect may be heightened 
by appeal to the imagination through imagery. Examples of this 
power of restrained emotion in Shakespeare will readily occur to 
every one, as exhibited, for instance, in parts of Lear’s touching 
farewell to Goneril, in Lear’s agony over Cordelia’s dead body, and 
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in Othello’s words, ‘But yet the pity of it, Iago! O Iago, the 
pity of it, Iago!’ From Dante take that wonderful passage in 
the Purgatorio where Beatrice descends and rebukes the poet. 
As long as Beatrice reproaches Dante, he stands ‘ without sigh or 
tear,’ but when her bitter words have ceased to flow, and the angels 
break out in a strain of sympathy, then 
As snow, that lies, 

Amidst the living rafters on the back 

Of Italy, co ’d, when drifted high 

And closely piled by rough Slavonian blasts ; 

Breathe but the land whereon no shadow falls, 

And straightway melting it distils away, 

Like a fire-wasted taper: thus was I, 

Without a sigh or tear, or even these 

Did sing, that with the chiming of heaven’s sphere 

Still in their warbling chime : but when the strain 

Of dulcet sympathy express’d for me 

Their soft compassion, more than could the words, 

‘ Virgin ! why so consumest him ? ’ then the ice, 

Congeal’d about my bosom, turn’d itself 

To spirit and water ; and with anguish forth 

Gush’d, through the lips and eyelids, from the heart. 


Could feeling be more intense, yet expressed with greater restraint, 
in an image more perfect, and in words more simple and golden ? 

Such power, found constantly in the Divine Comedy, marks the 
master poet. We hear so much about Dante as philosopher, politician, 
astronomer, historian, and so on, that we are in danger, as someone 
has said, of praising him not, so much for his poetry, which is of the 
highest, as ‘for the accessories and accidents’ of his work. As 
attention is now called to some of the chief poetic qualities of the 
Divine Comedy, Dante’s kinship with Shakespeare will be indicated 
wherever possible. With respect to one or two of the qualities which 
it is important to notice in Dante, the kinship is not so clear, but the 
qualities must, nevertheless, be briefly considered in order to gain 
any real idea of Dante’s poetic power. 

Dante’s intuitive perception, to which we have already alluded, 
piercing to the very heart of everything, seizing its essential charac- 
teristics, together with his ability to reveal to us by a flash, yet clearly 
and distinctly, just what he himself has seen, and felt, and thought, 
is a sure sign of the consummate artist. For example, a man’s very 
soul is often disclosed to us by a single stroke, as when, in the circle 
where the violent against nature are punished, Dante recognises the 
scorched face of a much respected friend, a well-known scholar who 
may possibly have taught Dante in his youth, Brunetto Latini. Dante 
says merely, ‘ What, Ser Brunetto, are you here?’ but he makes 
us see the man’s uncleanness, his sin so common at the time that 
Dante felt compelled to rebuke it, and could not spare even a beloved 
friend, but made him an eternal example of his type. Sometimes 
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a deep, far-reaching thought is flashed before our minds, as when the 
idea of the heaven which has been the ultimate goal of Dante through- 
out his journey—an idea which involves whole systems of Greek and 
scholastic philosophy combined—is impressed upon us in the few 
simple, beautiful words : 

Forth from the last corporeal are we come ras. 

Into the Heaven, that is unbodied light ; us 

Light intellectual, replete with love ; 

Love of true happiness, replete with joy ; 

Joy, that transcends all sweetness of delight. 
Then we have pictures of child-life, pictures of Italian country life, 
with many of its homely details, scenes of natural beauty, and a 
glorious sunrise, clearly brought before our very eyes by a stroke. We 
fairly revel in the beauty of the flowers and the sweetness of the music 
which Dante thus instantaneously makes so real to us; yet we see, 
also, beyond and beneath the poet’s love of the beautiful, a definite 
purpose—that of rendering clear and distinct and emphatic the 
thought that underlies it all, the idea which suggested the fair 
imagery. . Examples from Shakespeare of this power of flashing things 
vividly before the imagination are numerous. The depth of Cordelia’s 
devotion, the character of Desdemona, the personality of Miranda, 
the etherealness of Ariel, are known to us intimately, not from long 
descriptions or through many words spoken by these characters, 
but because the poet’s intense emotion and keen insight enabled him to 
throw off at a glance bits of human nature as living sparks from the 
white heat of his imagination. His descriptions of flowers, and trees, 
and birds show the same power, as in the closing song of Love’s Labour's 
Lost, from which there breathes the very spirit of spring, and the spirit 
of winter too, yet how few the lines ! 

Another element in the poetic power of the Divine Comedy is ‘ the 

great reach behind the verse,’ as Lowell so happily calls it. Nothing is 
ever lost, words are too precious to be wasted ; if at the threshold of 
Hell we see Dante’s courage fail at the thought of the dread journey 
before him, and then restored, even as a flower, bowed down by the 
frosty air of night, is renewed by the morning sun, we may forget the 
allusion for a time, but on the threshold of Paradise we see the actual 
resuscitation of a plant in the spring after the winter’s blasts have 
seemingly deprived it of all life, and then we begin to realise that 
this same idea of revival from apparent death, suggested at the very 
beginning of the journey, is a vital part of the whole Divine Comedy, 
the underlying thought of the Purgatorgo which makes Paradise 
possible. In Shakespeare’s dramas, also, ‘the reach behind the verse ’ 
is often one of the great things to be noted. Sometimes Shakespeare 
strikes the keynote of the whole drama at the very beginning, as in 
Macbeth, his greatest synthesis. Two illustrations from Macbeth 
must suffice to show the powerful reach of apparently insignificant 
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words, which nevertheless embody the spirit of the whole play. Just 
after Macbeth has decided upon the murder of Banquo, he says : 

Good things of day begin to droop and drowse ; 

Whiles night’s black agents to their preys do rouse. 
The night of sin is closing over a human soul, and it is this which 
the tragedy of Macbeth shows us so powerfully, both as a whole and 
in these few words. Then the underlying idea of the play is also 
expressed, as it should be, by Lady Macbeth. She came to a realising 
sense of her crimes before her butcher husband did and her words 


foreshadow his : 
Nought’s had, all’s spent, 
Where our desire is got without content : 
*Tis safer to be that which we destroy 
Than by destruction dwell in doubtful joy. 


As for other elements of poetic power in the Divine Comedy, even 
the most casual reader must perceive that the contrasts and the 
similes are among Dante’s greatest glories. One of the most striking 
of the innumerable contrasts is the appearance of God’s angel in Hell, 
come to undo the gates of the city of Dis, kept barred by the demons. 
As for the similes, which cannot be separated frdm their context 
without injury, we must read the Divine Comedy to gain any real 
impression of the naturalness, the truth, the beauty, and the appro- 
priateness of them. The instinctive speeding of Paolo and Francesca 
to Dante, whose perfect understanding of them and whose sympathy 
they feel, is likened to the return home of doves impelled by fond 
desire. The gradual dropping of the shades into Charon’s boat is 
compared with the lifeless falling of leaves in autumn. The spirit of 
Cacciaguida darts from the cross of the Holy Warriors as a shooting 
star on a summer’s night darts across the heavens, and as no star is 
lost from its place in the sky, so neither does any gem of the cross 
drop from its foil. Beautiful in themselves, even the least of them 
always shedding its light over a whole canto, these similes constantly 
attract our attention ; but since they are never used for their own 
sakes, we are irresistibly swept on and on by the rapid current of 
sustained grandeur and ever-increasing glory. 

We are sometimes carried away, also ‘ with the rush, the beauty, 
the inexhaustible vitality’ of Shakespeare’s imagination. Hotspur, 
asking where is ‘the mad-cap Prince of Wales,’ is answered by Sir 
Richard Vernon in words which contain nine different similes, yet 
without confusion and with great force : 

All furnish’d, all in arms, 
All plumed liké estridges that with the wind 
Baited, like eagles having lately bathed ; 
Glittering in golden coats, like images ; 
As full of spirit as the month of May, 
And gorgeous as the sun at midsummer ; 
Wanton as youthful goats, wild as young bulls. 
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I saw young Harry, with his beaver on, 

His cuisses on his thighs, gallantly arm’d, 
Rise from the ground like feathered Mercury, 
And vaulted with such ease into his seat, 

As if an angel dropp’d down from the clouds, 
To turn and wind a fiery Pegasus 

And witch the world with noble horsemanship. 


Who shall say that Shakespeare does not share Dante’s power of 
succinct expression in similes that are at once truthful and appropriate, 
as well as beautiful? As for contrasts in Shakespeare’s dramas, 
who has not been impressed with the alternation of tragedy and 
comedy in many of his plays ? 

It has been said that, in spite of the fascination of Dante’s similes 
in themselves, we can hardly pause to admire, so rapidly and irresistibly 
are we swept on and on by the rapid current of sustained grandeur and 
ever-increasing glory. Shakespeare, too, knew the art of climax, 
but the drama naturally does not furnish opportunity for any such 
heaping up of climaxes as was possible for Dante to give us in a longer 
poem. And here, of course, Shakespeare must be left out of account, 
through no fault of his, as we consider briefly one of the greatest 
elements in the poetic power of the Divine Comedy—namely, the art 
of leading us from climax to climax. From the apparently incom- 
parable beauties of the Terrestrial Paradise we ascend higher and 
ever higher, the increased beauty of every step being reflected in 
Beatrice’s face. Even the sparkles and the flowers of the river of 
pure light are but shadowy of the truth. By partaking of this river 
of light and of life, transformed into a lake of still greater peace, our 
eyes are strengthened that we may behold the flowers become God’s 
saints, and the sparkles His angels, the saints imaged in a snow-white 
rose, into which one while the angels, like to bees, descend, and another 
while return to the place whence their work grows savorous. Has the 
poet any resources left wherewith to show us the final vision of the 
Holy Trinity ? Like Pindar, he still has arrows left in his quiver, and 
they can rise higher than those of any other mortal singer. Beatrice 
ascends to her throne ; theological discussion is at an end ; St. Bernard, 
symbolic of intuitive perception, shows us God face to face through 
the vision of the Blessed Virgin. From the sublime to the sublimer, 
then to the sublimest, Dante has brought us, though we know not 
how, and this is art indeed. 

It would seem as if in the Paradiso Dante must lose his hold upon 
earth, and thus fail as a poet of humanity. But it is just here that his 
grasp seems firmest, and his poetic power greatest. When we reach 
the Empyrean, expecting to lose ourselves in mere ecstasy and 
mysticism, the danger of forgetting our actual lives seems to have 
been anticipated by Dante, for he takes us for a brief moment straight 
down to earth by showing us wicked Popes who have prevented 
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such harmony of papal and temporal power as he zealously desired. 
The greatest political needs of Italy, and, as Dante conceived, of the 
whole world, are thus by a flash thrust upon our attention even while 
we ourselves are inclined to shake off the things of the world, and to 
rest in contemplation: the sternest lessons, the greatest duties of 
our daily lives are held before us just for an instant ere we are 
permitted to lose ourselves in the joys of heaven. Other means, too, 
Dante uses for showing us the real connexion between earth and 
heaven, ‘ the objects of sight and of faith.’ Things known to us all— 
sound, motion, light—are employed to convey the poet’s impression 
of heaven; smiles, the power of eye over eye, the power of the 
human voice to instil courage, the fear felt at a sudden awakening in 
a bright light—such concrete facts and actual sensations are constantly 
used to make us feel the reality of it all. 

Having seen the kinship between Dante and Shakespeare as regards 
a few of its many manifestations, and having seen that Dante was a 
supreme poet, we are now in a position to consider some of the chief 
ways in which Dante differs from Shakespeare. It was said in the 
beginning that ‘a poet’s appreciation of life in detail must be deter- 
mined by his interpretation of life as a whole’ if his universality is 
to be all that it should be. Shakespeare could appreciate life in detail, 
in its endless variety, but not one of us can feel that this appreciation 
is determined by any unitary conception of life as a whole, by any 
underlying, pervading philosophy of life, and most commentators 
take this view. Shakespeare had, as we have seen, definite convic- 
tions as to special problems, such as that of evil, he had an immense 
fund of common-sense wisdom, and because he upheld the right and 
eschewed the wrong his dramas have a strong moral influence. But 
we get from Shakespeare no sense of a controlling power that orders 
the whole universe, nor does he give us, as he might, a few large, 
clear principles as a basis for the partial solution, at least, of some of 
the hard problems of existence. Rather do we get from Shakespeare, 
as a modern philosopher has put it, ‘much to philosophise about, 
but no philosophy.’ A still severer critic, in speaking of the fact 
that we need a certain totality in our views, asserts that ‘we can 
hardly find in Shakespeare all that the highest poet could give,’ because 
“fulness is not necessarily wholeness, and the most profuse wealth 
of characterisation seems still inadequate as a picture of experience, 
if this picture is not somehow seen from above and reduced to a 
dramatic unity—to that unity of meaning that can suffuse its endless 
details with something of dignity, simplicity, and peace.’ But this 
statement, though containing elements of truth, goes too far, for just 
such a picture Shakespeare does show us as respects certain factors 
of human life. Indeed, his power of perceiving causal relations in 
life has raised him above all other English poets. But his limitation, 
as contrasted with Dante’s comprehensiveness, consists in this, that 
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he has done merely with certain factors of human life what Dante 
has done with the facts of the universe, that he has grasped here and 
there a law of life, here and there a group of laws, but without relating 
and uniting them with the laws of the universe. Dante, on the 
other hand, has grasped these same laws of human life all together, 
synthetically, and has made them seem a part of God’s universal plan 
for all that He has created, and has thus given us far deeper insight 
than has Shakespeare into the mysteries of existence. Although 
Shakespeare makes us feel that there may be order even in con- 
fusion, as in King Lear, yet we cannot get from him any such 
sense of security and serenity as are ours when, with Dante, we 
have gone the whole round of creation and found all-pervasive law 
controlling everything in material and spiritual life. Furthermore, 
both Shakespeare and Dante embody a multitude of facts in their 
works ; to these particulars Dante has given organic unity, a perfec- 
tion of form which permits the removal of scarcely the minutest part. 
But from Shakespeare’s most perfect synthesis, Macbeth, we may 
remove large portions without affecting the whole. This could not 
be if Shakespeare had assimilated the laws of the universe, the laws 
of life, and the laws of art as perfectly as did Dante: We must 
say, then, that Shakespeare had no ‘ unitary conception of the meaning 
and larger relations of human life,’ and that, in consequence, his great 
universality, whereby he transcends all other English poets, is itself 
transcended by Dante’s. 

In their methods of treating religious questions, also, the differences 
between Dante and Shakespeare are necessarily striking, yet even here 
their spiritual kinship is greater than might be supposed. Shake- 
speare’s purpose was primarily dramatic, and the exigencies of his art 
as well as the demands of the public for whom he wrote prevented his 
discussion of religious matters as freely as it was natural and expedient 
for Dante to discuss them. That Shakespeare’s religious feelings were, 
however, deep and sincere no one can doubt who appreciates with what 
awe and reverence he stood before the mysteries of God, and who is 
touched by his sweet Christian charity and tender human sympathies. 
Whereas Dante tried to visualise the next world it was surely enough 
for his purposes that Shakespeare believed in the eternal power of 
goodness and truth, purity and love, and that he condemned sinners 
to everlasting punishment as uncompromisingly as did Dante. 
Although Dante, by his vision of mortal man united in spirit with his 
divine Brother and Friend, may bring some of us into a closer, more 
personal touch with God than does Shakespeare, yet the more we enter 
into the spirit of Shakespeare, the surer do we become of his great 
religious capacities. This can be felt in other ways than by watching 
the practice of Christian virtues on the part of so many of his 
characters ; for example, Shakespeare’s ideal hero and king, Henry the 
Fifth, constantly realised his dependence upon God, like a true king 
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considering himself the representative of adivine Ruler. Again, Shake- 
speare’s strong religious sense is manifest in his belief in the control of 
the universe by law and order and harmony, and in obedience to 
natural law as essential to man’s welfare. This principle Shakespeare 
expressed both abstractly and concretely, abstractly in a fine passage 
which almost redeems the coarseness of Troilus and Cressida; and 
concretely, in presenting Richmond as the champion of God’s cause, 
victorious where Richard the Third failed because he had inverted the 
natural moral order of things, dashing himself to pieces, as Dowden 
puts it, ‘ against the laws of the world which he has outraged.’ We 
may rejoice that Shakespeare discerned this essentially religious 
principle, an idea which dominates the whole Divine Comedy ; it did 
not, however, become with him, as with Dante, the power that con- 
trolled even the least detail of his art. 

It is indeed surprising that Shakespeare, a man of the Renaissance, 
writing for men of the world, should have been so far above his age as 
respects religious feeling. But it is still more surprising that Dante, 
@ Medievalist to whom religion was supreme, should have had the 
unerring judgment of a true creative artist which prevented him from 
emphasising the spiritual and religious capacities of man to the ex- 
clusion of other elements of his nature. The fact that Dante wrote 
not as @ mere mystic, but as a seer who knew men’s hearts through 
and through, even as Shakespeare knew them, places him in the front 
rank of poets; but at the same time, itis his mysticism, the religious 
symbolism of the Divine Comedy, which does most to raise him above 
Shakespeare. Although we could hardly expect religious symbolism 
in Shakespeare’s dramas, yet in the Divine Comedy which combines so 
many of Shakespeare’s greatest qualities, its presence is as a halo of 
surpassing loveliness and power. Since art sprang from religious 
symbolism, there lies deep in the heart of man that which always 
responds to its appeal, and feels it as an added charm in a beautiful 
poem ; hence to many of us the name of Dante means far more than 
does the name of Shakespeare. 

Though we may marvel at Dante’s power to visualise Hell, with 
all its stern realities, though the sweet humanity of the Purgatorio 
lifts us up into the serenity of God’s peace, it is chiefly to the Paradiso 
that we must turn for our deepest knowledge and appreciation of 
Dante as a poet, for here he has come nearer than any other poet to 
accomplishing the impossible task of making the finite apprehend the 
Infinite ; he has shown us mortal man at last united in mind, in will, 
in desire, in perfect love, with his Creator. He has thus gone beyond 
the boundaries of any art otherwise known to us ; though he himself 
realised his limitations, his successes, as compared with his failures to 
suggest the glories of heaven, are so remarkable that we must feel 
that Dante shows us, as no other poet or painter can, what art 
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should strive to do, that he has proved the value of attempting, at 
least, to scale the loftiest heights. 

As with Dante we finally behold the form of our own image painted 
in the Eternal Light, like unto that Light itself, we are left with a 
deeper understanding of the mystical union of the Divine and the 
human, and are left, also, with a sense of the reality of a vision to which 
we ourselves may look forward with hope, and faith, and joy. In 
closing, I can only echo the words of Dean Church, who perhaps 
more than anyone else has entered into the spirit of Dante, and 
who says: ‘ Those who know the Divina Commedia best . . . know, 
and would wish others also to know, not by hearsay, but by 
experience, the power of that wonderful poem.’ Yes, by experience, 
for only as we go to Dante in our daily lives for help, and courage, and 
comfort, for strength, and joy, and peace, for renewed faith in our 
fedow-men, for power to look into and to read the mysteries of nature 
and of the human heart, for a deeper knowledge of God, for firmer 
trust in God’s justice and love—only thus can we even begin to know 
and to appreciate the beauty and the power of the Divine Comedy. 


Mary Winstow SmytTu. 
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THE CHAOS OF LONDON TRAFFIC 


Time flies! It seems like yesterday, but eight years have gone by 
since Mr. Charles Booth brought home to many of us that the lack 
of facilities of locomotion threatened the well-being of London. 

It is nearly six years since his Gracious Majesty, acting on +he 
advice of the Ministry of that day, commissioned certain ‘ trusty and 
well-beloved ’ subjects ‘ to inquire into the means of locomotion and 
transport in London, and to report.’ 

It is more than three years since one of the strongest and most 
conscientious Royal Commissions which ever sat came to the end of 
its labours and delivered itself of these words : 

It is imperatively necessary in the interests of public health and public 
convenience, and for the prompt transaction of business, as well as to render 
decent housing possible, that the means of locomotion and transport in London 
and its adjacent districts should be improved; they-are seriously defective, and 
the demands and needs of the public are annually increasing. 


What has been done ? 

To begin with, let us be clear on one point. The Commissioners 
prophesied truly.. ‘The demands and needs of the public,’ the cry 
for better ‘means of locomotion and transport,’ have increased and 
are ever increasing. It remains for us to consider whether they are 
being fairly met. . 

It is the teaching of history that nearly all developments of this 
nature which make for the material advantage of the people must be 
the joint work of two agencies. 

Individuals have ideas which they pursue along what are some- 
times rather narrow lines. 

They may be animated by philanthropy, by ambition, by love of 
scientific progress, or by the desire to make money. Therefore they 
require watching. 

Sometimes it will be well for the authorities to assist them by all 
the means in their power, for there are things which individual effort 
cannot accomplish without aid.. At other times they must be curbed 
or even repressed. 

For the improvement of locomotion in London were wanted both 
the spirit of invention and dash of private enterprise and the guidance 
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and discriminating assistance of some supervising intelligence. No- . 
body can say that the first has been found wanting. 

The Commissioners said again : 

Increased modern methods of locomotion and transport are much needed, 
both t6 facilitate movement within the central area and to facilitate access to 
and from and within the suburbs for those who work in London and live 
outside. 


Already, as they wrote, the inventors were supplying ‘ modern 
methods’ hitherto undreamt of, and the financiers had commenced 
to pour out money like water. Both have gone on ever since. Reail- 
ways, tubes, and tramways have been spreading far and wide, and 
on the top of all came the rapid evolution of the motor vehicle, which, 
whether it is to be considered a®blessing or a curse, is at any rate 
epoch-making and progressive. 

Years hence, when the prejudice has died down, and when our 
genius for compromise has settled the motor problem once and for 
all, it will occur to some serious student of the comparative merits 
and demerits of individualism and collectivism to preach a most 
instructive sermon with the motor-car as his text. He will point out 
how this nation, obsessed with the belief that the English were the 
great horse-lovers of the world, in the past practically ruled mechani- 
cally propelled traffic off its public roads. By collective action the 
many horsekeepers imposed upon the few mechanicians the man 
who walked in front with the danger-flag. It was the simplest and 
most effective bar to advancement in locomotive facilities that could 
ever have been imagined, and it lasted for two generations. Then the 
days arrived when one individual thought of the pneumatic tyre and 
another of the petrol engine. The nation woke up, suddenly remem- 
bered that it claimed also to lead the world in the making and the 
use of machinery, and abolished the man with the flag. 

The effect was magical. At once individualism took the bit between 
its teeth and bolted. It had an immediate and overwhelming triumph. 
As a result, invention ran riot, the face of the country was changed 
and had to be revalued. 

It was the quickest revolution ever known. 

But, while we have gone back to the pre-railroad conditions of an 
open land, there is this difference, that, tolls having been abolished, 
nine-tenths of the people who make use of the main roads are gaily 
irresponsible. Quite naturally there is now a revulsion towards the 
suppression of the individual, and a collective demand for fresh laws, 
and laws that shall be obeyed. I should be sorry to try to forecast 
the accomplished facts with which my serious student will have to deal 
towards the end of his discourse, but there can be little doubt that he 
will arrive at the conclusion that it is equally short-sighted to crush 
the individual or to fail to control him. 

Now, what has happened of late in London is that the individual, 
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having been called in and implored to exercise his inventive faculties 
and put down his money in a good cause, has responded nobly. Rail- 
way dividends have shrunk while the various great companies have vied 
with each other to carry their passengers more cheaply and more com- 
fortably.. Sixteen millions have been buried in the bowels of the 
earth in the pious hope that some day they will bring in an adequate 
return. Half the engineers in England are working to improve road 
catriages of one sort or another. When we come to consider the 
streets to-day there are nearly as many horses as there used to be; 
but there is a great deal besides. The horsed tramways, which 
numbered 332 on the Ist of January 1904, had indeed shrunk by the 
3lst of July this year to 257; but, on the other hand, between the 
same dates the electric cars had increased from 192 to 924. For 
cabs and omnibuses the following are the police figures of vehicles 
licensed :-— 


Mechanical cabs Mechanical omnibuses 


1904 ; ott 

1905 its . fing 19 241 
1906 RL eee 96 783 
1907 Segue. jtig. i ane 1,205 
1908 (only up till July 31) 1,380 697 


As regards the general motor traffic, whereas up to the end of 1904 
only 5,023 motor vehicles had been registered in London, by the 31st 
of July 1908—in less than four years—this number had grown to 
25,067. 

The result of all this has been a glut of modern methods super- 
imposed upon the old methods, overlapping of schemes, waste of 
money, chaos and indignation méetings. 

Is it to be wondered at? While the individual, let loose on the 
town, has been galloping, the authorities have hardly stirred; and 
his Majesty’s Government has ignored the fact that the Traffic Com- 
missioners foresaw the chaos and knew that it would require reducing 
to order, and that their labours led them unanimously to one con- 
clusion—dominating their whole report—the paramount necessity 
for a controlling hand. They recommended a non-elected Traffic 
Board, and defined what, in their opinion, its duties should be. 
Why has it not been appointed ? 

Governments exist for carrying on the business of the country 
and also as a target for those who hold political opinions of an opposite 
colour. But it is never well to push the latter too far, and there are 
moments at which a Government in a difficulty must command the 
respectful sympathy even of its opponents. So, when one gentleman 
who has just been frightened out of his life by a motor-bus, and another 
gentleman who cannot work by day or sleep by night because a train 
goes past his house, cry out in chorus, ‘ Why on earth don’t they do 
what the Commission recommended ard set up a Traffic Board and 
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be done with it?’ it is only right that they should learn how awkwardly 
his Majesty’s present advisers are placed. What may seem to some 
people only a small matter of the appointment of yet another Board 
raises in a democratic bosom the whole question of Local Government, 
and before any such appointment could take place certain prominent 
politicians would be compelled to eat a good many of their old speeches. 
In their turn they have cried out over and over again, amid the applause 
of those who do not know the facts, ‘ What on earth is the use of the 
London County Council if it cannot control the traffic of its own 
county ?’ 

I am afraid that here we arrive at the root of the whole trouble, 
the anomalous position which the great central authority occupies 
in regard to this question. 

When we come to consider ‘ control,’ our first duty is to get clearly 
into our heads how matters stood three years ago, when the Com- 
missioners reported, and to realise that there was then nobody whose 
business it was to take a comprehensive view of this important sub- 
ject. Innumerable people had fingers in the pie. At one end were the 
Borough Councils, the road authorities within their own limits, at the 
other end Parliament, considering schemes in Committee ; in between, 
the Metropolitan Police with a general discretion as regards the safety 
of the public. There were those responsible for the interests of Greater 
London ; those who guarded the peculiar privileges of the City ; and, 
lastly, the tramway authority, that strenuous body, the ‘County 
Council, with its army of officials and its numerous committees probing 
deep into all the problems of life. But among its committees there 
was none told off to advance the claims of general traffic, nor had 
there ever been—since tramways monopolised the Council’s energies— 
anything that could be so described, with the exception of a special 
committee called together temporarily for the purpose of compiling 
evidence to be laid before this particular Royal Commission. The 
Parliamentary Committee watched Bills which might affect the people 
of London. The Improvements Committee widened roads, giving 
special prominence to tramway routes. The curiously misnamed 
Highways Committee sat as a Board of Directors whose business it 
was to make a success of the tramway enterprise in which the Council 
had embarked the ratepayers’ money. Such was their unquestionable 
duty ; but it had become doubly so because the then leaders of the 
Council were endeavouring to educate London to a belief in Municipal 
Trading, and had made rash promises of huge tramway profits. 
Naturally, the appointment of a Traffic Committee, which would be 
compelled to view impartially all forms of locomotion, which would 
actually have to help such doughty competitors as railways and tubes 
and omnibuses—even to the prejudice of the Council’s tramways— 
would have been extremely inconvenient. And if it would be in- 
convenient for the Council itself to appoint a Traffic Committee, 
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how much worse would it be if there were brought into being an 
extraneous body which could not be relied upon to be sympathetic 
towards the realisation of past Progressive promises! We see that the 
majority of the last Council, by entering with great zest into a specula- 
tion with only one of the many forms of locomotion, had—quite un- 
intentionally and most unfortunately—not only ruled themselves 
out of court as the controllers of London traffic, but been compelled 
to stand forward as the protagonists of unrestrained competition—in 
other words, of chaos. : 

Our next duty is to think out what we mean by ‘control,’ and, 
making use of the experience we have gained since the Commission’s 
report familiarised us with the idea, to count up the advantages we 
might reasonably expect to get from it. It would be impossible to 
travel all over the wide field of improvement suggested by the Com- 
mission ; but let us endeavour at any rate to catalogue some of the 
grievances which are voiced at this moment, and speculate as to 
whether a controlling Traffic Authority, if such existed, would be 
helping us to get rid of them and how it would be setting to work. 

It may be well to begin with the City, it is a good example of all 
the trouble, for it is the real hub of the universe and therefore bound 
to suffer ‘ locomotion ’ diseases in their most acute form. In the City 
they complain of congestion and danger and noise, and there can be 
no doubt that their complaint is justified. But let them remember 
that the very breath of life to the City is its central position, its 
popularity, the necessity that all trade should focus there. Not so 
long ago they were complaining that it was hard to get to the centre, 
and they cannot expect men and goods to be spirited there and spirited 
away again. There is another point. Let them note that the City is 
only face to face with the difficulty which long-distance through- 
traffic is now bringing home to every country town and village in 
England : the rediscovery that all the spokes of a wheel lead in to the 
hub! The City Fathers of old prided themselves on this. Every road 
led to them. Everything had to pass through their gates and pay 
tribute to their importance. They preferred that men should be 
obliged to travel and trade across their territory. It meant much 
money to them then. To-day, if their trouble is insupportable, some 
of that money must be disbursed. But it is neither essential nor fair 
that the whole burden should fall on the City. If the ‘Square Mile’ 
is congested many others are equally to blame for the congestion and 
interested in its removal. The Corporation may be enthroned in the 
centre, but around it is London, not only commercial, but residential 
and fashionable, while outside is East Anglia blocked at her very 
front door. Then the Great Eastern and other railway companies, 
the various tubes, the tramways, the omnibuses and every trading 
and private vehicle, not to speak of the bicyclists and pedestrians, 
are all in the tangle, fighting for their own hands. Could we have a 
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better instance of the want of some impartial intelligence which could 
gather together all the needs and annoyances, all the schemes and 
activities, and knock out of them some comprehgnsive and practical 
solution? The traffic is necessary and must be accommodated 
somehéw. If to-day motor-omnibuses are altogether ruled out, 
countless people will have to walk. If, in order to please those whose 
business lies in Old Broad Street, the Bank, and not Liverpool Street, 
is made the terminus of those coming from the West End, fancy the 
wild turmoil round the Mansion House! If the man to whom noise 
is the supreme grievance has his way, imagine the horror of the 
hornless gliding car of Juggernaut, the more silent the more deadly ! 
For the time will soon come when nearly every station van and brewer’s 
dray will be. horseless. This is, indeed, not a problem which can be 
solved by police regulations. 

A far-seeing wide-eyed authority would have many ideas to play 
with. Street-widening and its heavy cost, in places somewhat reduced 
by arcading ; overhead roads and their ugly nuisance; subterranean 
routes, whether shallow or deep level, and the difficulty of their 
approaches; even the new-fangled rolling platform and the old-fashioned 
River Thames ; all would come within its purview. And not only 
would it have the power of getting round one table, introducing to 
each other and smoothing over the divergent views of the conflicting 
interests which would have to pull together for the common good— 
and generally find the money to pay the piper—but, if the recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission were fully carried out, it would 
be its duty at times to suggest that the people would be benefited 
by help from public funds. In carrying out the comprehensive 
scheme which is required to cover the town with a network of traffic 
facilities, there will be found certain gaps upon which private enter- 
prise could not justify to itself heavy expenditure. The need for this 
unremunerative linking up is the only sound argument in favour of 
the general municipalisation of traffic services, but it could surely 
be met by the encouragement of a paternal Government acting on the 
advice of a strong Traffic Authority. Such encouragement could 
take many forms besides cash advances. 

But let us get back to the City. If we analyse its troubles, we 
shall find that they are due to three causes. Traffic, in it, across it, — 
and to Liverpool Street Station. If we probe a little deeper we shall 
find that a really satisfactory settlement of the Liverpool Street 
difficulty would practically include the others. The fact that half 
London, has, perforce, to traverse the City if they wish to get to 
the Great Eastern terminus makes one think. Why have all the 
many proposals to extend the Central London Railway come to 
grief? Such an extension would help a great deal, and even more 
if the extraordinary oversight of its non-connexion with the Piccadilly 
Tube at Holborn were rectified. Is the extension impossible, or is it 
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only hung up waiting for the appointment of a Traffic Authority ? 
If there are obstacles in the way of a deep-level tube, why not a shallow 
road ? 

Here I should like to put forward a suggestion for what it is worth. 
The main sewers may make it difficult to accomplish, but it is part 
of our creed that few things are impracticable to modern engineering. 
It is almost always only a question of whether benefits will repay 
expenditure. Would it not be possible to have a shallow subway 
system linking up, in some places directly, in others by short ap- 
proaches, all the more important traffic points ? These are the various 
termini—not necessarily dead ends, at which people debark from 
trains and trams and omnibuses, for such a subway as I suggest 
would be a substitute for most of the omnibuses—as well as certain 
prominent buildings and street corners. If such a subway were 
feasible it might take the shape of an irregular figure of eight, or of a 
double gourd, with its base at the Mansion House station, its head at 
Liverpool Street, and its waist at the Bank. Exclusive of its ap- 
proaches it would be about a mile and a half long, but perhaps half a 
mile of distance, perhaps five minutes of time, would be the outside 
limit of the use that most people would make of it. Through it would 
travel continuously, save on Sundays and at certain hours of the 
night, some simple form of tramway or moving platform. It would 
provide a second storey road for passengers, keep them off the streets, 
and speed them almost to their actual destinations. Incidentally, it 
would be popular in bad weather. On the street surface widening would 
become less necessary, noise, smell, and danger would all be reduced. 
It would be a universal link, competing with nobody, for its one 
object would be to feed and assist all existing forms of locomotion. 
This is an important point, for such a subway must be, ostensibly, 
free! Let nobody hold up their hands in holy horror. They must 
remember that the circumstances are quite exceptional and that 
something has to be done. Of course it would cost money, both to 
make and to maintain: but much expenditure, both capital and 
maintenance, is saved where no ticket offices, no clerks, no collectors, 
are required. This is a question of substituting an underground road 
for urgent street improvements on the surface which would be equally 
costly and equally unremunerative ; and the car or platform would be 
much on the principle of a tube lift, a convenience to save people’s 
legs and take them in the direction they wish to go; only in this case 
horizontally instead of vertically. 

There are two questions to consider. The first is: would people 
use it? Why should they not? They pay to use the tubes. Are 
they likely to object to being carried for nothing? The second 
question is: Who would pay for it? There can be but one answer : 
those who would be in the position to benefit by it. It would be 
their joint enterprise, and its cost would be collected indirectly, some 
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portion through the rates, some portion through those agencies which” 
are responsible for bringing people to the City. Remember that it 
was stated in evidence before the Royal Commission that a million 
and @ quarter people enter and leave the City daily. It would be a 
matter of arrangement, an arrangement which could only be carried 
out by some independent authority with a wide area of supervision 
and great influence with the innumerable interests concerned and 
with the powers that be. It should not be beyond the bounds of 
human ingenuity for such an authority to arrange that in the long run 
the expense should be fairly apportioned. 

So much for one suggestion. May I throw out one other? Is it 
absolutely necessary that half the Liverpool Street and East and West 
through traffic should trouble the City at all? As a matter of fact 
the shortest route, not only from Oxford Street but even from Picca- 
dilly Circus, to Mile End Road, to both Essex and the Docks, passes 
north of the city. Such a route could start from Holborn Circus and 
take Liverpool Street Station in its way. At Victoria we see that a 
terminus can be attacked in flank. By a judicious use of lifts it can 
even be attacked from the rear. I do not know what such a road 
would cost, and the County Council’s experiences in Kingsway show 
that recoupment in such schemes is often slow of coming, but the 
expense could never be so great as that of an attempt to seriously widen 
the main avenues of the centre. Making roads round does not always 
conduce to prosperity, as many a thriving country town now keen to 
be quit of motor traffic will eventually find out, but it would be 
difficult to ‘ side-track ’ the City of London. Again this is a proposal 
which could not even be discussed without first getting numerous 
sharply conflicting interests into line. A wise authority would settle 
what such a road was to carry before a single house was demolished. 

From the City, and the costly lesson it teaches us of the miscal- 
culations of the past, it is natural to turn to Greater London, to study 
how a common-sense nation, having profited by experience, is now 
safeguarding the future. The centre is suffering from a want of main 
speed roads, what is being done to ensure that no such disaster can 
ever happen outside? Is it credible that the answer is—nothing ? 
The Hams to the east; Tottenham, Finchley, and Willesden on the 
north ; Ealing, Brentford, and Kingston on the west ; Wimbledon, 
Croydon, and Bromley on the south, are all closing in on London 
and blocking her exits. The old arteries leading from the Metropolis 
are none too wide even for the increasing uses of these townships and 
to carry their tramways. This, at the moment when the traffic of 
England is going back to the roads, when it is essential for the business, 
the pleasure, for the very life of London, that between her and the 
country outside there should be free communication! If it were not 
so condemnable it would be laughable. Who is to blame? Nobody. 
It is nobody’s business. It is beyond the reach of the County Council; 
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and the surrounding authorities cannot be expected to rush in and 
spend large sums for the advantage of their big neighbour. We can 
be certain of two things : that all these suburbs will continue to expand, 
and that the use of motor vehicles in and out of London will enor- 
mously increase. The old main roads are already congested, they will 
soon be choked. It will then be too late tomove. It is almost too late 
now. Fifteen years ago it might have been easy to lay out from the 
four-mile radius main avenues, a hundred yards wide, capable of 
carrying all the traffic which can ever be anticipated, north, south, 
east, and west. It is like the Sibylline books. To-day only two are 
possible. One leads out to a comparatively small area in the east, but 
the other could still be made the road gate of London. Who will save 
it? Personally I have been watching it for years, seeing the gap narrow- 
ing and the cost mounting up. With others I waited for the advent 
of a Traffic Board. Then, last year, when a Traffic Authority seemed 
further off than ever, some of us made-an effort, at any rate, to preserve 
a motor-road. So far the effort has not been successful. It was beset 
with difficulties. Government departments were interested, but not 
ready themselves to undertake the expenditure. Local authorities 
were more anxious to safeguard their own positions than to speculate 
as to future necessities. It is not their réle to be imaginative. The 
very motorists were shy of supporting a proposal which might be 
taken to imply that it was their business to provide their own tracks. 
Everybody was cautious, every man was quite rightly looking after the 
interests with which he himself was identified; and there was in 
existence no responsible authority in a position to take the matter up, 
to get certain people together, and say, ‘ This may or may not be the 
best scheme or the best way to do it, but it is worth considering, 
worth talking over ; let us at any rate see that we are not letting a 
chance slip.’ Meanwhile the gate is closing fast. If only one of the 
really rich men, one of the few who have command of large sums, 
would come forward, he might keep it open until the Government 
have made up their minds on ‘ Traffic.” In the end he would not 
lose by it. 

We have looked at the centre and at the outer ring, but all over 
the town the same cry is going up : ‘ When are we to have somebody 
to arrange our traffic?’ There is too much of it in one place and too 
little in another. There is waste at a time when London is experien- 
cing the trouble of tight money. In every public department to-day 
there is a desire to co-ordinate expenditure, here we are the prey of 
senseless competition. In every direction two capitals are being 
expended to do the work of one. What soon will be the use of both 
horsed cabs and motor cabs? Even to-day nobody will take a 
hansom if they can get a ‘taxi.’ The old order is bound to go to the 
wall. Would it not be wiser and fairer to state now that five years 
hence no horsed cabs will be licensed to ply for hire within the four- 
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mile radius? We must remember that London must be treated in 
an exceptional way. Such a regulation would greatly reduce its 
congestion. Tramways and omnibuses each have their uses ; but it 
is both absurd and dangerous that they should run side by side at the 
same pace. They fight for the same passenger and pick him up and 
set him down in front of the same shop. The whole area wants 
covering with facilities of locomotion, spread out like a net, linked 
together, feeding each other, every variety with its special duty to 
perform and never in excess. 

To arrange this, to see that the people are served and their legiti- 
mate grievances satisfied, that they are helped on their way and 
saved from danger and nuisance, that their trade is not hampered 
nor their rest at night disturbed, and, through it all, to keep a steady 
unprejudiced outlook right ahead, to foresee the requirements of the 
future, to watch the developments of property, to work with it and, 
without unduly repressing private enterprise, still to take care that 
public interests are not jeopardised—this is no light task. At present 
nobody is even attempting it. 

A year ago the London County Council requested the late Prime 
Minister to receive a deputation on this subject. His last illness 
prevented the interview which had been arranged. After the recess 
we are going to Mr. Asquith to ask for a Traffic Authority. What 
will be his reply? He is bound to admit that something must be 
done. We may or may not learn that London Government is once 
more in the melting-pot, and that the Council’s area and duties are 
to be increased ; but, at any rate, we shall probably be told—as the 
Progressives tell us at Spring Gardens—that the Government has 
already appointed a special branch of the Board of Trade on purpose to 
meet our views, and that Sir Herbert Jekyll has been designated to 
look after traffic.. It is true, and probably no better nucleus around 
which a Traffic Authority could be put together is possible ; but Sir 
Herbert requires assistance. He has no colleagues ; I believe he has 
no staff, no powers, and no command of money. He can do nothing, 
and he is doing nothing beyond bringing and keeping up to date the 
information laid before the Royal Commission. Some day he may 
be a most useful member of a new authority, to-day he is only a stop- 
gap put in—as though time was no object—to save the face of the 
Government while it halts between two opinions. For there can be 
no more. We can, I think, rule out all candidates except a specially 
constituted, non-elected Board, as recommended by the Royal Com- 
mission, and the County Council. Is the last a possibility ? 

At the first blush it seems ridiculous even to ask the question. 
Here is a body representing the. whole of London and presumably 
every interest in it; a body which sits continuously and works very 
hard; which has ramifications extending in every direction and 
exploring all the strata of society. It is already responsible for housing, 
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for the Building Act, for street improvements, and for most of the 
open spaces. It also has the command of money. Are we to be told 
that this body is incapable of exercising a general supervision over 
those facilities of traffic upon which the life of the town depends ? 

Let us seriously consider the three reasons which are urged in 
support of this contention. 

Incidentally I should say that we need no longer count on the 
somewhat vague distrust with which in the past those who had any- 
thing to lose regarded the Council, and for a very simple reason. 
The theory that the ‘ Progress’ of the Progressives is not politics is 
exploded. For fifteen years many a Londoner voted in the dark. 
To-day we are all frankly political. It may be a misfortune, but it 
is nobody’s fault, for it was bound to come. It is probable that one 
curious result will be that the Council will always be of the colour of 
the Parliamentary Opposition. London will be anxious to show her 
independence and her power to goad on a Government which she 
considers slow to move or to restrain one whose pace she thinks too 
fast. But one thing is:certain. The Council has become a microcosm 
of Parliament, and the members are drawn from the same classes 
and are interchangeable. No more is to be feared from one than from 
the other—nor hoped. 

This, to a certain extent, disposes of the first objection. It has 
been rightly claimed that the control of the Traffic Authority must be 
continuous and independent of party changes ; in other words, that it 
must be the work of paid permanent officials, reporting to the people’s 
representatives. As long as the officials are fearless and of a high 
grade, and are given a fairly free hand, as long as they are placed in a 
position which will enable them to take wide and far views, does it 
now matter so very much whether the representatives to whom they 
report sit at Westminster or Spring Gardens ? 

The second objection is more troublesome to overcome. I have 
endeavoured to show that in the interests of London it is vital that 
her main lines of communication must be kept open. If the Pro- 
gressive proposal for a large increase of the Council’s area should 
mature, this would go to meet the difficulty ; but it is barely con- 
ceivable that Romford, Barnet, Watford, and Kingston, all of which 
should be included in the domain of a Traffic Authority, will ever be 
incorporated in one huge municipality. Without going so far as that, 
however, it might be possible to arrange that over the suburban 
railway and tramway systems and the great trunk roads those 
responsible for London, her existence and her growth, should have 
some jurisdiction. I am afraid it would make for friction and endless 
complication in all matters of expenditure, it would be a scheme 
striking at the heart of local administration, but the objections are 
not quite so insuperable as to rule it out altogether. 

It is the third objection, the working of the tramways, the funda- 
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mental law that a competitor cannot be a judge, which is the fatal 
obstacle to the end. It is not enough to say that the Municipal 
Reform party now in power have made no rash promise of profits, 
and that; unhampered by pledges, they can afford to look at the ques- 
tion from the broad point of view of the advantage of London! We 
cannot get away from the fact that the financial necessities of its 
great tramway business must always influence the Council’s actions. 
Moreover, the Municipal Reformers will not be in power for ever. 
It is not.enough to say that the people, now that they know that 
there were no profits, have at last begun to understand that there 
never could have been or ought to have been profits ; that the only 
correct way of carrying on a municipal service is to make receipts 
and expenditure balance as near as may be, to make it self-supporting 
and no more ; that if you are making a genuine realisable profit over 
@ service you must be unfairly overcharging those ratepayers who 
make use of that service ! 

Municipal Reform can do a great deal, but it cannot turn the 
whole electorate into an incorruptible and infallible judicial bench. 
Fancy the feelings of the railway and omnibus companies if they 
heard that the tramway authority was to put its foot upon their 
necks! Fancy how the tramway users would vote if it was brought 
home to them that their fares—on their own municipal tramway 
system—were being raised while a Tube was being helped to pay 
dividends! Alas! for the frailty of poor human nature. The thing 
cannot be done. f 

If the London County Council is to be the Traffic Authority we are 
logically driven towards two alternatives, both of which are possible 
to a Radical and impossible to a Unionist Government. We must 
have no competition at all, or we must have open competition under 
absolutely impartial control. The first alternative, which would 
be fought to the last ditch by all Conservatives and by many Liberals, 
is to make the Council take over, weld together, and administer all 
the collective forms of traffic in the London area—railways and tubes 
and omnibuses. The second, which will be disapproved of by all 
Socialists and some others, is to compel it to make over once more 
to private enterprise the London County Council tramway system. 
Only a Radical Government could even suggest this last without 
laying itself open to misrepresentation. 

If neither alternative commends itself to Ministers, then the Council 
drops out, and they must give us such a Traffic Board as the Royal 
Commission recommended, or Londén must meekly bow her head and 
submit to chaos. 

The responsibility is with them. . . 





Gzorae §. C. Swinton. 
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THE METHOD OF PLATO 


Tue study of Plato as pure literature has been carried as far as it will 
go. No great writer ever desired less to be estimated by his style 
alone. For if on the one hand the image of the ideal Republic fades 
away into the heavens, on the other hand the precepts for its regula- 
tion are singularly definite and precise. The Platonic Socrates in 
the Dialogue seems to be always struggling between the emptiness 
of human life and the.importance of prescribing its details. Nobody, 
according to this theory, was fit to govern his own conduct, even 
though he were employed in controlling the conduct of others. The 
servitude of the body was necessary for the freedom of the soul. 
Everyone engaged in commerce was a public servant, and the indi- 
vidual had no existence apart from the State. Socrates himself was 
prevented by an internal monitor from taking a prominent share in 
public business. The rest of the world had to be content with a 
knowledge of their own unfitness, and a determination to reach 
authority by the path of obedience. Whom were they to obey ? 
Not the old, for they were worn out. Not the young, for they were 
untrained. Education was indispensable to the ruler, and education 
must be as wide as life. It must be intellectual, moral, practical, 
philosophical, scientific, and not poetical. It could not be profitably 
imitated, or adequately described. Panhellenic in its scope, it was 
to reject only the barbaric or foreign element in human nature. It 
was to show that justice could not be discovered without ascertaining 
the best form of political constitution, and at the same time demon- 
strate the impossibility of a State continuing to flourish without 
a foundation of justice. That justice was the interest of the stronger 
is the paradox which Socrates undertakes to refute, while pretending 
that he cannot refute it. Every man, being in a minority of one, must 
be dependent upon his neighbours. Yet no character which does 
not suffice for itself has any support upon which to lean. The essence 
of poetry being falsehood, it is obviously unfit for the instruction of 
the young, especially where it is dramatic in substance without being 
dramatic in form. The characters in a play do not profess to speak 
the opinions of the author. In an epic or a narrative poem the poet 
himself is responsible for the whole. Plato did not shrink from any 
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conclusion to which his reason led him. To follow the argument, 
whatever direction it might take, was an essential part of the Platonic 
philosophy. A substantial reality was assumed to be inherent in 
dialectival forms. Even a Greek idiom must have a definite meaning. 
It could not be,a mere artifice of grammarians. There was a philo- 
sophical reason for it, worth finding out. In reading Plato we always 
have to remember the dual process of his mind, which worked at one 
and the same time in the highest sphere of thought and in thé most 
technical form of language. He seems to be continually saying, 
‘If you cannot show a flaw in the premisses, you must accept the 
conclusion.’ Unlike Aristotle, he aimed at being a great reformer. 
Aristotle was satisfied with knowledge. To Plato knowledge was 
only valuable in so far as it raised the level of human life. He was 
convinced that living by ideas would deliver the world from the 
ills which oppressed it. The practical employment of philosophy 
degraded it, not because it was practical, but because it was nothing 
else. The cultivation of the intellect was the supreme end, for 
without intellectual cultivation man was unfit for civic duty, and 
as purely selfish as if there were no one to be considered but 
himself. 

Macaulay has contrasted Plato with Bacon, but the antithesis is 
misleading. Plato never depreciates the results of mental activity 
when he maintains that it is a good in itself. It is in his eyes as 
important to the mind as life to the body, and therefore to be con- 
sidered apart from its effects or consequences. With them he does 
not really deal. Anyone, he thought, could see the tangible value of 
applied science. The influence of thought upon the mind can only be 
appreciated by a philosopher, and by him cannot be misunderstood. 
To define justice by describing the State is to explain the intellectual 
essence of morality. The State is an unconscious imitation of human 
character, the soul being identical with sovereignty, and the passions 
in the widest sense of the term corresponding with the variety of 
political motives. Aristotle developed Plato’s conception of the 
State, and blended it with the forms of government which he saw in 
Greece. But that is only one side, and not the most important side, 
of Plato’s philosophy. To Plato morality was as definite as mathe- 
matics and as inevitable as sensation. He aims at showing his 
opponents that they are against reason because reason is against 
them. Of course there are many other elements in the Dialogues. 
Plato was a great literary artist, who never forgot the object of exhibit- 
ing Socrates as the discoverer of truth by the elimination of error. 
He was a dramatist, who had to bring all his characters into their 
appropriate places. But his supreme and ultimate object, at least 
in the Republic, was to. fuse and blend the public and private virtues 
of the citizen. He is never directly didactic. He stands aside and 
allows the argument to prevail by its own strength. Lene tormentum 
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ingenio admovet. He is determined that the reader shall convince 
himself. Aristotle divides and classifies. For Plato there is only 
one kind of knowledge, the knowledge of good and evil, which are 
identical with truth and error. What is theoretically true cannot 
be practically false, and what is foolish cannot be right. Through 
all the intellectual mazes of the Socratic method these simple postu- 
lates are always assumed. Everything else has to be proved. 

Something of course must be assumed. For where there are no 
premisses, there can be no conclusion. Yet Socrates is always ready to 
meet in argument those who contest even the very point from which 
he starts. He baffles them, not by attacking their position, still less 
by defending his own, but by leading them gently into a path where 
their errors are unmistakable. He takes the place of every man’s 
conscience, not by putting forward any claim, but by answering them 
according to their wisdom or folly. This was the one form of con- 
troversy in which the Greek intellect had not been trained. Incapable 
of misunderstanding an argument, it yet depended upon antagonism. 
Plato brought out the fact that reason, if it be genuine, must be 
independent of external circumstances, and prepared to face any 
difficulty that might arise. He showed that an imposing surface of 
logical rhetoric might rest upon no foundation, and that the simplest 
inquiry might bring it to the ground. Socrates did not choose, or 
Plato did not choose for him, the methods by which the Sophists 
were confuted. Their own weapons were turned against themselves. 
They could not fairly complain of the arbitrament to which they 
had themselves appealed, or refuse to take up the challenge which 
they had thrown down. They had either to let judgment go by 
default, or to accept the lead of Socrates, and take the consequences. 
If he led where he seemed to follow, and they followed where they 
seemed to lead, they were responsible, and not he. The science 
by which they were exposed was precisely the science which they 
offered to teach and which they were paid for teaching. Plato would 
have wasted his time in urging the superiority of other methods. 
He allowed the Sophists to be tried by their own. By no other means 
could he have produced the results which he achieved. He was not 
satisfied with a comparison of machinery. His aim was to demon- 
strate that by no ingenuity of mechanism could the performer escape 
the truth. He seemed to give his opponents every advantage, because 
he fought in the lists arranged by them. He knew that only in that 
way could he substitute their admissions for his own refutations, 
and make them do his work by confessing themselves in the wrong. 
If the man convinced against his will is of his own opinion still, the 
man conducted from his own premisses to conclusions which follow 
from them has no escape from acquiescence. 

The Socratic method was not an external apparatus employed for 
@ purpose. It was the natural development of human faculties 
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along the path to which they pointed themselves. When the 
opponents of Socrates seem to have no chance, it is not so 
much that he is taking advantage of them as that they have 
giverh away their own case, abaridoned the controversy between 
him and them. It is they, not he, who start irrelevant topics, 
and raise side issues. He always returns to the main principle, 
to the question which they have proposed. He has no system, and 
does not seek to construct one. His object is to accompany those 
with whom he talks along a road which they see as they advance 
lying open before them. He is not their guide. He only shows them 
the way which reason takes. The simplicity of his method is dis- 
guised by poetical and metaphorical language. But it will be found 
that he infers nothing to which they have not given their assent by 
implication beforehand. He cares nothing for unwilling submission 
to forced results. He desires merely to lead men on through an 
inevitable chain of causes and effects. Those who lectured him 
soon found that he was the master and they were the pupils. Their 
positions were quietly and insensibly reversed without their being 
able to point out the particular step at which the process occurred. 
They dictated to him, not he to them. He had no ambition, and 
desired no fame. He was a disturbing element, because he explained 
to other people the inner workings of their own minds. If he seemed 
to be assuring teachers that they could not teach, it was because 
he used their own arguments and showed where they logically led. 
That their materialism was inconsistent with reason he deduced not 
from extraneous sources, but from reason itself. He invited them 
to pursue their own course, not to stop short by the way. It was 
not his fault if they failed to understand their own mental plight. 
That at least was the line he took with them. If his ideals were 
different from theirs, he left them to insist upon the fact. What he 
did was to fight them with their own tactics without seeming to 
fight them at all. He made many enemies and few disciples, because 
the discovery of truth was not the aim of those who-would have 
taught him, and whom he taught. They wanted his admiration, not 
his help. 

Unless we are to believe that the whole story of the Republic was a 
figment of Plato’s imagination, we must suppose that the Socratic con- 
clusions did proceed from the premisses of the Sophists themselves. 
What, then, were the conclusions so formed ? They were partly social, 
and partly personal. They affected man as an element in the State, 
and also as an assemblage of qualities or characteristics. Men were 
never all good, or all bad. Nor was it possible to separate a man 
from his fellow-creatures, to consider him as existing for himself alone. 
He must be a citizen, or he must be a bundle of impulses, feelings, 
tendencies this way or that. Is a State determined by the characters 
of its inhabitants, or are the characters of the inhabitants moulded 
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by the form of the State ? Plato believed that in the solution of this 
question would be found the answer to the problem how justice 
could be connected with the individual as well as with the corporate 
life. Government implies the rule of the stronger. Yet the rule of 
the stronger is in private life the consecration of injustice. How 
far does the Republic answer the question whether these conflicting 
doctrines can be reconciled ? It does not end with any formal con- 
clusion, as it does not begin with any definite programme. At no 
point in the Dialogue is there an abandonment of one purpose, or 
an adoption of another. If the argument gradually passes from the 
personal to the political aspect of human nature, that is because 
the distributive quality of justice requires to be examined on a large 
and varied scale. Socrates is not satisfied with proving that popular 
notions of it are inadequate. He sets himself also to account for the 
origin of those ideas, and for their influence upon men’s minds. If 
nobody was less dogmatic than he, nobody clung with more pertinacity 
to a position he had-once taken up. To guide while seeming to follow 
was the essence of his teaching, or rather to let Reason decide for him, 
and not to question her decrees. He always represents himself as 
quite irresponsible—the servant, not the master, of the discussion 
into which he had been brought. He simply made the best of the 
circumstances in which he found himself, whatever they might be. 
And what were they? Athens was a slave-holding democracy in 
which military service was compulsory, and representative govern- 
ment was unknown. Its power was maintained by a navy, and the 
people themselves were the sovereign authority. A purer form of 
democracy there has never been, nor a more highly cultivated type of 
legislative machinery. 

Nevertheless, or perhaps all the more, this political type illustrated 
the imperfection of all human contrivances, and their inadequacy to 
express the real or ideal essence of things. The society in which 
Plato and Socrates lived could not be made to correspond with any 
philosophical conception. The mind in its search for truth had to 
work independently, to move in the imaginative region which is above 
and beyond the business of life. The object of examples was to show 
that the general rules to which they belonged had a separate existence 
of their own. The rules were not composed from the particular 
instances. The particular instances were constructed from the rules. 
The number of actual cases could make an ideal case. An ideal case 
was able to contain any number of actual cases. Such at least was 
the. Platonic, or Socratic, doctrine, without which Plato, or Socrates, 
is unintelligible, even if the soundness of his other positions be taken 
for granted. 

Plato regarded Athenian loyalty as too narrow a sentiment 
for a citizen of Greece, though he was as ready as anyone to 
exclude foreigners, those who were not Greeks at all, from the 
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privileges which he would have made Panhellenic. He wrote in.’ 
the decline of Athenian power after the fall of Pericles, to whom 
indeed he apparently traced many of the evils which he condemned. 
It was certainly not from any tenderness for despotism that he in- 
veighed against democracy, nor from any sympathy with the despot 
that he urged the necessity of some absolute authority, beyond which 
a dispute could not be carried. He desired that the authority should 
be reason. But whose reason was it to be? To escape from the 
rule of the majority without substituting for it some other form of 
domination equally inconsistent with personal freedom was the 
problem which the Platonic Socrates laid down. He tested every 
sort of Constitution from that point of view, and found them all 
wanting, the Athenian most of all. For in Athens there was neither 
stability nor cohesion, merely the triumph of popular rights without 
regard for duty or consequence. What he wanted, and could not 
find, was the State which promoted individual excellence, and at 
the same time made law the handmaid of liberty. That no such 
State existed in Greece he was well aware. The idea of discovering 
it beyond the ramparts of Hellenism seemed remote. It could there- 
fore only be created in the mind. But the process of creating it would 
reform the mind itself. If the oligarchic mind was narrow, and the 
despotic mind was cruel, and the democratic mind was shifty, by 
what mixture of qualities could a mind be made at once steady and 
strong? For ordinary Constitution-making Plato had no taste. He 
looked for a city which had foundations, whose builder and maker 
was God. He believed in nothing material, except so far as it signified 
some veiled and hidden truth. Law without right could only do 
harm. Right without laws had no authority, and became the laughing- 
stock of the cynic. Law and right combined would need no force, 
because they would be as persuasive as they were powerful. Such 
at least was the moral which Socrates endeavoured to draw, and 
towards which his otherwise inexplicable reasoning always led. In 
his eyes the difficulties of life arose from the perpetual conflict between 
convention and reality, between the material and the ideal, between 
policy and wisdom, between assumption and truth. The world 
must be philosophical before it could be practical, or it would be 
neither one nor the other. That men of the world do not understand 
their own business was an integral part of the Socratic paradox. 
Socrates was reckoned a bad citizen because he would not concern 
himself with what he held to be the solemn trifling of current politics, 
meaningless in the eye of reason, and profitless to the soul. He never 
denied that he would make a bad citizen of a bad State. But then 
what was the remedy for the evil which he admitted? It was not 
to bring the individual down, but to bring the State up. It was to 
frame @ commonwealth so perfectly adjusted that every citizen 
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would feel in his natural place, and act accordingly. Certainly this 
was no half-measure. Nor did Socrates hold out any hope that 
anything less would avail. He was ready in his own peculiar fashion 
to reason with all comers, until their premisses had led them to his 
conclusions by a method of which they could not dispute the validity, 
little as they might relish the object or the result. If the Sophists 
had not professed to know more than Socrates knew he might have 
adopted a different line with them. But if his arguments were 
negative his results were positive. 

It is not the mere process of argument with which Socrates was 
concerned. His opponents could use that as well as he. Only they 
always found that it led them his way, and not their own. Unless 
they refused to argue altogether, they had no choice. To deny the 
Socratic premisses was the only way of disputing the Socratic con- 
clusions. After the first step the whole course followed by inevitable 
stages until the end was reached. But it was not the perfection of 
the machinery upon which Socrates insisted. It was the effect of that 
arrangement upon the-mind. He had no taste for syllogisms or logic- 
chopping. He aimed at metaphysical truth, truth in its highest 
sense, an idealism which would lose its essence by being realised, as 
perhaps all idealism does. The forms of Plato were more real to him 
than living man, if only because each of them comprised the qualities 
of many men, the substance of various characters fused into a single 
whole. Plato never admitted the antagonism of the abstract and 
the concrete. They were to him different forms of the same truth. 
The opposition which mattered was between true and false, good and 
bad, and it was as prominent in practice as in theory. So at least it 
seemed to him. A sound argument could not lead to an unsound 
conclusion, the truth of the premisses being assumed. Of course 
a mere logician could say as much as this. But Plato invested the 
bare demonstration with all the charm of intellect and fancy, poetry 
and imagination, rhetoric, though ‘he despised it, and art, though he 
wrote it down. It is the extreme complexity of Plato’s simplicity 
that makes the difficulty of understanding it. Well has it been said 
that simplicity is a work of art. Nothing is harder to produce than 
what appears inevitable, such as the greatest poetry and the most 
perfect prose. Plato’s aim was to combine excellence of style with 
truth of fact, and to bring out a right conclusion by methods which 
could not be repudiated except by repudiating reason itself. If he 
sometimes seems to beg the question and assume what he has to 
' prove, that is because his conclusion follows so directly from his 
premisses that it cannot even be intercepted on the way. 

Socrates had against him keen intellects as well as constituted 
authorities, and he never refused to argue with them. He allowed 
them to choose their own ground, knowing that there could be only 
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one result of a rational contest between himand them. Although he 
never lost sight of his object, he did not let it divert his mind from the 
means by which alone it could be achieved. He had to deal with 
meh. who lived by argument, who regarded a verbal proposition 
as a fact, who had ceased to distinguish between a logical process 
and a tangible performance. He beat them in their own way, 
never concealing his opinion that truth was attainable by other and 
better forms of approach. ‘The wisest of men, because he. knew his 
own ignorance,’ he knew also that ignorance was comparative, and 
that the fallacies from which his mind was free were hindrances, 
not aids, to knowledge. There was no form of intellectual effort 
which he had not tried, no kind of mental investigation he had not 
practised. Where he seemed unable to follow a chain of reasoning, 
he really perceived an impregnable barrier to further progress. An 
exhaustion of all possible errors was his way of arriving at truth. 
That was why all attempts to refute him failed. Plato never hides 
the difficulties of the Socratic process. His genius and eloquence 
illuminate, and do not obscure. They show the argument stretching 
from premisses to conclusion, from start to goal. When we read 
of Socrates in Xenophon, the accessories drop away, and we see 
the simplicity of the teaching without the trappings of Plato’s 
incomparable style. 

‘The one remains, the many change and pass.’ Xenophon 
shows that Plato did not invent Socrates. He gives the charac- 
teristics by which the man would always be known. But it 
is to Plato we must go if we would understand the depth of the 
Socratic philosophy, its comprehensive grasp of wisdom and truth, 
its steadfast adherence to the principles which do not change. Plato 
wrote for a generation that knew all the circumstances of his master’s 
career, that could check him in details, howsoever incapable of appre- 
ciating the hidden depths of his metaphysical creed. We know 
Socrates from Plato as well as we know Johnson from Boswell, and 
yet everything which passes through the Platonic crucible comes out 
of it with the hardness as well as the gleam of gold. If it is impossible 
to think of Socrates without Plato, or of Plato without Socrates, 
that may be explained by the literary accident that Plato made 
Socrates the principal character in his matchless Dialogues. Neither 
is merged in the other. We have Socrates as he appeared to Plato, 
and Socrates as he appeared to Xenophon. The difference cannot 
be in Socrates himself, nor in his methods, nor in his doctrines. Where, 
then, does it lie? It lies in the perennial contrast between truth as 
understood by the philosopher and fact as perceived by the man of 
the world. Xenophon fastened upon the practical objections to 
democratic government which Socrates was fond of urging. Plato 
perceived that they were objections to all forms of government which 
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hadfhitherto been tried among men, and indeed to all systems which 
men were capable of constructing until they entirely changed their 
whole outlook upon the world. If it is impossible to consider the 
State apart from the individual, or the individual apart from the 
State, a political question must be a moral question, and the best 
type of polity must bear the closest resemblance to the best type of 
character. That is the true meaning of the comparison between 
morality and politics, the essence of the Platonic or Socratic doctrine 
on the subject. Whether we speak of the citizen as a man, or the 
man as a citizen, we equally imply and acknowledge an identity in the 
relative position of the two towards policy on the one hand or morality 
on the other. It is vain to look in Plato for instruction upon political 
problems in the ordinary sense of the term. To do so is profoundly 
to misunderstand him. It was part of his philosophy that politics 
could not be understood by themselves, and had to be studied as part 
of truth, which comprehended all time and all existence. He had 
no prejudice against the Athenian Constitution as such. He saw the 
advantages as well as the drawbacks of democracy, the differences 
between the Athenian democracy and a democratic ideal, the contrast 
between the standard of philosophy and the standard of the world. 
The only way to reconcile them was to try them both by the touch- 
stone of pure reason, which would leave only their sound parts intact. 

It has been said that Plato cannot be refuted because his reason- 
ing, like an endless chain, leaves no room for refutation. But if that 
were so, or at least if it were a complete account of the matter, Plato 
would have reached no positive result at all, and the Republic would 
prove as little as the Iliad. The destruction of falsehood, even the 
exposure of fallacies, leaves a substance which has undergone the 
hardest process to which truth can be subjected, and has by that 
method been made definite, if not practical. While the opponents 
of Socrates were dissecting phrases, and chasing shadows, he was 
always in quest of the light beyond, the vision behind the veil. The 
profoundest conviction of his mind was that thorough knowledge 
coincided with goodness, that the simple man perceived for himself 
what only the philosopher could explain, that moral difficulties dis- 
appeared with the removal of intellectual misapprehensions, that 
the distinction between intellect and character did not correspond 
with any real difference at all. He refused to believe that reason 
could be a blind guide if it were not perverted by influences of 
character and motive. Otherwise life would be an endless contradic- 
tion, and to argue, even with oneself, would be futile, because no trust- 
worthy result could be attained. A man could even be judge in his 
own cause if he followed reason steadily, and listened to nothing 
else. No one except Plato has worked this theory out, and insisted 
upon its full logical significance. Socrates proved such a disturbing 
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element that he was put out of the way. But though the Athenian 
public got rid of the man, they could not get rid of the doctrine. The 
proposition that what is wrong is necessarily foolish, and what is 
wise is necessarily right, has never died out, and cannot die. It does 
not depend upon the glamour of Plato’s eloquence. It rests upon a 


foundation which nothing can shake. 
HERBERT Pavu. 
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HEALTH AND THE BOARD OF 
EDUCATION 


Ir is not common in Parliamentary history that the same measure 
should, in two consecutive years, pass both Houses of Parliament, 
with the approval of both parties. It would seem unlikely that 
anything passed with such impressive unanimity and such unusual 
repetition should prove a failure administratively. Such, however, 
seems likely to be the history of the present law with regard to the 
medical inspection and treatment of school-children. 

The provisions in question were first introduced in the unfortunate 
Education Bill of 1906. They were received with general approval ; 
they passed the House of Lords without any difficulty, but finally went 
down in the general wreck of that ill-starred measure. The next year 
the Government announced that they meant to re-introduce the non- 
controversial parts of the late Bill. This they did in a highly mis- 
cellaneous measure, which was passed under the title of the Adminis- 
trative Provisions (Education) Act, 1907. The most important part 
of that Act is contained in a few words in Clause 13. They are so 
important as to be worth quoting in full : 


The powers and duties of a local education authority under Part III. of the 
Education Act of 1902 shall include . . . the duty to provide for the medical 
inspection of children immediately before, or at the time of, or as soon as 
possible after, their admission to a public elementary school, and on such other 
occasions as the Board of Education may direct, and the power to make such 
arrangements as may be sanctioned by the Board of Education for attending to 
the health and physical condition of the children educated in public elementary 
schools. 


The distinction between the optional and the compulsory part of the 
clause, between the ‘ powers’ and the ‘ duties ’ of the local education 
authority, will be noticed. It is perhaps worth while to mention that 
the clause as originally introduced was entirely optional, and con- 
sisted of the latter half only of the present clause. An amendment 
to render the clause compulsory was introduced. This received the 
strong and emphatic support of Mr. Balfour. He said, in speaking 
on the amendment, ‘that unquestionably the speeches which had 
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been made must have proved to all those who heard them that an 
immense benefit could be done to the children of the present generation 
if some such scheme as that suggested by the hon. gentleman who 
moved the amendment were adopted,’! and he concluded by saying 
that the Government were the best judges of the practical difficulties, 
but that for his part ‘he hoped that they were not insuperable, and, 
further, that if they carried out the scheme, which was one of first-rate 
importance, it would be done thoroughly.’ Cheered and fortified by 
the support of the Leader of the Opposition, the Government next 
year were emboldened to add the compulsory part of the clause. The 
measure, therefore, is in no sense party. The credit of its introduction 
is due to the Government. The credit, however, of its re-introduction 
in a stronger form is unquestionably due to the Opposition. 

There is, however, reason to fear that the good intentions of Parlia- 
ment may be disappointed by the administrative action of the Govern- 
ment. The loose and vague words of the clause leave great powers to 
the Board of Education; and it seems probable the policy of the 
Board, though well-intentioned enough in itself, may do great harm. 
The danger is that the local authorities may be alarmed and disgusted 
by the elaborate demands of the Department, and that the Act may be 
brought into disrepute by the introduction of a costly and unpractical 
scheme. Most local authorities have no practical experience of the 
matter. The medical department of the Board has not yet kept its 
first birthday. The wise policy would, therefore, have been to begin 
gradually, to allow each local authority to work out its own scheme, 
and to make experiments. The Board have acted otherwise. The 
new Code issued in July makes medical inspection a necessary condition 
of obtaining the ordinary school grant’? ; and what the Board mean by 
medical inspection is defined by three circulars (Circulars 576, 582, 
596). In the first place, the minimum medical inspection required 


by the Act is quadrupled by the Board. The Act says that each child 


must be examined at least once, at its entry into school. The Board 
says it must be examined four times.* The Board further defines what 
is necessary in order to attain the ‘minimum of efficient medical 
inspection.’ This ‘minimum’ includes the whole of the previous history 
of the illnesses which the child has passed through, and the ‘ effects of 
these’ ; the family history, if that appears interesting ; and entries under 
twenty-four separate heads regarding the child’s present cordition. 
These entries start with the child’s height and weight (to be recorded 
both in English and metric measures), and conclude with questions 
on matters needing such elaborate examination as ‘mental con- 
dition,’ state of ‘ heart,’ ‘ lungs,’ and ‘nervous system.’ The Board 
prescribes, in short, the kind of examination required by a specially 
scrupulous insurance company. An annual statement of the ‘ facts 


1 Times, July 17, 1906, p. 6. 2 Code, 1908, par. 25 (c). 
’ Circular 582, p. 1, par. 4, and accompanying schedule. 
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disclosed,’ arranged under the twenty-four headings, must also be 
submitted.‘ It is true that the Board in the same document expresses 
the opinion that the elaborate examination prescribed will not take very 
long. Itis obvious, however, that to answer adequately all the twenty- 
four questions, leaving out of account the child’s history and that of 
its family, must take a considerable time. Consequently, the burden 
placed on the local authority is exceedingly severe, while the practical 
benefit to the child appears uncertain. 

Now, the danger of these elaborate requirements is a very real one. 
It is, that the time and resources of the local education authorities will 
be wasted in fulfilling the minutie of the departmental requirements, 
and that no money or energy will be left for carrying out those fruitful 
experiments from which true progress may be hoped. The matter is 
one of public interest. What, above all, is wanted is more knowledge. 
It seems, therefore, that it may be useful to discuss what has been done 
by the only education authority which has had practical experience 
on a large scale, and the lessons which may be drawn from that 
experience. Let us, therefore, consider in detail the problem as it 
presents itself in London. 

As is tolerably well known, the origin of public uneasiness in the 
matter was the Report of the Inspector-General for Recruiting in the 
year 1902, followed by an article from Sir Frederick Denison Maurice 
in the Contemporary Review; and from that time the journalistic 
world was considerably occupied with what it called ‘the physical 
deterioration of the race.’ Then came the Report of the Committee 
on Physical Deterioration, That report may not be unfairly summed 
up as a piteous cry for more light : 

The Committee believe that their labours will result in giving matter for 
reflection to those who realise the importance of evidence towards the deter- 
mination of issues of such uncertainty and complexity, and that these 
persons .. . will await the necessary steps being taken to secure that body of 
well-sifted and accurate information without which it.is impossible to arrive at 
any conclusion of value as to the general problem.° 


To obtain these facts the Committee seem chiefly to have relied 
on the medical examination of school-children.°® 

The direct consequence of this report was the Act under discussion. 
In England generally the facts needed have not yet been obtained. 
In London things are otherwise. London is five or six years ahead 
of the rest of England (with the possible exception of Bradford.) As 
far back as 1902 the London School Board began systematic medical 
inspection. It started with the idea of excluding from school children 
who were dangerous to others, and of selecting children who needed 
special instruction. Step by step, however, dealing with one subject 

* Circular 596, p. 5, par. 6 (d). 

5 Report of Inter-Departmental Committee on Physical Deterioration, pp. 92, 93. 

* Ibid. p. 91. 
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after another, and gradually increasing its staff, this system of medical 
inspection has been greatly extended. There are now in London three 
school doctors employed full time, two employed half-time, twenty- 
three émployed for quarter-time, and thirty-two school nurses under a 
superintendent. Different matters have been dealt with at different 
times, and with varying degrees of thoroughness, as the Council 
extended its field of operations. The same result has, however, been 
found in one department after another. It was uniformly found that 
inspection created a desire for treatment ; that too often the demand 
of the parents produced no corresponding supply; and that, in 
consequence, after a certain time no further progress was made. 

The eyesight of the children was first examined ; and it is probable 
‘that the present arrangements are susceptible of but little improve- 
ment. After a preliminary test by the teachers, the Council oculist 
visits the schools and selects the children in need of treatment. A 
communication is then sent to the parent, pointing out that the child’s 
vision is defective, and urging him to obtain medical advice. The 
teachers, it should be added, have shown most praiseworthy interest 
in the matter, and have energetically pressed the need for treatment 
on the parents. Now a parent who wants a prescription for a pair of 
spectacles has three courses open to him. He may go to an eye- 
specialist and pay a fee of a guinea or two; he may attend a hospital 
as an out-patient; or he may go to an optician and get advice from an 
unqualified tradesman. This exhausts the list of possible alternatives. 
The general practitioner does not, and usually cannot, deal with 
what are called refraction cases; and even the friendly societies, in 
such circumstances, content themselves with indicating the suitable 
hospital, or with procuring letters for their members. The danger of 
applying to an unqualified tradesman is obvious. For the ordinary 
prosperous artisan the eye-specialist is, of course, out of the question. 
There remain the hospitals ; and, most unfortunately, the out-patient 
departments of the London hospitals are altogether unable to meet 
the demand. The first result of inspection was a great increase 
in the number of child out-patients. Instantly the most urgent 
remonstrances were received from the hospitals; and these remon- 
strances have continued, growing in urgency, till the present time. 
The London Hospital, Moorfields Hospital, the Great Northern 
Hospital, St. George’s Hospital, the Victoria Hospital, and, in fact, 
nearly all the principal London hospitals, make the same complajnt. 
Their out-patients’ departments are flooded, and their resources are 
overstrained, by the number of cases of children attending from the 
London schools. At the same time, the demands which the hospitals 
find so burdensome are only a fraction of what is needed. In 1903, 
for instance, the Council doctor re-examined 2298 children three 
months after the date of the first inspection. It was found that 
36 per cent. had had ‘ some sort of advice.’ The percentage figures, it 
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was added, however, appeared much better than the reality.’ Much 
the same results appear from the Annual Report of the Association for 
the Supply of Spectacles in London Elementary Schools. In the 
report for 1907 we read : 

The committee obtained through the help of the head teachers in some 
schools lists of the children who needed spectacles and those who obtained 
them. ... We give the actual figures obtained from the teachers in two poor 
schools, a girls’ and a boys’, in similar circumstances. It appeared here that 
fifty-nine girls and thirty-eight boys were reported by the London County 
Council oculist as having defective sight. Of the girls, twenty-three did not 
obtain prescriptions, twenty obtained spectacles, one was not ordered to wear 
glasses by the prescribing surgeon at the hospital, and the remainder had left 
and could not be traced. Of the boys, twenty-three did nothing, three obtained 
glasses, and no information could be procured with regard to the remainder. 
In more than one case it appeared that the child had attended hospital once, 
and had either not used the ‘drops’ ordered, or had not returned as directed. 
The girls’ department had been the subject of a very special effort on the part 
of the head teacher, and the result may fairly be taken to represent the best 
that the teachers can do unaided ina really poor neighbourhood. The difficulty, 
here and elsewhere, is the difficulty of procuring advice. 


As far, therefore, as eyesight is concerned the result of medical 
inspection has been to show that for many children medical advice 
is both desirable and unattainable. The practical good effect is 
strictly limited in amount, and does not appear likely to increase. 

Much the same result follows from inspection in other matters. 
The condition of the children’s teeth is very bad indeed, and the 
parents in London take hardly any interest in the matter. Here, 
however, inspection has been made in sample rather than in bulk. 
Comparatively few schools have been examined, and these rather 
with a view of collecting information than of obtaining practical results. 
As far as the writer is aware, too, only two head teachers have taken 
up the matter with any energy. With regard to the teeth of the 
children, therefore, the position is much what it was with regard to 
their eyes before 1900. The need for treatment exists, but neither 
the demand nor the supply. The need is very great. An interesting 
paper was read, for instance, by Mr. Wallis before the last Congress on 
School Hygiene. The writer gave detailed accounts of the examina- 
tion of the teeth of 245 children in a school in the South of London. 
Of these 245, four were considered to have healthy sets of teeth. 
‘ The total absence of any skilled dental treatment ’ was also noticed. 
Much the same results appear from a statement submitted by the 
British Dental Association to the Inter-Departmental Committee on 
Medical Inspection and School Feeding.* The statement, after giving 
elaborate tables, and discussing, in the light of these tables, the number 

7 School Board for London. Report of the Medical Officer, 1903, p. 17. 


* Report of Inter-Departmental Committee on Medical Inspection and Feeding of 
Children attending Public Elementary Schools, vol. ii. Appendix VI. p. 281. 
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of recruits to the army rejected on account of bad teeth, winds up with 
these remarkable words: ‘ The foregoing tables, and the knowledge that 
the teeth of children in elementary schools are from a dental standpoint 
almost entirely neglected, show, we think, why our army loses so great 
a number of possible recruits.’ The private dentist, like the eye- 
specialist, is a little beyond the reach of the ordinary artisan; and 
the hospital accommodation is very small indeed. It is probable 
enough, however, that want of treatment is not responsible for more 
’ than about half of the mischief existing. Of the 245 children men- 
tioned above, only three used a tooth-brush. A good deal might be 
done to teach that dirt is disgraceful. With the spread of that idea 
many of the evils complained of would disappear. In consequence, 
the need for treatment, though considerable, is not on the gigantic 
seale that the figures given might appear to indicate. It is clear, 
however, that, in the present circumstances, to inspect the teeth of all 
London children would be a mere waste of money. Additions know- 
ledge is not needed ; and it is difficult to see what practical good to 
the children would follow. . 

Tn the same way, the ears of the children in certain selected schools 
have been examined, and a class has been found who are in urgent need 
of help. These are the children with discharging ears. Among the 
poorer schools such a condition is not very uncommon. In 1907, for 
instance, 1006 children between ten and fourteen were examined.’ 
Out of these seventy-three were found to be suffering from ‘ chronic 
suppuration ’ of the ears. Such a condition is extremely dangerous, 
sometimes to life, and sometimes to hearing, and needs most careful 
and assiduous treatment. The ears should be attended to two or three 
times a day by a skilled nurse, acting under the constant super- 
vision of a doctor. No out-patients’ department and no dispensary 
can possibly provide such treatment. In consequence a large number 
of the very poor receive no treatment at all. Some pull through ; 
some, it is to be feared, die; and the remainder ultimately present 
themselves as candidates for schools for the deaf. Children deaf from 
this cause account for a very considerable proportion of the deaf who 
are being educated at the public expense. In 1906, for instance, 
215 fresh cases of deaf children were examined for admission to 
special schools. Of these, we are told, forty-two showed some 
remains of hearing, and these were ‘ mostly cases of neglected middle- 
ear suppuration.’ 

Now, medical inspection may be useful in two ways: first, in accu- 
mulating facts; secondly, in procuring some good to the individual 
examined. In this particular case it would seem that the first had been 
sufficiently secured by an examination of samples, and that the second 


® Report of the Medical Officer (Education) of the L.C.C. 1907, p. 24. 
10 Ibid. 1906, p. 40. 
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was at present practically unattainable. It is hard to see how matters 
would be further advanced by an examination of all London children. 
It would take too long to give other instances in detail. Generally 
it may be said that much the same situation exists with all those 
cases that are beyond the scope of the general practitioner, but 
which are not sufficiently serious to be treated as in-patients at a 
hospital. In all these, for statistical purposes, it is superfluous to 
examine all school-children repeatedly ; and it is not easy to see 
what other purpose can be served. 

To turn to another branch of the same work, similar suite have 
arisen with regard to inspection for cleanliness. Here, too, inspection 
has done great good up to a certain point. Here, too, matters are at a 
standstill. A good deal is done in London to secure ‘ cleanliness.’ 
Cleanliness in this connexion has a strictly technical meaning, and 
signifies simply freedom from vermin. It is not generally known 
what a scourge vermin may be among the poorer London children. 
In 1904, for instance, when the children were first properly examined, 
we hear of a school where, out of 242 girls, only eighty-seven were 
found to be ‘clean’; and of a total of 2422 girls seen, 1067 were 
verminous.!' The original attitude of the parents cannot be better 
illustrated than by the remark of a mother made in answer to some 
remonstrances on the point from the head mistress. Gazing on the 
populous head of her offspring, the mother said, with all that pensive 
pride so often noticed in the possessors of hereditary disease, ‘ That 
runs in our family ; I was just the same at her age.’ Much, however, 
has since been done. A large staff of nurses now examine the children’s 
heads. The parents of the dirty are warned, and when nothing is 
done exclusion and prosecution follow. The magistrates have shown 
themselves most willing to deal severely with such cases. The improve- 
ment in the schools is marked. It would be difficult to find now those 
cases of really bad sore heads which so commonly distressed the 
visitor in the first years of the century. So far allis well. Humanity 
has, however, unfortunately evolved two species of parasites; and 
while the local authority deals successfully with ‘ pediculosis capitis,’ 
‘ pediculosis corporis’ is still unchecked in the schools. In plain 
English, in most parts of London nothing is done, or can be done at 
present, with the children whose clothes are infested with lice. The 
difficulty is very real. The eggs are laid in the clothes. They cannot 
be dislodged, and nothing but a sufficient degree of heat destroys 
them. If a thick suit or dress is once infested, nothing can be done 
but to bake it or buy a new one. For people in extreme poverty one 
is as impossible as the other. They have neither proper ovens nor 
spare money. So strongly is it felt to be a mere useless cruelty to 
prosecute people in such circumstances that the County Council does 

" 1.C.C. Report of the Medical Officer (Education), 1904, p. 10. 
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nothing. Children in this condition, in most parts of London, attend 
school, a misery to themselves and a danger to others. Here and there, 
it is true, suitable public stoves are provided for this purpose. Two 
Borough Councils, those of St. Pancras and Marylebone, have made 
thoroughly good separate provision for children. Some of the remain- 
ing boroughs have made none; and the rest are in some cases willing to 
take children, but only at the houses used for cleaning verminous 
adults. Sometimes the place is the casual ward, sometimes the 
shelter for persons turned out of their houses for, cleaning purposes. 
In all cases the stations used for adults are frequented by the most 
undesirable persons in London. It is impossible for an education 
authority to take the responsibility of compelling children to attend 
such places. In consequence, here too it does not appear, under 
present circumstances, as if much more could be done merely by 
inspection. 

Such, then, has been the general result in London of the inspection 
of school-children. That result has been to show that inspection is 
useful, but useful in an exceedingly limited sphere, and somewhat to 
dash the hopes of those who, like the members of the Inter-Depart- 
mental Committee, expected that inspection was the key to all diffi- 
culties. It seems, therefore, unfortunate that the Board of Education 
should choose precisely this time to make an elaborate and expensive 
system of inspection compulsory. 

Parliament has placed the duty of caring for the health of the 
children upon the local education authority, and the consequent 
expenses on the education rate. Doubtless there is hardly any 
manner in which public money can be more profitably expended ; 
but the importance of the subject increases the danger of wasteful 
and inconsiderate action. Education is costly; the education rate 
evokes no conspicuous enthusiasm among the ratepayers; and to 
make the Act unpopular with the local authorities would be nothing 
short of national misfortune. At present there is much goodwill 
and a general interest in the subject. This is shown by the experiments 
which have been made, sometimes by private charity and sometimes 
from public funds. At Cambridge, for instance, a ‘dental school 
clinic’ has been established; and at Bradford a similar institution 
for eye and skin diseases. The Cambridge institution is supported by 
private charity ; the Bradford institution from the rates. Both are 
free, a thing which at first sight appears hardly necessary or desirable. 
Such attempts, however, indicate a great and growing interest in 
matters relating to the health of school-children. Nothing could be 
more likely to damp that interest, and even to convert it into hostility, 
than the introduction of a compulsory and costly scheme of doubtful 
practical benefit. In their different memoranda, and particularly in 
their latest circular, the Board show their knowledge of the need for 
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new experiments and a real desire to foster them. It is not likely, 
however, that the advice of the Board will bear fruit, or that any large 
use will bé made of the optional parts of the Act if the Board insist 
on so rigid an interpretation of the compulsory part. A reasonable 
liberty, advice and encouragement rather than compulsion, is what 
the loca] authorities need from the Board. 

A. Susan LawRENceE. 





REVOCATION OF TREATY PRIVILEGES TO 
ALIEN-SUB/JECTS 


INTERNATIONAL Treaties, or Conventions, may be divided into two 
classes. One class may prescribe and define the sovereign inter- 
national relations, rights, duties, privileges, and responsibilities of 
the respective Treaty nations, such as relate to peace and war, contra- 
band of war, neutrality, alliances, guarantees, or to the territorial 
possessions, or boundaries, of their respective nations; or such 
other questions of la haute politique extériewre, as may affect their 
sovereign relations, inter se, as members of the society of nations. 

Another class of Treaties may concede the allowance, and pre- 
scribe the conditions, of subordinate, or ‘ alien-subject,’ privileges, 
or commercial concessions, under which the alien-subjects of another 
nation are privileged to share with the home-subjects of the conceding 
nation in certain of their natural rights respecting the trade and com- 
merce, coast-fisheries, territorial admission, transit of persons or goods, 
residence, or user of territorial easements to all, or to designated 
classes, of the subjects, or citizens, of other nations. This class of 
alien-subject, or commercial, concessions comes within the doctrine 
of International Law that: ‘A State may voluntarily subject itself 
to obligations to another State, both with respect to persons and 
things, which would not naturally be binding upon her. These are 
servitutes juris gentium voluntariae.’' Other classifications of Treaties 
have been made by various authorities on International Law, which 
divide them into more classes than those suggested above.’ 

The generally assumed doctrine of International Law on the 
question of the prerogative power of a nation to abrogate, or vary, 
Treaties has been thus stated: ‘ Private contracts may be set aside 
on the ground of what is technically. called in English law the want 
of consideration, and the inference arising from manifest injustice, 
and want of mutual advantage. But no inequality of advantage, 
no lésion, can invalidate a Treaty.’* Further, as Vattel says: ‘ An 


1 Phillimore’s International Law (3rd/Ed.), v. 1, p. 391. 

2 Hall’s International Law (5th Ed.), p. 360. 

3 Phillimore’s International Law (3rd Ed.), v. 2, p. 76. 
Vou, LXIV—No. 380 658 
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injury cannot render a Treaty invalid. If we might recede from a 
Treaty because we found ourselves injured, there would be no stability 
in the contracts of nations.’* But without impeaching this assumed 
doctrine as applicable to Treaties which deal with the higher inter- 
national rights and responsibilities of nations, as sovereignties, it 
will be found that it has not been universally accepted by other 
authorities on International Law as applicable to gratuitous 
or reciprocal privileges conceded to the subjects or citizens of 
foreign nations; nor by some nations even in the higher relations of 
sovereignties inter se; as when Russia in 1871 sought to revoke the 
provision in the Treaty of 1856, which ‘in perpetuity interdicted 
to the flag of war’ the Black Sea and its coasts. The protocol of 
the signatory Powers to the original Treaty declared that ‘it is an 
essential principle of the Law of Nations that no Power can liberate 
itself from the engagements of a Treaty, nor modify the stipulations 
thereof, unless with the consent of the contracting Powers, by means 
of an amicable arrangement.’® To apply such an absolute doctrine 
to Treaty concessions respecting trade and commerce, coast-fisheries, 
transit of persons or goods, or other municipal privileges in certain 
natural rights of the home-subjects of a nation to the alien-subjects 
of another nation would involve the unconditional surrender of an 
inherent and inalienable prerogative of sovereignty—in other words, a 
perpetual national servitude to the alien-subjects of another nation, 
which would be an international degradation of its amour-propre as a 
nation—not sovereign independence and international equality. 

Of the nations which have not accepted the above in its entirety 
as a recognised doctrine of International Law the United States has 
been the most pronounced, for it has furnished the largest number 
of modern instances of the exercise of the prerogative powers of 
abrogation, or variation, of Treaties entered into by it with foreign 
nations. And respecting the second, or ‘alien-subject,’ or commercial 
class of Treaties, its Supreme Court has said : ‘ A Treaty may contain 
provisions which confer certain rights upon the citizens, or subjects, 
of one of the nations within the territorial limits of the other, which 
partake of the nature of local municipal law, and which are capable 
of enforcement as between private parties in the courts of the country. 
The Constitution of the United States places such provisions as these 
in the same category as other laws of Congress, and they may be 
repealed, or modified, by an Act of a later date,’ ° without the assent 
of the foreign nation with which the Treaty has been made. 

By the Constitution of the United States, its legislative powers 
are vested in two departments of the Supreme Government: (a) by 
Article I., which provides that ‘ all legislative powers herein granted 


+ Vattel’s Law of Nations, p. 194. 
5 Wheaton’s International Law (1878), p. 712. 
* Head, Money Cases (1884), 112 U.S. 580. 
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shall be vested in a Congress of the United States, which shall consist -° 
of a Senate and House of Representatives’; and (b) by Article II., 
which provides that ‘the President shall have power, by and with 
the consent of the Senate, to make Treaties, provided that two-thirds 
of the Senators present concur.’ 

Then Article VI. declares that three instruments, viz. : 

(a) This Constitution and (6) the laws of the United States which shall be 
made in pursuance thereof, and (c) all Treaties made, or which shall be made 
under the authority of the United States, shall be the supreme law of the land ; 
and the judges of every State shall be bound thereby, anything in the Constitu- 
tion or laws of any State to the contrary notwithstanding. 


These articles of the Constitution received an early interpretation 
by Chief Justice Marshall in their Supreme Court: ‘ Where a Treaty 
is the law of the land, and as such affects the rights of parties litigating 
in Court, that Treaty as much binds those rights, and is as much to 
be regarded by the Court, as an Act of Congress.’’ And the repealing 
effect of a Treaty over the previous legislative acts of State Legisla- 
tures had been earlier declared by the same Supreme Court that 
‘a Treaty, as the supreme law, overrules all State laws on the same 
subject, to all intents and purposes.’ ® 

It may be conceded generally that whenever, under a constitutional 
government, a Treaty becomes operative by itself, its confirmation 
by a legislative act is not necessary. But where it imports a contract, 
or where money is required to be appropriated, or territory to be 
ceded, in each of such cases a legislative act becomes necessary before 
the Treaty can be given the force of law; for the public revenue 
cannot be appropriated, nor national territory be ceded (except as 
a result of war) by the Treaty-making power of a Government.° 

The Congressional power of abrogation was first exercised by the 
United States in 1798, by ‘ An Act to declare the Treaties heretofore 
concluded with France no longer obligatory on the United States.’ 
After a preamble reciting, among other grounds, that the Treaties 
with France had been ‘ repeatedly violated on behalf of the French 
Government,’ it enacted ‘ that the same shall not henceforth be regarded 
as legally obligatory on the Government or citizens of the United 
States.’ 1° 

The alleged cause was a decree, or legislative act, of the French 
Directory of 1796 which declared that ‘every vessel found at sea, 
loaded in whole or in part with merchandise the production of England, 
or of her dependencies, shall be declared good prize, whoever the 
owner of the goods or merchandise may be,’ thereby abrogating the 

7 United States v. Schooner Peggy (1801), 1 Cranch (U.S.), 103. 

8 Ware v. Hylton (1796), Three Dallas (U.S.), 199; Moore’s Digest of International 
Law, v. 5, 88. 777 and 778. 

® American and English Encyclopedia of Law (2nd Ed.), v. 28, p. 480 ; Damodhar 
Gordhan v. Deoram Kanji (1876), 1, Appeal Cases, 332. 


© Statutes at Large (U.8.), v. 1, p. 578, c. 67. 
xx2 
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Treaty of 1778, which provided that ‘free ships shall give freedom 
to goods on board of the ships of the subjects of either nation, contra- 
band goods excepted.’ 

A case with Russia affecting this subordinate class of trade and 
commerce, under a Treaty of 1832, which provided that no higher 
duty than 25 dollars per ton should be chargeable on Russian hemp, 
raised the same question. By a subsequent Act of Congress the 
duty was raised to 40 dollars per ton. An action was brought in a 
United States Court for a refund of the extra duty; but the Court 
said: ‘To refuse to execute a Treaty for reasons which approve 
themselves to the conscientious judgment of a nation is a matter 
of the utmost gravity and delicacy, but the power to do so is preroga- 
tive, of which no nation can be deprived without deeply affecting its 
independence.’ In a later case, involving the same question, the 
Court said: ‘Congress may render a Treaty inoperative by legisla-, 
tion in contradiction of its terms without formal allusion at all to the 
Treaty ; thus modifying the law of the land without denying the 
existence of the Treaty or the obligations thereof between the two 
Governments as a contract.’ }° 

This latter mode has been applied to Canada on more than one 
occasion by the United States. Shortly after Jay’s Treaty of 1794 
the Executive of the United States nullified the 3rd Article of that 
Treaty, which provided that ‘ it shall at all times be free to the subjects 
and citizens of both nations freely to pass and repass, by land or 
internal navigation, into the respective territories of the two nations, 
and freely to carry on trade with each other.’ It further provided 
that all goods and merchandise (not prohibited by law) should ‘ freely, 
for the purposes of commerce, be carried into the United States by 
His Majesty’s subjects; and such goods or merchandise shall be 
subject to no higher duties than those payable by the citizens of the 
United States on importations of the same on American vessels into 
the Atlantic ports of the said States.’ The duty payable on such 
importations at the Atlantic ports was 164 per cent., but the United 
States enforced the payment by Canadians of a duty of 22 per cent. 
at the inland ports along the Canadian boundary line; and also a 
fee of 6 dollars for a licence to trade with the Indians, not chargeable 
against American traders ; * and so turned into diplomatic irony the 
closing words of the Article : 


As this Article is intended to render in a great degree the local advantage 
of each party common to both, and thereby to promote a disposition favourable 
to friendship, and good neighbourhood, it is agreed that the respective Govern- 
ments will mutually promote this amicable intercourse, by causing speedy and 


" American State Papers, Foreign Relations, v. 2, pp. 169-182. 
12 Taylor v. Morton, 2 Curtis (U.S.), 454. 

‘8 Ropes v. Clinch (1871), 8 Blachford (U.8.), 304. 

4 American State Papers, Foreign Relations, v. 3, p. 152. 
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impartial justice to be done, and necessary protection to be extended to all 
concerned therein. '° 

A similar policy was adopted in 1875 by Congress imposing a 
custorhs duty on the tin cans in which Canadian fish oil and fish 
were entitled by Article 21 of the Treaty of Washington of 1871 to 
be imported into the United States ‘free of duty.’ The Act of 
Congress enacted: ‘That cans or packages made of tin or other 
material, containing fish of any kind admitted free of duty under 
any law or Treaty,’ ‘ should be subject to a specific duty, though the 
tin cans when opened were necessarily destroyed, as unsaleable and 
useless. The effect of this legislation was declared by the British 
Minister to ‘ prohibit entirely the importation of fish from Canada 
into the United States and to render the stipulation of the Treaty 
illusory.’ 1” Canada passed no retaliatory duty on American tin cans 
containing fish coming into Canada under the same Article. 

The diplomatic relations between the United States and China 
furnish several illustrations of the congressional revocation of Treaties 
affecting subordinate international privileges, or concessions, to the 
subjects of that Empire. 

By what is known as the Burlinghame Treaty with China of 
1868 it was provided that citizens of the United States visiting, or 
residing, in China, and Chinese subjects visiting, or residing, in the 
United States, should reciprocally enjoy the same privileges, immuni- 
ties, and exemptions in respect to travel or residence as might then 
be enjoyed ‘ by the citizens or subjects of the most favoured nation’ ; 
and that they should also reciprocally enjoy all the privileges. and 
immunities of the public educational institutions under the control 
of either nation ‘as were enjoyed in the respective countries by the 
citizens or subjects of the most favoured nation.’ 

The first Congressional variation of the provisions of this Treaty 
was made in 1875, by which contracts of service with Chinese subjects 
were declared void within the United States.’ 

In 1880, another Treaty with China provided that the Govern- 
ment of the United States might regulate, limit, or suspend the coming, 
or residence, of Chinese labourers in the United States, ‘ but may 
not absolutely prohibit it.’ 1 

Notwithstanding the Treaty concession of such reciprocal resi- 
dential, trade, and educational privileges ‘as were accorded to the 
citizens, or subjects, of the most favoured nations,’ Congress passed 
an Exclusion Act in 1888, depriving Chinese subjects of several Treaty 
privileges.” On appeal, the Supreme Court held that ‘ the Exclusion 

% Treaties and Conventions between the United States and Other Powers, p. 319. 

8 Statutes at Large (U.S.), v. 18, p. 308, c. 36. 

* Canada Sessional Papers (1877), v. 10, No. 14, p. 6. 

% Statutes at Large (U.8.), v. 18, p. 477, ¢. 141. 


© Compilation of Treaties in Force (U.8.), 1899, p. 118. 
Statutes at Large (U.8.), v. 25, pp. 476 and 504, cc. 1015 and 1064. 
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Act of 1888 was in contravention of the express stipulations of the 
Treaty of 1868 and of the Supplementary Treaty of 1880’; and that 
it was ‘a constitutional abrogation of the existing Treaties with 
China’; adding: 

The power of the exclusion of foreigners, being an incident of sovereignty 
belonging to the Government as part of the sovereign powers delegated by the 
Constitution, the right to its exercise at any time, when, in the judgment of the 
Government, the interests of the country require it, cannot be granted away, or 
restrained, on behalf of any one. The inherent powers of Government are delegated 
in trust and are incapable of transfer to other parties. Nor can their exercise 
be hampered when needed for the public good. The exercise of these public 
trusts is not the subject of barter or contract. Whatever license Chinese labourers 
may have obtained is held at the will of the Government, revocable at any time at 
its pleasure. Unexpected events may call for a change in the policy of the country. 
. . . The rights and interests created by a Treaty which have become so vested 
that its expiration, or abrogation, will not destroy or impair them, are such as 
are connected with and lie in property, capable of sale and transfer, or other dis- 
position ; not such as are personal and intransferable in their character. But far 
different is the case where a continued suspension of the exercise of a prerogative 
power is insisted upon as.a right because by the favour and consent of the 
Government of the nation it has not heretofore been exercised. . . . Between 
property rights not affected by the termination, or abrogation, of a Treaty, 
and expectations of personal benefits from the continuance of existing Treaty 
legislation, there is as wide a difference as between realisation and hopes.*' 


And the Supreme Court also held that the sovereign and legislative 
powers of the Government to exclude aliens from the territory of the 
United States, who claimed the Treaty privilege of entering its territory, 
were incident to the inherent prerogatives and sovereignty of the 
nation, which could not be surrendered to the subjects of foreign 
nations by the Treaty-making power of that Government; and that 
such Treaty privilege of entering the territory of the United States 
was revocable at any time whenever the sovereign interests of the 
Government demanded it, and the natural rights of its citizens were 
injuriously affected. This inherent prerogative of sovereignty to ex- 
clude aliens from British territory, and to prescribe what conditions it 
pleases to the permission to enter and reside in it, has been approved 
by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, and is therefore 
equally the law of the British Empire.” And the doctrine of Inter- 
national Law concurs that: ‘no stranger is entitled to enter the 
boundaries of a State without its permission, much less to interfere 
with its full exercise of supreme dominion.’ * 

The Supreme Court’s decision as to ‘intransferable privileges’ 
harmonises with the Roman Law which declares: Servitutes per- 
sonales include usufructus and are enjoyable by sufferance or for- 
bearance and subject to jus domini. The usufructuarius cannot alter 

21 Chinese Exclusion Case (1889), 130 U.S. 581. 

22 In re Adam (1837), 1 Moore, P.C. 460; Attorney-General of Canada v. Cain 


(1906), App. Cases 542. 
% Phillimore’s International Law (8rd Ed.), v. 1, p. 221. 
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the form or grant of the thing which the dominus utilis can. The 
first cannot grant away his right, the latter can. Such rights as 
these are for mutual accommodation, and are consequently of a 
private nature ; but they will not be valid where they perniciously 
affect the public good.** 

The fishing privileges conceded to the trade class of ‘ American 
fishermen’ by the Treaty of 1818 are within this rule as being 
intransferable to other trade classes in the United States. 

These decisions of the Supreme Court have now become incor- 
porated into the International Law of the United States ; and have 
attained the authority of precedents controlling the Treaty-making 
power of that Government respecting the class of Treaties conceding 
‘alien-subject ’ or commercial privileges in what are defined as ‘ the 
natural rights of home-subjects’; and must therefore be accepted as 
exceptions to the generally assumed doctrine of International Law, 
quoted in the beginning of this article; and as establishing a distinc- 
tion in the applicability of that assumed doctrine between Treaties 
respecting the higher international rights and relations which affect 
nations, as sovereignties inter se, and Treaties which concede ‘alien- 
subject’ or commercial privileges in the natural rights of the home- 
subjects of the conceding nation. For a consistent succession of 
precedents have an authentic force in International Law, and are 
also invaluable in diplomacy. And if accepted as authoritative 
precedents by other nations, as governing their Treaty-making powers 
with the United States, their international force cannot fairly be re- 
pudiated by its Government, as not being equally within the inherent 
prerogative powers of such other nations, nor questioned on the 
ground that such nations are not entitled to recognise and apply 
them as reciprocal and authoritative precedents in their international 
relations with the United States. 

The ratio suasoria of these precedents seems to lead to this con- 
clusion: The prerogatives of sovereignty are regal trusts vested in 
the sovereign as the executive authority of the nation, for the pro- 
tection of the natural rights and property of his subjects, and for the 
promotion of their welfare and good government; and in the execution 
of the regal trust of the maintenance of the territorial inviolability 
and sovereignty of the nation, it is not, unlimitedly, within the Treaty- 
making power of such executive authority, as the temporary trustee 
of the national sovereignty, to concede to a foreign nation for the 
benefit of the commerce or personal privileges of its citizens, either for 
a limited time, or in perpetuity, or ‘in common,’ any title, or interest, 
or privilege, in the natural rights or property to which his home- 
subjects are entitled. But wherever such executive authority concedes 
gratuitously, or reciprocally, either by Treaty, or by what is known as 


** Colquhoun’s Roman Civil Law, v. 2, pp. 17 and 93. 
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Comity,”* any such title, or interest, or privilege in the natural rights 
or property of the home-subjects to citizens of a foreign nation, such 
concessions are always subject to the inherent prerogative right of 
revocation at any time, whenever the natural rights, property, or 
welfare of the home-subjects, or the interests of state policy, or the 
maintenance of the territorial inviolability and soversignty of the 
ceding nation, require such revocation. 

And sustaining this reasoning and also the natural rights of sub- 
jects in the public property of the nation—of which its coast-fisheries 
form a part—Vattel is equally explicit : 

It is but just to say that the nation ought carefully to preserve her public, 
property and not to dispose of it without good reason, nor to alienate, or charge 
it but only for a manifest public advantage, or in case of a pressing necessity. 
The public property is extremely useful, and even necessary for the nation ; 
and she cannot squander it improperly without injuring herself, and shamefully 
neglecting the duty of self-preservation. As to the property common to all the 
citizens, the nation does an injury to those who derive advantage from it, if she 
alienates it without necessity, or without cogent reasons. . . . The prince, or the 
superior of the nation, being naturally no more than the administrator, and not 
the proprietor, of the State, his authority as sovereign, or head of the nation, 
does not of itself give him a right to alienate, or charge, the.public property. 
If he exceeds his powers with respect to this property, the alienation he makes 
of it will be invalid ; and may at any time be revoked by the nation.” 


Respecting Treaties which concede voluntary, or unequal, servi- 


tutes, without reciprocal privileges or concessions, Hautefeuille sustains 
the exception to the generally assumed doctrine of International Law 
quoted above, and says : 


Treaties are in general obligatory on the nations which have consented to 
them ; however they have not this quality in an absolute manner (cependant 
ils n’ont pas cette qualité d’une maniére absolue). The unequal Treaty, or even 
the equal, conceding the gratuitous cession, or surrender, of an essential natural 
right—that is to say, that without which a nation cannot be considered as existing 
still as a nation . . . (these Treaties) are not binding (ne sont pas obligatoires). 
They exist as long as the two nations persist in desiring their existence. But 
each of the two has always the right to discontinue (le droit de les rompre) that 
which affects the cession of an important natural right by anticipating the other 
party in denouncing the Treaty. The réason of the invalidity of transactions 
of this nature is that these natural rights of this quality are inalienable, and to 
make use of an expression of the civil law, they are ‘ out of commerce ’ (‘ hors le 
commerce’). It is so of Conventions . .. in which essential natural rights are 
affected, which operate only on the private, and secondary, interests of the 
people. But even if they have been declared perpetual, they have no existence 
but by the continuation of the two wills which have created them. The stipula- 
tion of perpetuity has no other effect than to avoid the necessity of renewing 
the Convention.*’ 

28 ‘Comity extended to other nations is no impeachment of sovereignty. It is the 
voluntary act of a nation by which it is offered; and it is inadmissible when contrary 
to its policy, or prejudicial to its interests’: Bank of Augusta v. Earle (1839), 
13 Peters (U.8.), p. 589. 

*6 Vattel’s Law of Nations, pp. 116-7. 

2 Hautefeuille’s Des Droits et des Devoirs des Nations Neutres (3me Ed.), v. 1, 
p- xiii. ‘Hautefeuille is the author of the ablest treatises on the science of 
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Other authorities hold similar views. Heffter says that a State 
may repudiate a Treaty when it conflicts with ‘ the rights and welfare 
of its people.’ Bluntschli says that while a State may be required 
to perform the onerous engagements it has contracted, it may not be 
asked to sacrifice, in the execution of Treaties, that which is essential 
to its potentiality, or the development of its resources ; or to per- 
form acts which have become greatly modified by time, and of which 
the execution has become incompatible with present affairs; and it 
may consider such Treaties null.* Fiore says that ‘ Treaties are to 
be looked upon as null which are in any way opposed to the develop- 
ment of the free activity of a nation, or which hinder the exercise of 
its natural rights.’ But these views are not entirely concurred with 
by some English writers. One writer, however, who does not concur, 
admits that ‘internationally, as no superior coercive power exists, 
and as enforcement is not always convenient, or practical, to the 
injured party, the individual State must be allowed in all cases to 
enforce, or annul, for itself as it may choose.’ * 

It was well said by Chief Justice Jay of the Supreme Court of the 
United States that ‘the contracts of sovereigns are made for the 
benefit of all their own subjects, and therefore every sovereign is 
interested in every act which necessarily limits, impairs, or destroys, 
that benefit. Whatever injuries resultto his subjects run back from 
them to their sovereign.’ And he further said that ‘a voluntary 
' validity of a Treaty is that validity which a Treaty that has become 
voidable by reason of violations, afterwards continues to retain, by 
the silent volition and acquiescence of the nations.’ *° 

Of the many Treaties between Great Britain and foreign nations 
few appear to have caused so much international friction as those 
which affect the international relations between Canada and New- 
foundland and the United States, especially the concession of the 
commercial and personal privileges set out in the Fishery Article of 
the Anglo-American Treaty of 1818, by which Great Britain generously 
conceded to the ‘inhabitants of the United States’ who follow the 
trade of ‘ American fishermen’ to have, for ever, in common with 
the subjects of his Britannic Majesty, the ‘liberty to take fish of 
every kind’ in the coast-waters along the shores of the Magdalen 
Islands, and from Mount Joli to Blanc Sablon, on the Quebec-Labrador 
coast of Canada; and from the Rameau islands to Cape Ray and 
round to the Quirpon islands on the southern, western, and northern 
coasts of Newfoundland ; and from Blanc Sablon in Labrador, along 
its southern and eastern coasts to and through the Straits of Belle Isle, 
and thence northwardly indefinitely along the Labrador coasts of 
International Law that have appeared in France’: Wheaton on International Law, 


by Lawrence, p. 21 n. 
28 Bluntschli’s Droit International Codifié (5me Ed.), pp. 244 and 263. 

29 Hall’s International Law (5th Ed.), pp. 352 and 358. 

% Jones v. Walker, 2 Paine (U.S.), 688. 
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Newfoundland ; with the liberty to dry and cure fish in any of the 
unsettled bays, harbours, and creeks (from the Rameau islands to 
Cape Ray) on the southern coast of Newfoundland ; and the further 
liberty to enter all bays or harbours, for shelter, or repairing damages, 
or procuring wood and water.*! According to Hautefeuille the 
stipulation ‘ for ever’ has no other effect than to avoid the necessity 
of renewals, and is not binding in this class of Treaties. 

But in any event this ‘ liberty to take fish ’ in common with British 
subjects cannot permit the assertion of any jarring claim of an inde- 
pendent immunity from British laws, nor of any right which could 
prejudice or limit the earlier, and pre-Treaty, natural rights of such 
British subjects to fish in their own coast-waters, as regulated by 
British and Colonial fishery laws. 

During the negotiations for the Treaty of Ghent, 1814, the British 
plenipotentiaries informed the American Commissioners that ‘ the 
privileges formerly granted to the United States of fishing within the 
limits of British coast-waters, and of landing and drying fish on British 
coasts, would not be renewed gratuitously or without an equivalent.’ * 
But in 1818 the British Government reversed this policy by stating : 
‘In estimating the value of the proposal’ (to take fish of every kind 
in the coast-waters of Canada and Newfoundland) ‘the American 
Government will not fail to recollect that it is offered without any 
equivalent’ of either a financial consideration or the reciprocal 
privilege of fishing within the United States coast-waters ; ** thereby 
bringing this gratuitous concession of a Colonial natural right within 
Hautefeuille’s class of ‘ unequal Treaties,’ which he declares ‘ are not 
binding,’ and which Bluntschli and Fiore class as ‘ null.’ 

Furthermore, this gratuitous concession has long been an ‘ entang- 
ling alliance,’ which has been productive of much international friction 
with the United States, chiefly caused by the assertion by its Govern- 
ment of untenable claims to certain territorial rights within the 
Colonial coast-waters, and of the immunity of American fishermen 
from the British and Colonial municipal laws which are binding on the 
subjects of the Crown in both Canada and Newfoundland ; and also of 
some grave instances of the misuse by American fishermen of these 
gratuitous fishery privileges within the Colonial coast-waters. 

The coast mileage of the Treaty concession of these fishery privileges 
gratuitously granted to American fishermen extends along about 
2520 miles of the teeming fish-wealth of the coast-waters of Canada 
and Newfoundland; and now that questions affecting these fishery 
privileges are about to be submitted to the Hague Tribunal, it is 
hoped by the Colonial subjects of the Crown who are to be affected 
by its decision, that Great Britain will raise for discussion, or adjudica- 


31 Treaties and Conventions between the United States and Other Powers, p. 350. 
32 American State Papers, Foreign Relations, v. 3, pp. 705 and 708, 
33 Ibid. v. 4, p. 365. 
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tion, the claim of an inherent prerogative revocation-power, similar 
to that exercised. by the United States, as illustrated by the prece- 
dents cited in this article, so as to enable her to velieve her Colonies 
from any future misuse of these gratuitous fishery privileges, and from 
repetitions of the aggressive claims which have caused so much inter- 
national friction between herself and her Colonies and the United 
States in past years. For it should be nationally and seriously realised 
by Great Britain that the fish-wealth of these Colonial coast-waters 
is the natural property of the Colonial subjects of the Crown, as part 
of their food supply, and also as being valuable to them as one of their 
commercial assets for Colonial revenue and trade purposes. 

The earlier misuse of these fishery privileges by American fisher- 
men was thus summarised by Lord Bathurst in 1816: ‘It was not 
of fair competition that his Majesty's Government have reason to 
complain, .but of the pre-occupation of British harbours by the fishery 
vessels of the United States, and the forcible expulsion of British 
vessels from places where their fisheries might be advantageously 
conducted.’ *' And later Lord Salisbury, in forwarding a report of 
the naval officer at Newfoundland in 1878 to the United States 
Government, said : 

The report appears to demonstrate conclusively that the United States 
fishermen committed three distinct breaches of the law ; and that in the case of 


a vessel whose master refused to desist from fishing on Sunday, in violation of the 
law of the Colony, threatened the Newfoundland fishermen with a revolver. 


The breaches of the law were (1) fishing with seines ; (2) fishing 
during the close season ; and (3) fishing on Sunday. 

The naval officer further reported that the American fishermen 
were interfering with the rights of British fishermen, and their peaceful 
use of the coast occupied by them, and of their huts, gardens, and 
lands granted by their Government.” 

The reply of the United States to this was the assertion of the 
immunity of American fishermen from British laws, which was thus 
met by Lord Salisbury : 

I hardly believe that Mr. Evarts would in discussion adhere to the broad 
doctrine which some portion of his language would appear to convey, that no 
British authority has a right to pass any kind of laws binding on Americans 
who are fishing in British waters ; for if that contention be just, the Treaty waters 
must be delivered over to anarchy.** 

The same immunity from British laws has again been asserted by 
Mr. Secretary Root in 1906 : 

Great Britain has asserted a claim of right to regulate the action of American 
fishermen in the Treaty waters, upon the ground that these waters are within 
its territorial jurisdiction. This Government is constrained to repeat emphatically 
its dissent from any such view. An appeal to the general jurisdiction of Great 
Britain over the territory is, therefore, a complete begging the question.” 

American State Papers, Foreign Relations, v. 4, p. 356. 

% Foreign Relations (U.8.), 1878-9, pp. 284-5. % Ibid. p. 323. 

3” Correspondence respecting the Newfoundland Fisheries (1906), p. 13. 
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The chronic misuse of the Treaty privileges of fishing and this 
frequent repudiation of British laws violate a doctrine of International 
Law long recognised and enforced by the United States: ‘ Aliens 
while within our jurisdiction and enjoying the protection of our laws 
are bound to obedience to them, and to avoid disturbances of our 
peace within, or acts which would compromise it without, equally as 
citizens are.’ ** 

And the British doctrine concurs : ‘ Every individual, on entering 
a foreign country, binds himself, by a tacit contract, to obey the laws 
enacted in it for the maintenance of the good order and tranquillity 
of the realm.’ *° 

The doctrines of jus inter gentes as to national territorial inviola- 
bility and sovereignty which govern the decision of this question, the 
experience of chronic misuse, and of international friction and in- 
convenience, the repudiation of British laws thereby ‘ delivering the 
Treaty waters over to anarchy,’ the natural rights of her Colonial sub- 
jects in their public property, and the consequent necessity for their 
relief under the supporting authority of the precedents given above, 
should guide Great Britain in presenting their case before the Hague 
Tribunal. 

Tuomas Hoperns. 


88 Moore’s Digest of International Law, v. 4, p. 10. 
* Phillimore’s International Law (8rd Ed.), v. 1, p. 454. 








THE POET IN ‘HIGH ALPS’ 







Grenoble 


THE towns of France are generally led up to, with sufficient dignity, 
along broad roads, by avenues of trees. It is the distinction of Grenoble 
that it is led up to by avenues of mountains. North and south of 
the not too vast but ample city whose broad and quiet, half-deserted 
quays flank the Isére—whose bridges cross its waters to the old-world 
suburb that lies under the first of the hills—there stretch, not roads 
of approach, but straight, wide valleys, green and rich, and civilised 
and Southern, and by either side of them a succession of mountains, 
symmetrical and similar, stand like sentinels posted along the stately 
way. 

What city, I wonder, could be entirely worthy of such magnificence 
of approach? Would Rome be? Or Paris? Would either seem 
to us as quite the gem-stone for so superb a setting? There must be 
proportion and appropriateness. But somehow Grenoble, surrounded 
by a Nature splendid, august, has yet no air of being dwarfed or 
minimised. The great land that enfolds it—that has the dignity 
of Poussin’s world, and Puvis de Chavannes’s—suits somehow the 
grey, widespread town with squares and towers, and with its broad 
stream sweeping on to so remote a sea. 

























The River 


The river—any river—is almost a personality. The Isére, here 
at Grenoble, is like some new acquaintance with a Past we wot not 
of—a Future that we cannot discern. We know the river’s life no 
more than our last friend’s—all that has brought it to the particular 
point at which we meet it and see its current rushing by the green 
fields, or the vineyards, or the quays, busy or silent, on which we 
chance to stand. And our impression of it—like our impression of a 
person—is formed less by itself than by whatever is about it—by the 
particular décor that gives to it its ugliness or charm. Then, again, 
it is itself changed, or it seems so, by each town, each countryside, 
it flows through. Indolent there and ineffectual, here it is given 
vivacity, impulse, and strength. And, again like the person—or like 
665 
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the person’s inmost soul—it is in essentials the same, whatever phase 
or facet the circumstances lead it to present. Like the inmost soul, it 
is alone, itself, even when it seems most pressed upon by neighbouring 
things. The things that crowd about it now have still no part in it. 
It came from heights and under skies foreign to them, and passes on 
to lands that they have no relation with, and shores they never touch. 


Hautes Alpes 


Words—English words especially, which lack the quality of 
colour—cannot paint mountains that have eluded Turner’s Art. 
Turner, indeed, succeeded better with mountains than did most men ; 
yet he succeeded only partially, and then when least elaborate. He 
failed most when bent on chronicling them with intricacy and exact- 
ness—failed least in brilliant, summary suggestions of his latest 
years—those 1845 sketches—the visions which went begging, Ruskin 
relates, after the veteran’s last journey. 

Since then, what English painter—and I know of no French one— 
what painter has dealt adequately with baffling giants that from 
immense bases lift themselves stage by stage to the translucent 
skies ? I think pleasantly—yes, even gratefully—of William Stott 
of Oldham, who was poetic sometimes. The modern connoisseur 
admits, of course, Brabazon, who is poetic always; and, now that 
Watts’s Landscape has come to be known, Watts, with whom dignity 
was a natural possession. Hach of these painters saw the beauty, 
the ethereal charm, and touched the theme delicately. Each has 
given worthy hints. But how much lies altogether outside of and 
beyond their fine suggestions of the scale and majesty and strength of 
the hills! 


The Magic South 


The Genevese Téppfer, straying beyond Switzerland, to what 
was after all a neighbouring land to him—the Duchy of Savoy—was 
artist and observer sufficiently to recognise that in that land was 
charm unknown to his own—he saw a world that had ‘ Swiss mountains 
and an Italian sky,’ he said. 

But why great mountains should be always ‘ Swiss,’ and soft and 
noble skies always ‘Italian,’ Téppfer did not explain—he chose his 
words, made his comparisons, with the small knowledge of his day. 
Seeing Savoy, he did not really see in it either Italy or Switzerland, 
or quite the blend he fancied of the two. Still less would he have 
seen either of these, or their best characteristics mixed, had he gone 
one step further, and passed from Annecy or Aix into Dauphiné. 
What he had really was a foretaste of the magic South; and in 
Dauphiné that foretaste is larger and more marked. 
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So much for Téppfer! One puts it that way perhaps, if one . 
considers, reasons, analyses. About it one feels differently. 

What I see in Savoy, as ‘through a glass,’ a little ‘darkly,’ and 
in Dauphiné with more divine distinctness, is just the least familiar 
side df the great face of France, turned gravely and benignantly 
towards her lover. 


Partial Eclipse 

A Paris newspaper, the Débats or the Matin, reaching these recesses 
of the hills, informed us that an eclipse of the Sun was happening 
to-day : total near Barcelona, and very visible in many regions—even 
here. Particularly here, as far as its effects are concerned, as I should 
judge, having now experienced it : our little village of La Grave agog 
about it, all the heart of the afternoon: the smoked glasses of every 
school-child of the place reminding me how far had penetrated Science 
and curiosity ; and a commotion, as it were, of Nature—a sensation, 
to say the least—having brought together, in affable accord, persons 
not previously accustomed to acknowledge each other: the race- 
glass of a German tourist, on whom I had not looked with favour, 
having been offered to me with civility, not to say with effusion. 
Thus is Mankind made one. 

Extraordinary were the physical ‘ effects ’"—extraordinary, without 
a shade or a suggestion of darkness. The world was suddenly livid. 
Violet hues, unearthly, weird—the presage, one might well have 
thought, of some great change undreamt of, that knew no precedent 
and had no certain end—passed into the Landscape. And not that 
alone. A something in the very blood, I felt, excited all one’s 
being. I was elated: I must mount the hillside: I must walk with: 
vigour. 

What was it really happened? The weird light did not account 
for one’s sensations. It was a change of temperature so rapid that 
it came like a shock—or a fillip. I had scarcely guessed at it. But 
my German tourist, learned, observant, assured me that here at 
La Grave in ten minutes the thermometer fell seven degrees—much 
more upon the actual mountain. And the landlord, standing by, 
bade me notice that on the other side of the valley, under the crests 
of the Meige, the long cascade that is in truth a slow and constant 
melting of the ice and snows had ceased to be—the snows congealed ; 
the glacier silent, immovable, its coldness reaching us like a grip. 
That was the explanation of one’s feeling. For the nonce, one was in 
different latitudes—or upon different summits. 

That is now over. All is now asit was—again—the grip relaxed : 
the world released : one’s pulses quieted : and the familiar sunshine of 
late Summer days flooding, as yesterday, these hills of France. 
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Monsieur Roblat 


There have been placed by me at table—for what reason I am 
unaware—at what was my own table more or less—three people 
whom I like; and so I have not bargained for their removal ; nay, 
quite alone for several days, I am thankful for their presence. One 
of them chiefly interests me—Monsieur Roblat. The others—Madame 
de Sabré, Madame de Vigne, both of them young—are decorative 
background to Monsieur Roblat’s sad and noble gravity. They are 
his friends : nothing more than his friends—but of a different world ; 
and it might perhaps be the subject of a subtle inquiry, ‘ What brings 
them together?’ The curiosity of the hotel is very likely roused at 
this moment on the theme. What brings them together is more than 
I can say. A common association with some fourth person, probably 
—who may be a figure, even a dominating figure, in Monsieur Roblat’s 
Past. I drop that part of the matter. 

But Monsieur Roblat himself ? Although he listens with amiability 
and acquiescence to the views and the opinions they propound, 
you feel his real mind-is not at all with his attractive friends. This 
poor, kind, noble Jewish gentleman is silent while they prattle—is 
tragic in the midst of their lightness. He comes to me, I confess— 
here within the field of my just momentary vision—a figure still 
shadowy, out of the dark. Curiously considerate—aiming always at 
doing people kindnesses—thoughtful for young and old, for bourgeois 
and peasant quite as much as for our rare great lady—TI know it in a 
dozen ways already—his face, in quietude, looks ineradicably sorrow- 
ful. This hotel life and his attractive friends, the excursions he takes 
with them—for he has been a climber in his time, and knows this land 
and can be useful to them now—all that is but a passing show to him. 
Such things move on the mere surface of his life to-day. 

I am not sure, however, that he is not visiting this land because of 
deeper memories of it, and more poignant hours. Or is he here that 
the remembrance of poignant hours, passed in far other scenes, may 
gradually be deadened ? And will they be? I know nothing. 

Only I know that learned, interesting, highly informed, sagacious 
as he is, the most profound impression on Monsieur Roblat’s mind, 
at present, is that of his own suffering. And not bereavement only— 
disillusionment. In the French phrase, which so imaginatively 
hints at that which is too much to define, ‘il est revenu de bien des 
choses ’—‘ come back from many things ’—and what things who shall 
say? I know only, they are things that have bowed down his soul. 


Napoleon 
In the scraps of distantly gathered conversation in which Monsieur 


Roblat, Madame de Sabré and Madame de Vigne take part, Napoleon’s 
name is often uttered. Frequent and deep appears their interest in 
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that historic figure. But now I have discovered that the personage 
the ladies are appraising with brightened eyes is not the Napoleon of 
History, but a Napoleon of the hills. Of all French guides the most 
intrepid and most certain, Napoleon has gently piloted these ladies 
among the shoals and quicksands of the mountains. And then, upon 
the morrow of some conspicuous triumph, he will walk slowly up from 
the village to the forecourt of the Hotel, and while these ladies stand 
flatteringly about him—as women will, attendant on an oracle— 
Napoleon slowly prophesies of weather, and advises programmes. 

If their admiration had always been directed to as manly and as 
modest a figure! A little slow of speech, but with chosen words 
and clear-cut thought even—absolutely intelligent—Napoleon is in 
truth interesting company. This stalwart son of the High Alps, 
& mountaineer in Summer, isin Winter, Madame de Vigne tells me— 
well, not a Parisian, but an inhabitant of Paris. Some undefined 
department of the Leather trade—he is ‘dans les cuirs,’ he says, 
whatever that may mean—knows him as an expert. And so in 
Winter months I shall now picture this bronzed figure of the moun- 
tains as he goes his slow and steady way amidst the alertness, the 
excitability, the pallor of Belleville. 


Italian Youth 
Everywhere in evidence in this Le Lautaret Hotel—about its 


rooms, its terraces at breakfast time, about its gardens—is an Italian 
youth who affects my nerves prejudicially. Twenty years old, 
possibly—well-dressed, well-groomed—he is presumably educated, 
but has nothing todo. The youth has ever the appearance of begin- 
ning ; but he is never performing. His hat upon his head, his garments 
disposed as if for an excursion, nails driven into his boots probab!y— 
such is his prowess !—at all events bearing with him at every hour, 
ostentatiously, a walking-stick with pointed iron at the end for high 
ascents—my youth prowls round with eyes in search apparently of 
- somebody who never comes, and in this state of expectation, and, as 
it were, only momentary abeyance, passes the day, except at meal- 
times, when he is seen in company of female relatives who, with him, 
in a tongue mellifluous but inexpressive, gabble incessantly of trivial 
things. 

He represents, I fear, a type common enough in modern Italy, and 
straying here beyond its borders—the idler without opulence, but 
without obligation: Youth with no aim, no taste, no serious care, 
no impulse, no initiative—when. urged at all, urged only from without— 
the prey of circumstance, the toy of chance, and the first-comer’s 


puppet. 


Vor, LXIV—No, 380 
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Those Young French Faces 


Those young French faces, so intact physically—new and un- 
blemished, gay and fresh and good—are most of all delightful by 
reason of. the contrast their activity affords with the far deeper 
fascination of their times of passiveness and of quiescence—the times 
in which there moves on them no longer the slight life of the moment: 
the spell instead is their suggestion of so many Pasts—the Pasts of 
all their Race ; careers and passions finished, and hopes dead—so that 
in their ‘eyes of youth,’ seemingly saddened, and in their expressive, 
flexible lips, there speaks the Romance of twenty generations of 
civilisation and of charm—of subtlety, of suffering, of disillusion, of 
a resigned tenderness. Those young French faces ! 


Hermance: Le Lautaret 


Nothing sad, however, about Hermance; nothing grave even, 
except that she is sensible—her head ‘screwed on her shoulders ’—but 
certainly no burden of inherited responsibility; only so much of 
youth and spirit and impeccable beauty—in a new world, it seems, 
@ new creature. : 

And what is Hermance physically? To talk about her form and 
colour, her tallness, elasticity, her eyes, her shining, sparkling, energetic 
hair, would be still in great measure to rest on the outside of things ; 
no one of these being the essential part of her, though they all count in 
her effect. Her voice, pitched pleasantly, and used so well, so ready 
and decisive in her perfect speech of France—to name that, to insist 
upon its cadences, the tone’s expression of the flexible soul, may be 
to bring you nearer to her. 

Instantly merry, instantly indignant. Un mot vif for the thing of 
which she disapproves ; and then itis all over. Instantly forgiving. 

Caractére gai—she knows it, and she saysso. And such a tempera- 
ment of hopefulness and brilliant courage will be a strong defence 
against assaults of Time—against the troubles of all days. 

Those who feel her personality are raised, when she is present, to 
a level not their own. To the dispirited some gladness and endurance 
then seems possible—in contact with a being who has so much of them. 
She is a tonic to the santé morale. 

Affectionate, Hermance inspires affection; and volatile, she 
scatters pleasure. Yet shall I still be understood a little if I add this ?— 
that her effect on you seems less the effect of a delightful girlhood than 
of a beneficent physical force. You think of Hermance, with her 
twenty years—well, as a woman certainly—but above all things as of 
some widespread natural power—as of a flash of morning light: as of 

the freshness of the trave'ling wind. 
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- Good-bye, Dauphiné ! 


Descending to Bourg d’Oisans yesterday—to the great valley with 
the poplars—from the mountains by La Grave, I felt, while tasting the 
suave beauty of the newer landscape, a keener thirst for the hills. 
Upon the summits—amidst the bareness of Le Lautaret, in that exalted 
silence—I had longed for Briangon and its encircling chain, and just 
a touch of the Provence which is Romance to me—for it is nothing 
but Provence which lies below this last ‘strong-place’ in the 
mountains—and I had descended to Bourg d’Oisans, within reach of 
the railways and Paris. 

But, once within sight of our more ordinary world, there came to 
me a yearning for one Good-bye to the mountains. I felt a call, a very 
summons, to the heights. And so I said to my chauffeur, this morning, 
that the auto must turn, and must retrace the road that it had followed 
yesterday—that great route nationale whose state and engineering 
assure me I am nowhere but in France. 

And so to-day, in five hours’ steady journeying, I have mounted 
the slopes and been again to the summits, and seen the greyness, 
and seen the vegetation—the black-green of the pines, the foliage of 
the larch, the sunny and gold-green meadows, the incomparable 
grace of the poplar on the lowlands, the hillsides now rich and radiant 
—a turn, and they are suddenly austere. And at Le Lautaret itself, 
I have beheld the bare, grey crags and scanty, precipitous pasturage, 
and have looked along the downward slopes towards lower mountains, 
behind which lurks Briancon and its promise of the South. 

Thus have I had, of all Dauphiné, as it were, one last vision. And 
to Dauphiné a Good-bye. ‘Again someday?’ ‘ Again next year?’ 
one asks one’s self. What does the Future hold? Again never ? 


FREDERICK WEDMORE. 
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THE ROYAL OPEN-AIR STATUES 
OF LONDON 





THE progress which is being made with the great memorial to Queen 
Victoria, opposite Buckingham Palace, will probably cause not a few 
people to turn their attention to the royal statues that are dotted 
about London, in more or less conspicuous places ; it may also, it is 
to be hoped, cause those responsible for the decoration of the metropolis 
to consider the advisability of filling up the numerous lacunae that 
exist ; for some of the most notable of those who have ruled over 
this country are still lacking what of immortality a statue can give. 
As a matter of fact the Sovereigns of England would appear to have 
had something less than justice done them in this respect, at least in 
the capital of the Empire ; for either are they without such memorials 
at all, or they have received statuary fame in a sadly belated manner ; 
while in most cases the statues that have been erected have been placed 
in such isolated positions that many of them are but little known 
even to those who are no strangers to the complexity of London. 
Indeed not a few people would find it difficult to satisfactorily answer 
a carefully formulated examination paper on the subject, or even 
to reply intelligently to the casual inquiry of a stranger to the 
metropolis. Where, for instance, does William the Third bestride 
his ambling charger? How many statues are there of Queen Anne, 
and where do they stand? Where are we to look for Richard the 
First, and Charles the Second, and George the First ? 

Even those who have some hazy notions as to the positions occupied 
by the statues of these sovereigns would be hard put to it to name 
the date of their erection or the sculptors who executed them. And 

‘this is the more to be deplored inasmuch as a representative and 
complete series of royal statues would help to form a vivid com- 
mentary on the history of the country, and would present to us in 
plastic form the embodiments of what are often otherwise but dim and 
shadowy personalities. 

From Charles the First to Victoria, the series of statues of British 
monarchs is a fairly complete one ; but before Stuart times only four 
sovereigns are represented : Richard the First, by Baron Marochetti’s 
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equestrian figure in front of the House of Lords; Henry the Eighth 
at the main entrance to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, erected in 1702 ; 
Edward the Sixth’ in the first court of St. Thomas’s Hospital, the 
work of Scheemakers, and originally set up by Charles Joyce in 1737 
in an earlier building of the hospital ; and Queen Elizabeth over the 
side entrance of St. Dunstan’s in the West, a statue which originally 
graced the west front of the old Ludgate, and one of the few relics 
which survived the Great Fire of London. 

When Temple Bar was still an interesting though cumbersome 
memorial of past times, four more sovereigns stood in effigy upon it, 
notably James the First, Anne of Denmark, Charles the First, and 
Charles the Second, the work of an indifferent sculptor named Bush- 
nell who, not inappropriately, died mad in 1701. The selection of 
Stuarts to decorate Temple Bar was due to the fact that they were 
placed there during the reign of Charles the Second in 1670; but 
notwithstanding this, the statue of Anne of Denmark was for long 
popularly supposed to represent the great Elizabeth; and on the 
anniversary of that Queen’s accession a wreath’ of gilded laurel and 
a golden shield with the motto ‘ The Protestant Religion and Magna 
Charta ’ were affixed to the figure ; while Roger North states that the 
Pope in effigy was solemnly burned beneath it, what time the assembled 
crowd was accustomed to shout lustily : 

Your popish plot and Smithfield threat 
We do not fear at all, 
For lo! beneath Queen Bess’s feet 


You fall, you fall, you fall ! 
O Queen Bess! Queen Bess! Queen Bess ! 


although it was really the somewhat colourless consort of James the 
First who was standing proxy for the fair Virgin thronéd in the 
West ! 

One other great name must be mentioned as amongst the rulers 
of this country prior to the ‘Stuarts who have received statuary 
immortality—that of Boadicea ; and the fearless wife of Prasutagus, 
king of the Iceni, still seems to defy the Roman legions, in Thorny- 
croft’s group which was placed in its present position, at the corner 
of Westminster Bridge, in 1898. 

Probably the most beautiful statue in London is that of Charles 
the First, at Whitehall, the first equestrian statue ever erected in 
London ; in any case the sad fate of the monarch, the hold he still 
exerts over the minds of the people, the interesting history attached 
to the work, and the legend surrounding the fate of its sculptor, all 
combine in endowing it with an interest which is absent from any other 
‘statue in London, perhaps in the world. As most people know, it 


! There was formerly another statue of Edward the Sixth over the entrance to 
Christ’s Hospital in Newgate Street, now demolished. 
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was the work of Hubert le Sueur, a pupil of John of Bologna, and was 
executed in 1633, at the charge of Lord Treasurer Weston, and not, 
as has frequently been stated, of Lord Arundel. Lord Weston intended 
the statue for his gardens at Roehampton, and the agreement between 
him and the sculptor provided for ‘the casting of a horse in brasse, 
bigger than a great horse by a foot ; and the figure of His Ma’ King 
Charles proportionable, full six foot.’ It was also arranged that Le 
Sueur should discuss the matter with ‘His Majesty’s riders of great 
horses,’ which is interesting as proving that no pains were spared to 
make the work complete and accurate. The sum agreed upon was 
600/., ‘for the full finishing the same in copper, and setting it in the 
place where it is to stand,’ and the time given for its completion was 
eighteen months. 

There is a traditionary story to thé effect that when completed, 
Le Sueur challenged anyone to find fault with the work, and that upon 
someone pointing out that the saddle-girth had been forgotten, the 
sculptor in a fit of mortification committed suicide. Unfortunately 
for the anecdote, the saddle-girth, although not very noticeable, can 
still be distinguished ! 

The statue was not yet erected at the commencement of the Civil 
War, and it was therefore sold by Parliament to one John Rivett or 
Rivet, a brazier living at The Dial, near Holborn Conduit, according 
to Walpole, with strict injunctions that it should be broken up; and, 
inasmuch as fragments of brass were sold by Rivett to devoted 
royalists, as mementoes of the Royal Martyr, the contract appeared 
to have been duly carried out; when lo! at the Restoration, the 
statue was produced safe and sound from the cellar where the 
wily brazier had carefully hidden it. 

Kennett, in his Register for 1660, mentions the finding of the 
statue, and the application of the Earl of Portland (the son of Lord 
Treasurer Weston) to the House of Lords for its restitution to himself. 
This was granted; but whether Rivett proved recalcitrant, or was 
able to satisfy the Lords of his legal right to the statue by purchase, 
does not appear; in any case, it is probable that he made a good 
fight for it, as it was not till 1674 that the figure was finally placed 
in its present position, the site being selected as that on which Queen 
Eleanor’s Cross originally stood, and where, later, Harrison and certain 
other regicides were executed. The beautiful pedestal on which the 
horse stands was the work of Joshua Marshall, Master Mason to 
the Crown, who was also responsible for some of the decorations to 
Temple Bar, and not, as Walpole states and as is generally supposed, 
of Grinling Gibbons. 

Sir Christopher Wren made two drawings for the base, which were, 
however, not used, although one was very similar to Marshall’s design ; 
but Sir Christopher superintended the erection of the statue to which 
on each succeeding 30th of January ‘people pay that reverence as 
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they pass’ as Waller, in the lines he wrote when it was first set up,” 
said they then did. 

Le Sueur’s name and the date, 1633, is inscribed on the near fore- 
foot of the horse. The George which hung round the King’s neck has, 
however, disappeared, the hole from which it was suspended being 
still visible, while the sword with its buckles and straps was stolen 
on the night of the 13th of April 1810. These were said to have 
been subsequently picked up by a porter named Moxam, and the 
Board of Green Cloth apprised of the circumstance.’ If this was so, 
then it is probable that they were restored to the statue and a second 
theft perpetrated, for report has it that they disappeared again in 
1844, on the occasion of Queen Victoria’s opening the Royal Exchange. 
In any case, they no longer decorate the statue. 

In 1855 the pedestal was repaired by Sir G. G. Scott, who took the 
opportunity of more securely fastening the feet of the horse to the 
marble slab on which it rests. 

Collectors of eighteenth century broadsides will remember a 
Jacobite effusion entitled ‘ A Dialogue between the Old Black Horse 
at Charing Cross and the New One, with a Figure on it in H—— 
Square,’ in which ‘ King Charles’s black nagg’ is supposed to make 
its way to Hanover Square, and hold discourse with ‘a strange Beast’ 
on which sat one that ‘ look’t like a lout, and was dress’d like a King,’ 
the latter being a statue of George the First which appears to have 
been formerly in the centre of Hanover Square, but of which all trace 
seems to be lost. 

If only one statue remains of Charles the First, his successor is 
luckier, for there were at one time at least four of Charles the Second 
in London. One of these, the work of Grinling Gibbons, formerly 
occupied the centre of the large quadrangle of the Royal Exchange 
where now that of Queen Victoria stands, -but when the latter was 
erected Charles was removed to the south-east angle. At a later date 
her late Majesty was more chary of allowing the removal of a statue 
to make place for one of herself ; for when it was suggested that the 
figure of Queen Anne in front of St. Paul’s should be taken away for 
a like purpose, she immediately vetoed the proposal, saying that she 
in her turn might be removed to make way for a successor if such 
@ precedent were created. . 

The other existing statue of Charles the Second was also the work 
of Grinling Gibbons and stands in the grounds of Chelsea Hospital, 
appropriately enough, since the inception of that institution was 
due to Nell Gwynn. It was the gift of Tobias Rustat, page of the 
backstairs to the King, who was, besides, a benefactor to the Hospital 
itself to the extent of 10001. 

Of those statues of Charles the Second which have disappeared, 


* Gentleman’s Magazine, 1810. 
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one, a8 we have seen, once formed part of the. decoration of Temple 
Bar, while another formerly stood in the centre of Soho Square. This 
was the work of Caius Gabriel Cibber, the father of the better known 
Colley Cibber. It had an elaborate base with emblematical figures 
representing the Thames, Severn, Tyne, and Humber, and altogether 
gave Cibber some claim to Cunningham’s remark that ‘he must be 
regarded as the forerunner of whatever is poetic in the sculpture of 
Great Britain.’ In 1876 the statue, having become damaged, was 
removed to the grounds of Frederick Goodall, the Royal Academician, 
‘at Harrow Weald. 

One other statue of Charles the Second once stood in London in 
the Stocks Market in Walbrook, but it probably perished in the Great 
Fire which destroyed the market itself. I say it was a statue of 
Charles ; I ought perhaps rather to have said that it was intended 
to represent the Merry Monarch, for here is what Pennant writes 
about it: ‘In it (the Stocks Market) stood the famous equestrian 
statue, erected in honour of Charles the Second by his most loyal 
subject Sir Robert Viner, Lord Mayor. Fortunately his lordship 
discovered one (made at Leghorn) of John Sobieski trampling on a 
Turk. The good knight caused some alterations to be made and 
christened the Polish monarch by the name of Charles, and bestowed 
on the turbaned Turk that of Oliver Cromwell!’ Walpole, however, 
puts a slightly better complexion on the matter by affirming that the 
statue ‘came over unfinished and a new head was added by Latham.’ 

James the Second is represented by a single statue ; but it is one 
of great merit, and, being the work of Gibbons, it could hardly be 
otherwise. It was executed in lead, and was erected on the 31st of 
December 1686, or, as some authorities say, on New Year’s Day, 
1687, in the precincts of Whitehall. Tobias Rustat, whom we have 
seen engaged in a like pious act with regard to the effigy of Charles 
the Second, paid for it. It has been pointed out as an evidence of 
the mild character of the 1688 Revolution that this statue was allowed 
to remain undisturbed on the spot on which it had been set up two 
years previously. The inscription on the pedestal, which was only 
added when the statue was removed from its original position, runs : 
‘ Jacobus Secundus Dei gratia* Angliw, Scotie, Francie et Hibernie 
rex, fidei defensor, MDCLXXXVI,’ and this in conjunction with the 
fact that the King is habited as a Roman is supposed to be responsible 
for the fact that it was once popularly believed to represent Julius 
Caesar ! 

Not uncharacteristic of the fate of the monarch has been the 
destiny of this figure. Left disdainfully alone during the Revolution, 
it was in 1897 brought from its harbour of refuge behind the Ban- 
queting Hall into a temporary glare of publicity by being placed on 

* This, by a curious error, has been written ‘ gratis ’—and has been allowed to 
remain so ! 
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the small green patch next to old Gwydyr House. A few years since -° 
it was again sent roaming, and now it stands, forgotten of most 
people, but more appropriately, near the Admiralty, and facing the 
Mall, where it is to be hoped it will be allowed to remain long enough 
to become habituated to the new condition of things obtaining in 
this quarter of the town. 

Walpole very properly speaks of ‘ a great ease in the attitude and 
a classic simplicity ’ in this figure, and he mentions that Vertue once 
met with an agreement signed by Gibbons for its erection, the price 
being 300/., to be paid in instalments. Peck in his ‘ Desiderata 
Curiosa ’ gives a list of Rustat’s benefactions where an entry shows 
that the 1000/. paid by that loyal subject included the payments both 
for this statue and that of Charles the Second at Chelsea. When 
Whitehall was destroyed by fire the statue of James the Second 
was surrounded by flames, whereupon some wit of the period remarked 
that it was the first time the King had ever stood fire ! 

The ‘little Dutchman’ had till recently but one statue * in London, 
although he is to be found thus commemorated both in Dublin and 
Glasgow, but he stands in the centre of the most notable of London 
Squares—that of St. James. His statue has a somewhat curious history. 
In 1697 the idea was mooted, and the figure was ordered to be erected ; 
indeed matters went to the length of the selection of materials—it was 
to have been of brass, and the design for the base was to have included 
mottoes and emblematical figures. For some reason or other nothing 
appears to have been done until 1721, when the sculptor David tried 
to get up a subscription for a statue, not of William, but of George 
the First. Being unsuccessful, the matter lapsed until three years 
later, when one, Samuel Travers, who, as Luttrell tells us, was a 
Member of Parliament, and Surveyor General of their Majesties’ lands 
in succession to Mr. H. Harbord who died in-1693, left a sum of money 
‘to purchase and erect .. . an equestrian statue in brass to the 
glorioys memory of my master, King William the Third.’ The sole 
effort made to fulfil this bequest was to set up the pedestal. However, 
in 1806, the money thus left having been discovered among some 
unclaimed dividends, the younger Bacon was commissioned to execute 
the statue, not in brass, but in bronze. For many years it stood in 
the centre of the basin of water which formerly occupied the site of 
the present garden, and which was not drained off until some sixty 
years since. 

If King William is badly off in the matter of statues, his sister-in- 
law, Queen Anne, has less reason to complain, for there are two 
presentments of her® in London; the better-known one being that 


* There is a statue of William in front of Kensington Palace, recently presented 
to his Majesty the King, as representing the English people, by the German Emperor. 

5 The statue in Queen Square, Bloomsbury, is frequently supposed to be of Queen 
Anne, but it really represents Queen Charlotte, and was erected by General Strode. 
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in front of St. Paul’s which marks the western boundary of the old 
cathedral. This statue is a modern rendering of the former one, 
substituted in 1886, and the work of Messrs. Mowlem, Burt and 
Freeman. The original was executed in 1712, by Francis Bird, and 
is now, according to Mr. Hare, preserved at Holmhurst, near Hastings. 

Although Mackay, in his Journey through England, speaks enthusi- 
astically of Bird’s work, Dr. Garth wrote some scurrilous lines on it, 
aimed at the person of majesty rather than at the representation of 
it; while a French writer made it the occasion for a wholesale 
onslaught on the sculpture of this country : ‘ 4 l’égard de la sculpture,’ 
says our author, ‘le marbre gémit, pour ainsi dire, sous des ciseaux 
aussi peu habiles que ceux qui ont exécuté le groupe de la reine Anne, 
placé devant l’Eglise de St. Paul.’ Indeed, the statue was furiously 
abused on all sides as a work of art; but, as far as one can tell, it had 
at least the merit of being like the Queen. Bird, the sculptor, received 
2501. for the figure itself, 220/. for the four allegorical figures at the 
base, and 50/. for the coat-of-arms on the pedestal. 

It is a pity the writer of the lines quoted above, and others who 
found fault with the figure, had not seen or remembered the beautiful 
statue of the Queen which now stands in a niche in Queen Anne’s 
Gate, at the point where a wall formerly ran across the street and 
gave the place a little more the semblance of the square which it 
formerly was. This statue was originally placed above the portico 
of St. Mary-le-Strand; but that this was only a temporary resting- 
place is proved by Gibbs, the architect of the church, who, in his 
Book of Architecture, states that it was intended to surmount a column 
250 feet high, which was to have been placed 80 feet from the west 
front of the church. This column, he adds, was approved by the 
Commissioners (for the fifty churches projected at this time), but 
the death of the Queen caused the matter to be laid aside. As the 
church was commenced in 1714 and finished three years later, it is 
probable that this marks the approximate period when the statue 
was removed to what was then Queen Square, Westminster; but 
this is as uncertain as is the name of the sculptor; indeed, the only 
fact generally accepted about the statue is that on every anniversary 
of her death the Queen descends from her pedestal and solemnly 
perambulates the square three times ! 

As we have seen, Queen Anne stands in front of St. Paul’s, and 
very nearly occupied a similar position before St. Mary-le-Strand, 
but it was reserved for her successor to actually surmount the top of 
a church, and on the summit of Hawksmoor’s ridiculous steeple of 
St. George’s, Bloomsbury, ‘a master-stroke of absurdity,’ as Walpole 
calls it—which, by the by, is to be seen in the background of Hogarth’s 
Gin Lane—you shall see his gracious majesty gazing at the sky! 
The figure was erected at the expense of William Hucks, a rich brewer, 
who died soon after, in 1740, It is hardly surprising that a feature 
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lending itself so easily to satire should have called forth the following 
contemporary epigram : 

When Henry the Eighth left the pope in the lurch, 

The Protestants made him the head of the Church ; 


But George’s good subjects, the Bloomsbury people, 
Instead of the Church make him head of the steeple. 


In addition to the statue of George the First, which is said to have 
once occupied a ‘position in the central garden of Hanover Square, 
another and still more notorious image of the monarch once stood in 
the capital. This was Van Nost’s equestrian figure of the King which 
was originally at Canons, the seat of the ‘ Princely Chandos,’ and which 
was set up in the centre of Leicester Square by Frederick, Prince of 
Wales, it is supposed, to annoy his father, George the Second. It was 
unveiled by the Prince with great ceremony on the 19th of November 
1748, which day was the anniversary both of his birth and of that of 
Charles the First; and in this latter connexion it is a curious fact 
that Van Nost had modelled the horse from Le Sueur’s beautiful 
work at Charing Cross.° 

When Wyld’s great globe occupied the centre of the Square in 
1851, the statue was let down into a pit dug for that purpose beneath 
the building; and, on the removal of that stupendous’ eyesore, was 
again placed im situ. In process of time the central garden of the 
Square became a mere rubbish heap and a receptacle for all the 
refuse of the neighbourhood ; while the statue itself was treated to 
various indignities, culminating, on the night of the 17th of October 
1866, in the horse being painted white with black spots stencilled 
over it, a fool’s cap being placed on the head of majesty, and a broom- 
stick .against his shoulder—for he had already lost an arm, as his 
horse had, a hind leg and a forefoot. On the 24th of February 1874 
the miserable relic, which had been sold two years previously for 1. 
was finally removed, as it should have been long before. 

Van Nost was responsible for yet another statue of George the 
First, which has, however, long since disappeared. This was the 
gilt equestrian figure erected by Sir Richard Grosvenor in the centre 
of Grosvenor Square, when that ‘ great builder ’ developed his property 
in this. neighbourhood. It was set up in August 1726, and in the 
Daily Journal for the17th of that month is an account of the ceremony. 
The spot on which the statue stood was practically that once occupied 
by Oliver’s Mound, a fortification erected by the parliamentary 
troops during the Great Rebellion, from which Mount Street takes 
its name. 


® This was not the first time that a model had been taken from this statue, for in 
1719 leave was given to Mr. John Hoest for the same purpose for a statue of 
George the First. Can this have been the statue which was formerly in Grosvenor 
Square, which was made by Van Nost, and erected in 1726? 
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The statues of George the First do not seem to have been lucky, 
for this one, soon after its erection, was subjected to the indignity 
of being dismembered, and a traitorous paper affixed to the pedestal ; 
and although Sir Richard Grosvenor did all in his power to bring 
the perpetrators of the deed to justice, offering 100/. for their appre- 
hension, they were never discovered. 

Of George the Second no statue exists in London; and although 
one once stood in the centre garden of Golden Square, representing 
the monarch habited as ‘an antique Roman,’ also the work of Van 
Nost, and, like that of George the First, formerly at Canons, it has long 
since disappeared, and can only be seen in Bowles’s view of the square. 

Even George the Third is to-day only represented by a single 
statue,’ that in Cockspur Street, the work of M. C. Wyatt, unveiled 
on the 3rd of August 1836, by the Duke of Cumberland, and repre- 
senting his Majesty in a prodigious pigtail, and riding an excellent 
horse; in silk stockings! in fact, as he appeared when reviewing the 
Volunteers in Hyde Park in 1803,* although one of the monarch, 
which has disappeared, formerly occupied a position in the central 
garden of Berkeley Square, and was executed by Beaupré, under 
the direction of Wilton, for the Princess Amelia. It exhibited the 
King as Marcus Aurelius, and was erected in 1766 (removed in 1827), 
when it was subjected to a good deal of criticism, as most statues are, 
Mason sneeringly referring to it as a ‘ Phidian work,’ while Allen 
speaks of the ‘ clumsy ’ pedestal which supported it. 

As with his father, so with George the Fourth ; one statue remains, 
one has disappeared. The former may be seen by all men at the 
north-east corner of Trafalgar Square, waiting, it would seem, for a 
companion at the other corner of the Square, and apparently waiting 
in vain. Perhaps this is as it should be, for surely no appropriate 
companion can be found for that so incomparable ‘first gentleman 
of Europe’! The equestrian figure was the work of Chantrey, and 
was originally intended to surmount the Marble Arch when it stood 
in front of Buckingham Palace. The King, who was fond of seeing 
reproductions of his august person, ordered the statue himself in 
1829, and agreed to pay 9000 guineas for it—certainly a royal sum ; 
but, as a matter of fact, he only paid a third of the amount, the second 
instalment being found by the Office of Woods and Forests on the 
completion of the work, and the last by the Treasury in 1843, after 
the sculptor’s death ! 

The other statue of the King, a miserable one, we are told, gave 
its name to King’s Cross, which was formerly known as Battle Bridge. 
The figure, which was set up in honour of the King’s accession, was 
mercifully removed in 1842. It was made of composition and was 


7 If we except the one in Somerset House precincts, the work of Bacon. 
* It was originally intended that this statue should stand on the site now occupied 
by the Guards’ Memorial. 
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about 11 feet high. It surmounted an octagon-shaped building, first 
used as a police-station and afterwards as a public-house; and the 
basis of the nose of the statue is said to have been a drain-tile ! 

We must journey to the heart of the City to find William the 
Fourth, who stands at the junction of King William Street, Cannon 
Street, and Eastcheap, and seems to direct the unresting traffic over 
London Bridge. The statue was the work of Samuel Nixon, and 
was erected in its present position on the site practically of the Boar’s 
Head Tavern, made famous by Shakespeare, in 1844. The base is 
formed of two blocks of granite of prodigious weight, and as the 
District Railway runs beneath, special precautions had to be taken 
to support it while the line was in course of construction. 

Apart from figures forming integral portions of public buildings, 
such as that over the entrance to the Victoria Tower at Westminster, 
and that in the centre of the facade of the new Victoria and Albert 
Museum, to mention but these, there are only two statues of Queen 
Victoria in London.’ One is appropriately the work of the Princess 
Louise, Duchess of Argyli, well known as an accomplished artist. It 
was erected a few years since, and represents the late Queen, when 
young, seated and crowned, holding the sceptre and orb, and gazing 
towards that memorial which the people erected as a recognition of 
the great qualities and blameless life of Prince Albert. Readers of 
Mr. Barrie’s Little White Bird will not need to be reminded that this 
statue of the Queen is referred to in that delightful book as ‘ The 
Big Penny.’ 

The other statue of Queen Victoria stands on the Middlesex side 
- of. Blackfriars Bridge, and was set up in 1896 by Sir Alfred Seale 
Haslam, as a token of loyalty. It is the work of C. B. Bird, who 
executed it in 1893. It seems strange, considering the length of her 
reign, the splendour of her rule, and the great qualities of her mind, 
but above all, the remarkable hold she had on the affections of the 
people, that only two statues at present exist of Queen Victoria in 
the capital of the Empire; but perhaps it is the very fact of her 
memory being so firmly enshrined in the hearts of her subjects that 
makes any outward reminder of her personality unnecessary. 

The statues of royal personages other than sovereigns in London . 
seem to properly demand a word; one of them, indeed, fitly holds 
an inseparable place by the side of the great Queen—that of her 
beloved Consort, Prince Albert, of whom there are three in London. 
One of these is the equestrian figure on Holborn Viaduct, which was 
executed by Bacon, and unveiled in 1873. The Prince is shown 
saluting the City of London and appropriately gazing towards the 


® There is one in the centre of the Royal Exchange by Lough, and of course the 
great memorial to the Queen in front of Buckingham Palace, now in course of 
erection, will contain one ; also there is one, together with that of the King and the 
late Duke of Clarence, in the Temple Bar Memorial. 
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east, where the wise men dwelt. ,The cost of the statue was defrayed 
by an anonymous donor, while the Corporation voted the sum of 
20007. for the pedestal on which it rests. 

The second statue is that which stands near the Albert Hall in 
what were formerly the grounds of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
and leased by that body from the Commissioners of the 1851 Exhibi- 
tion. Prince Albert opened these gardens, which had been laid out 
by Mr. Nesfield, on the 5th of June 1861, and therefore the statue 
has a raison d’étre for its position ; especially as it faces the Royal 
College of Music and is in close proximity to those vast buildings 
in which science and art go hand in hand in the education of the 
people—all matters this enlightened Prince ever had closely at heart. 

The third statue’ is the colossal gilt figure which occupies the 
centre of the Albert Memorial. Itis by Foley, who was also responsible 
for perhaps the finest of the four emblematic groups at the base, that 
representing Asia. The Memorial was erected fromthe designs of 
Sir Gilbert Scott, the cost, 120,000/., being defrayed by public 
subscription, aided by a grant from Parliament of 50,000/., and further 
supplemented by a contribution from Queen Victoria. 

A little-known statue of a royal personage is that of the Duke 
of Kent, by Gahagan, at the north end of Portland Place; a very 
obvious one, that of the Duke of York, second son of George the Third, 
which stands on the top of the great column in Carlton House Terrace, 
on the site of that Carlton House where he so often indulged in the 
unholy revels of the Prince of Wales. The statue, set up on the 
11th of April 1835, is the work of Westmacott; while the column, 
124 feet high, was designed by Wyatt; and both were erected by 
public subscription, a wondering posterity still asking itself why. 
Some wit once said that the Duke was placed there to be beyond the 
reach of his creditors; in any case, he seems during his life to have 
extracted sufficient money from the country generally to have obviated 
the necessity for asking the public to subscribe to a posthumous 
statue | 

One other effigy which requires a few words has long since dis- 
appeared. It represented the Duke of Cumberland—the Butcher— 
' “in his habit as he lived,’ and was erected in Cavendish Square in 
1770 by Lieut.-General Strode, the sculptor being John Cheese, who 
executed it in lead gilded over. 

The inscription on the pedestal was as follows : 


William, Duke of Cumberland, born April 15th, 1721—died Oct. 81st, 1765. 
This equestrian statue was erected by Lieutenant-General William Strode, 
in gratitude for his private friendship, in honour of his public virtue, 
November 4th, Anno Domini, 1770. 


10 There is also one by Lough in the Royal Exchange. 
"In The Examiner for April 12, 1835, there is an account of the raising of the 
statue to the top of the column. 
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This extraordinarily worded effusion naturally gave rise to a good ~* 
deal of criticism ; as did the fact that the Duke was represented in 
the military garb of the period, and not, as had hitherto been the 
rule, in classic attire. Even Sir Joshua Reynolds found fault with 
this, and in his Tenth Discourse took occasion to remark that ‘ in this 
town may be seen an equestrian statue in a modern dress, which 
may be sufficient to deter modern artists from any such attempt.’ 

The figure was removed in 1868 in order to be recast, but for some 
reason or other it was never replaced, and its fate is still open to 
conjecture. 

Taken as a whole, the royal statues in London are not satisfying, 
inasmuch as for no less. than four of Charles the Second, counting 
those which have disappeared, we have two of Victoria; George the 
Fourth is represented and Edward the Third neglected ; Henry the 
Fifth, Edward the First, and William the First have none of them 
been honoured im this way; but James the Second stands by the 
Admiralty, and George the First, against all the canons of art and 
good taste, dominates the steeple of a church ! 


E. BrrEsForD CHANCELLOR. 
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PRINCE BULOW 


AN APPRECIATION 


THE present German Chancellor is one of the very few continental 
statesmen whose speeches frequently attain to headlines and double 
columns in the British Press, privileges it rarely grants-to any foreigner. 
Many of his phrases have become international catchwords like those 
of Bismarck and Disraeli; and his opinions are quoted and criticised 
as having an importance to Europe equalled only by those of some four 
or five rulers and outstanding personalities, with whom the general 
public is far better acquainted. All his movements are carefully 
chronicled, and every declaration of policy receives the gravest atten- 
tion, both within and beyond the limits of his own country. Few 
public men of the present day have been so savagely attacked or so 
warmly defended, and few indeed can be said to hold so dominating 
an influence on the world’s affairs. 

But if he'is one of the most striking, he is also one of the least under- 
stood, of the personalities of contemporary history. It is possible to 
read long and intimate descriptions—more or less reliable—of the likes 
and dislikes, the daily life, and personal traits of a score of smaller 
celebrities ; but the study which shall deal even ever so lightly with 
the aims and convictions, the life apart from politics, in a word the 
real self, of the highest official of the German Empire has yet to be 
written. 

Of Prince Billow the,German Chancellor, the world hears much 
but knows little ; of Bernhard von Biilow the man, it knows absolutely 
nothing. No doubt, as far as his private life is concerned, this is 
owing to his own reserve, to the almost studied aloofness from any- 
thing like the self-revelations so freely given by other prominent 
actors in the political drama—his own Sovereign or President Roose- 
velt for example. For it is one of his many paradoxes that while few 
statesmen are so accessible to the Press, or so frank and courteous 
in their dealings with it, so long as it is concerned merely with questions 
of policy ; yet if a correspondent attempts to get the faintest personal 
note into the interview (be he German or foreign) he is gently but firmly 
baffled, and that in such a way that not the most intrepid of American 
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reporters has hitherto succeeded in breaking through the fence of tacit" 
reticence and quiet dignity with which Prince Biilow surrounds him- 
self. This is to be regretted, because the great majority of people are 
of Abraham Lincoln’s opinion, that ‘ the man I don’t understand is the 
man I don’t like,’ and, moreover, the public is apt to consider that it 
has a sort of vested right to know as much as it chooses of the inside 
life of anyone who is prominently before it, and to resent any curtail- 
ment of such right accordingly. Also it is very difficult to judge a 
man’s political work with any justice if one knows nothing of the 
deeper motives, the guiding principles, which are the source of his 
actions. Prince Biilow is now in his eleventh year of office—from 
1897 to 1900 as Foreign Secretary, and thence onward as Chancellor 
of the Empire. Looking back over this period, many will think 
they can detect great inconsistencies and serious mistakes, as well as 
brilliant achievements and undoubted progress. But most of his 
critics ignore two facts in their survey. Firstly, the terrible difficulties 
—especially with regard to foreign affairs—which beset him on every 
hand, difficulties not of his own making, for he either inherited them 
from the former Chancellor or encountered them afresh from a too- 
impulsive Sovereign, bent on being to a great extent his own Foreign 
Minister and easily influenced by other counsels than those of his 
responsible advisers. Secondly, that German politics cannot under any 
circumstances be measured by British standards, and that, therefore, 
thanks to the hopeless division of parties, the predominant influence 
of the Crown, and many other factors, much that would be incompre- 
hensible in English Parliamentary life is a simple necessity of political 
existence in Germany. : Bae sgunss 
His eight years as Chancellor have been practically one long series 
of conflicts—with the Socialists on home government, with some 
hostile Court influence on foreign affairs, with the Centre on Colonial 
questions, and finally with extremists of all parties, who would cheer- 
fully wreck the Empire in order to carry out some theory of their 
own, or to serve the ‘ particularist ’’ interests of their special State as 
against the welfare of the whole. But in spite of all this he can look 
back on a great deal of good work accomplished—accomplished, too, 
in the teeth of difficulties such as might well have dismayed a man less 
resolute of will, less dauntless of heart. Almost the first speeches 
he made in the Reichstag dealt with the Boer War ; and since every 
sentence that could possibly be twisted into offence to British ears 
has been quoted, or rather misquoted, a dozen times, I should like to 
draw attention to a brief but noble tribute paid to British soldiers 
in the course of a speech made at the very time when popular sentiment, 
not only in Germany but all over the Continent, was most strongly 
opposed to Great Britain. He said: ‘Let us never forget that the 
British Army in South ‘Africa has shown the world that its soldiers 
know how to die.’ His first task of great moment, the revision of the 
Vou, LXIV—No. 380 ZZ 
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tariff, was not carried through the Reichstag without along and bitter 
fight, but it ended in victory ; and the seven important commercial 
treaties successfully concluded on this new basis falsified all the pre- 
dictions of the Chancellor’s enemies. I must now touch lightly on that 
much-vexed question, the Morocco Crisis; but only in so far as it 
immediately concerns Prince Biilow, for this is neither the place nor 
the time to indulge in reflections on an event far too recent and too 
complicated for even the most unprejudiced to pronounce any his- 
torical verdict upon it. 

But there have been attempts made to represent him as at any 
tate primarily responsible for the tension caused in Franco-German 
(and, by a kind of reflex action, Anglo-German) relations during 
that period. This I believe to be a most utter perversion of the true 
facts of the case. It was not the existence of France’s ententes, but 
the undisguised hostility towards Germany with which her then Foreign 
Minister strove to imbue them, that awoke that suspicion and resent- 
ment in the German people which rendered a crisis of some sort 
inevitable. 

Now that the clouds are dispersed—at any rate for a time—I think 
no sensible person can doubt that it was not the Anglo-French Agree- 
ment, or the good understanding to which it testified, but the continued 
slights and provocations of M. Delcassé which threatened Europe with 
the danger of war. For that there was such a danger no one who 
was in Germany during the summer of 1905 can question for a moment. 
It is all very well for M. Delcassé to say that Germany would never 
have gone to war merely for Morocco—Prince Biilow said as much 
himself in the Reichstag; but he added that any Great Power worthy 
the name will fight to the last gasp if it believes its prestige, its honour, 
and thereby the very safety of its existence, threatened. And there 
‘we come to the crux of the whole matter. Rightly or wrongly, the 
great majority of Germans did believe their country so threatened. 
They may have been mistaken, but at least they were sincere, and it 
‘was in that very sincerity that the danger lay. 

Now, it has been suggested that throughout the crisis two distinct 
policies were being pursued in Berlin—one by the Kaiser, favourable 
to France, the other by Prince Biilow, hostile to her. To those who 
know the German Constitution such an idea is absurd on the face of 
it.; for since no Chancellor can hold office a day longer than the 
Kaiser chooses, and since Kaiser and Chancellor must be in constant 
touch with each other, owing to the former’s personal control of 
State affairs, it is fairly evident that a serious difference on vital 
questions of policy (which this most certainly would have been) must 
lead to the instant resignation of the Chancellor. It is quite true that 
Prince Biilow’s enemies tried to prejudice the Kaiser against him, 
but his Majesty was far too loyal to his First Minister to heed such 
counsels ; and that Minister undoubtedly exerted his influence with 
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his impetuous Sovereign in the cause of peace—of course, ‘ peace with ° 
honour,’ and, so far as it could be assured, security for Germany. 
When the French declared their willingness to go to the Algeciras 
Conference, and so virtually dismissed M. Delcassé, the acute tension 
passed away and Germany gradually forgot her anger and alarm. 
But of one thing I feel very sure, and that is that if ever the full and 
true history of the Moroccan incident is revealed Prince Biilow will 
stand out as a peace-maker rather than a peace-breaker. The harass- 
ing worries of that time told on his health, which had already withstood 
years of constant overwork. He would not spare himself, and it was 
characteristic of him that, ill and worn out as he was, he insisted on 
being present at a foreign affairs debate in the Reichstag and person- 
ally vindicating his policy. The result was a severe fainting fit, which 
compelled even him to take a brief respite from his overwhelming 
routine of work. . 

After a long absence, not by any means all holiday, he returned to 
Berlin, soon to prove himself in his old fighting form during the brief 
and stormy session which preceded his dramatic dissolution of Par- 
liament. Indeed, the great speech on the foreign relations of Germany 
which he made in the Reichstag on the 14th of November 1906 was one 
of the most brilliant ever heard in that Assembly. But the powerful 
Catholic ‘Centre’ Party which had for sa long supported him on 
national questions—and especially with regard to those laws widening 
and furthering Social Reform which have been one of the most note- 
worthy achievements of his policy—suddenly failed in their allegiance. 
There can be little doubt that this was owing less to dissatisfaction 
with the Colonial Estimates of the Government (the ostensible cause 
of the quarrel) than to their attack on the new Colonial Minister, Herr 
Dernberg—an attack which it was believed would have resulted in his 
instant dismissal. 

Prince Biilow, however, was not the man to throw over one of his 
ministerial colleagues at the bidding of a few party leaders, even though 
they were among his most influential supporters. He has been called 
‘Napoleonic’ in his discipline, but invariably kind and considerate 
to his subordinates and loyal to his fellow-ministers. Demanding 
from them the same unsparing devotion to their work which he gives 
himself, he had long been anxious to secure a more efficient head of the 
Colonial Office. 

In Herr Dernberg he had at last found one, and therefore it would 
have been an injury to the Empire to sacrifice him, as well as an 
impossibility to the Chancellor’s chivalrous nature. I think I have 
said enough to show that though the conflict with the Centre is deeply 
to be regretted, yet at the time it was a political necessity, as well as 
a point of personal honour. For the Colonial question had become 
of such grave consequence to Germany that to suffer interference in 
it from a section of the Reichstag, however important, would have 
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been an act of criminal weakness on the part of the statesman respon- 
sible. The dissolution and the results of the following elections are 
too well known to need recapitulation here. The Liberal-Conserva- 
tive ‘ Bloc’ which now constitutes the Government majority appears 
to form but a frail bulwark for the best interests of Germany—for that 
it is to her best interests that the present Chancellor should remain 
in office I most firmly believe. Fresh questions, such as the Polish 
Bill, too rashly criticised by sentimentalists who have little or no 
knowledge of Prussia’s complicated and thorny task with regard to her 
disloyal Polish subjects, and the more pressing difficulty of the Prussian 
franchise affair, seem only too likely to split up the Nationalist parties. 
No one will deny that the present electoral system of Prussia is 
miserably inadequate ; but to alter it at once to the ‘one man one 
vote’ plan would be to encounter all those dangers inseparable from 
too violent, and above all too sudden, a change in the structure of 
the State. As the Empire already possesses universal suffrage the 
question can hardly be as urgent as the Socialists strive to make it 
appear. What is needed is a policy of sane and moderate reform ; 
but the nations are slow to learn from history, and from Nature her- 
self, that all great and enduring progress is made gradually. 

In spite of these difficulties, however, the differences between the 
right and left wings of the Bloc have been composed at least 
temporarily, and the session which opened so stormily closed in com- 
parative calm. 

It is as grand an aim as ever statesman set before him, this brave 
attempt of Prince Biilow’s to teach the German people the real 
meaning of Constitutional Government ; but whether it is possible 
for it to succeed under the present political conditions may well be 
doubted. Yet even if it fails there are some failures which are nobler 
than success, and a new element—the vor populi—will have been 
brought into German politics, never wholly to disappear. 

The great problem of the re-organisation of the national finances 
is one on which the various sections that make up the Bloc are 
grievously divided, and it seems well-nigh impossible that any practical 
scheme can be evolved which will at all reconcile the conflicting views 
of this unstable majority on whose continued existence that of the 
Chancellor himself, politically speaking, perhaps depends. 

Nevertheless he has fought and won so many desperate parlia- 
mentary battles in the past, that it is surely not too much to hope 
that the old dauatless courage, the old superb power as a leader of 
men will enable him yet again to overcome the terrible obstacles 
which confront him, and to build up a really strong, united, and trust- 
worthy majority out of the chaos of parties that now compose the 
Bloc. 

It must be remembered that a firmly established, pacifically inclined 
German Government is one of the best guarantees for European peace. 
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An excited nation is often a quarrelsome nation, and it is better for 
the whole world that so important an item of it as Germany should 
be quiet, contented, and prosperous. It is scarcely needful to emphasise 
Prince Biilow’s earnest and consistent efforts to place the mutual 
relations of Germany and Great Britain on a more cordial and friendly 
basis. In his speeches, personally, and above all in his actual foreign 
policy, he has done his utmost to remove misunderstandings and to 
avoid friction. The kindly hospitality to the British journalists who 
visited Berlin last year, the straightforward declarations of policy, 
and the warm-hearted approval of every scheme for enabling the two 
nations to know more of each other, and so to like each other better, 
will be fresh in the memory of all. It is probable that nothing has 
damaged the cause of Anglo-German friendship more than the recent 
German Navy Bill, and the distrust it has aroused in a country whose 
very existence depends on her naval supremacy. That Great Britain 
must retain this supremacy unchallenged is a fact recognised by vir- 
tually every party in the State. But it should be remembered that 
Germany has never pretended to have either the will or the ability 
to challenge it, and that in view of the changes wrought in naval 
warfare by the practical demonstrations of the Russo-Japanese con- 
flict and the introduction of more powerful battleships, every first- 
class Power has been compelled to re-organise its naval defences. 
Germany is not the only Power who has started building Dread- 
noughts—France, Japan, and the United States have done the same, 
and they are not suspected of designs on their neighbours’ property. 
It is only fair to admit that Germany has at least one opvious reason 
for strengthening her fleet—namely, the rapid development ofjher 
trade and mercantile interests, and her responsibilities as a Great Power 
to protect her subjects settled in foreign lands, tasks which she must 
render it strong enough to perform. Surely the fault lies rather in 
the unsatisfactory state of feeling between the two countries than in 
any measures which either of them may deem it necessary to take in 
their own defence. 

I feel that any sketch of Prince Biilow’s political career would be 
incomplete without a brief allusion to the so-called ‘Camarilla.’ It 
is probably true that a small clique bitterly inimical to him, both per- 
sonally and politically, had a certain amount of influence in Court 
circles, though I think this has been much exaggerated. Their 
hostility was, of course, carefully concealed from the Emperor, ;but 
nevertheless it constituted a real danger. For the painful dénowement 
which finally removed these persons from the arena of public life the 
Chancellor was not in any way responsible, directly or indirectly. 
It will be said, perhaps, that he ought to have warned the Emperor 
against them. But the answer to this is that he had no proofs, and 
that it would be impossible for a Minister to rid himself of his enemies 
by advancing unsubstantiated accusations concerning them to his 
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Sovereign. It only remains to be said that political antagonism in 
Germany is disgraced by a ferocity and unscrupulousness for which 
England happily has no parallel. _ No slander is too dastardly, no lie 
too outrageous, to be employed for the purpose of discrediting an 
adversary. 

I have spoken of Prince Biilow’s ‘ enemies,’ and that word is not 
by any means too forcible to describe the intimidation and the spiteful 
intrigues which any statesman with a resolute policy, disdainful alike of 
bribes and threats, has to encounter when he holds the supremely 
difficult post of German Chancellor. 

Turning from the official to the more personal side of his character, 
perhaps the first thing to strike anyone who has even a slight 
acquaintance with his private life is the contrast between the im- 
perturbable, almost cynical attitude assumed in public and the gracious, 
kindly, chivalrous nature revealed to those who know the real man— 
@ nature retaining the magic charm of sincerity and singleness of heart, 
in spite of that wide knowledge of the world and brilliant culture 
which have made him one of the foremost diplomatists in Europe. 
With most people the outside veneer disguises the commoner material 
underneath, but with Bernhard von Biilow it is the exact opposite—the 
veneer is assumed in order to hide the beauty of that which underlies 
it. It is for this reason that, although he is justly acknowledged to 
be a great orator, his speeches are in a sense misleading, for if they 
occasionally reveal his true character, they are more often mere 
brilliant tours de force, epigrammatic, flippant, almost reckless ; 
but representing after all rather fireworks thrown up to dazzle and 
bewilder than the steady light of his resolute purpose. 

It may as well be admitted at once that this is a dangerous attitude 
for any man to take up with regard to public opinion, for it is safer 
to court popularity than to despise it ; and since the world generally 
takes you at your own valuation, it is the wisest plan to proclaim your 
virtues from the housetops. 

But there is a certain type of temperament which is proud to such 
degree that it prefers being misjudged to explaining itself. Those 
who belong to it have to pay the price of their pride, sooner or later, 
but even then they suffer in silence. If ever the day should come when 
the Fourth Chancellor is driven from office like his great predecessor, 
his enemies will not be gratified, as were those of Bismarck, by a storm 
of passionate protest ; for where the pride of one led to self-vindica- 
tion, the pride of the other would seal his lips from anything sterner 
than a careless jest. The beau sabreur of debate, Prince Biilow is 
never merciless to his opponents, relying more on the weapon of good- 
tempered irony than on the savage invective to which the Reichstag is 
so much addicted. But it would be a great mistake to imagine that 
the airy manner which so exasperates his foes has nothing deeper and 
more earnest beneath it; not that it is an affectation, for it springs 
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from that sunny disposition and keen sense of humour which are the. 
best aids for keeping heart and temper unspoiled in the cruel strain 
of political life. 

When one remembers the crushing weight of responsibility, the 
overwork, and the many anxieties to which he is constantly exposed, 
this indomitable buoyancy of spirit is one of the most valuable gifts 
he possesses. ° 

In personal appearance the Chancellor is a worthy representative 
of that Mecklenburg aristocracy the gallant bearing of whose members 
made such an impression on the great Napoleon that he said to his 
Marshals: ‘I can make you into kings, but not into Mecklenburg 
nobles.’ Tall, with a stately carriage of the head and shoulders which 
gives him grace and distinction, he has the broad brow of intellect, 
and a mouth and chin (clean-shaven except for the soldierly moustache) 
which show courage, energy, and decision. But it is the eyes which 
arrest attention—eyes beautiful and fearless, that meet you with a 
directness and sincerity rare indeed in any class, but for a diplomatist 
almost unique. It is a face steadfast, proud, and self-reliant; yet 
with a sunny-tempered kindness and grace in it which wins straight to 
the heart. 

A man’s faith is a sacred thing, not to be lightly commented on 
by strangers ; and it is only possible to allude very briefly here to the 
deep religious feeling, which is shown sometimes even in his speeches ; 
but those who ignore or overlook this aspect know very little of his 
true character. It is many years now since he married the beautiful 
and gifted woman whose devoted comradeship has made an unfailing 
background of love and sympathy for a life politically so stormy,and 
eventful. To those who have seen them together it is difficult to think 
of one apart from the other, so perfect is the community of thought 
and interest. And if the Princess wishes—as it is said sometimes 
that she does—for a life in which there would be no anxiety for his 
safety, a life in which they would be able to have more time to them- 
selves, and to dwell far from the noise and strife of the great new-built 
metropolis of Central Europe ; yet there is no more gracious hostess, 
no more helpful Minister’s wife, to be found in any of the world’s 
capitals than the present German ‘Reichskanzlerin.’ It is at 
Norderney, the little storm-swept island in the North Sea, where they 
have spent the summer holidays for some years past, and where their 
charm of manner and kindness of heart have made them universally 
beloved, that they are able for a few short weeks to enjoy the freedom 
from public life and the simple open-air pleasures which they find so, 
refreshing after the stress of the Berlin Parliamentary season. But 
even here the whole forenoon is generally occupied with work, and it 
is only after lunch that the waiting ‘ Kurgiste.’ are rewarded by 
the appearance of the Chancellor, almost invariably accompanied by 
his wife, his favourite white carnation in his buttonhole, and a service- 
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able countrified stick in his hand, setting out for one of those long 
rambles over the sand-dunes, or by the sea, in which they both take 
such a delight. At Norderney, too, Prince Biilow can indulge to his 
heart’s content in the riding of which he is so passionately fond, for 
there is any amount of splendid galloping to be had on the well-nigh 
boundless expanse of firm, level shore. But this forms only a brief 
interlude in that life of earnest work whose many-sided activities 
leave so little room for recreation of any sort. 

In trying to sum up the general trend of Prince Biilow’s policy, 
I think I cannot do better than quote from one of his own speeches : 


I cannot govern this country solely for the benefit of Catholics, or solely for 
the benefit of Protestants, any more than I can conscientiously govern with the 
support, and therefore wholly in the interests of, any one of the great political 
parties. That might secure my own majority, but not the true welfare of the 
State. I am willing to co-operate with any party which has this at heart ; 
and it is my duty to hold the balance even between conflicting interests to the 
best of my ability, and strive always to promote the good of the whole, giving 
justice to all, but favour to none. 


No one who knows modern Germany can deny that it is just such a 
brave, yet moderate and far-sighted policy as this which she requires 
at the present time. For there is no doubt that she stands now at.a 
very critical period in her history. The extraordinary and rapid 
increase in national prosperity has brought in its wake a great wave 
of materialism which is fraught with the gravest dangers to the State. 
‘Where there is no vision the people perish,’ and the practical 
Hedonism of some phases of the national life, more particularly 
in the great cities, is deadly alike to soul and body. Bismarck’s 
proud boast, ‘We Germans fear God and no one else,’ will cease to 
be true if the old steadfast faith is undermined, for the nation which 
has forgotten the fear of God has taken the first step towards learning 
the fear of man. All who love Germany must earnestly hope that she 
will speedily win back that noble idealism which is so especially the 
heritage of her people. But the grandest code of ethics never availed 
to save one soul, much less to uplift and inspire a nation ; and the great 
need for Germany to-day is not so much, as some would have us 
believe, Liberalism—some wonder-working formula of self-government 
—as the old, old need of humanity: ‘Back to Christ.’ Prince Biilow’s 
- wise and patient statesmanship seeks first to educate the people to 
a better sense of what is desirable and what is attainable in the national 
existence, and meanwhile to gradually give them more and more power 
, of self-government, by enhancing the importance of the Reichstag to 
an extent never known before in German politics, and by striving to 
draw from that body all the elements making for good in the State, 
and fuse them together into a governing majority which shall be 
patriotic but peaceful, loyal to the old traditions, but steadily pro- 
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gressive towards new and wider ideals. He has to a remarkable degree 
that indefinable charm, often called ‘ personal magnetism’ for want 
of a more accurate description, and few who have experienced it can 
form a perfectly impartial opinion with regard to him ; but of this I 
am sure—there is no more gifted or noble personality in present-day 
European politics than the Fourth Chancellor of the German Empire. 


SrmpNEY GARFIELD Morris. 
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THE TRANSVAAL TO-DAY 


FROM A WOMAN’S POINT OF VIEW 


Wuar is the Transvaal to-day ? 

Gazing from one of the highest points outside Johannesburg, the 
eye wanders over miles of wild, impressive country. To the right 
@ belt of trees rises like an island on the swelling plain ; to the left, 
beyond the irregularly scattered houses, a sweep of uncultivated veld 
stretches to the Pretoria hills ; beyon¢ those hills loom the Magalies- 
berg mountains, rugged and austere, usually outlined strong and 
bold against the hard, bright sky, yet often shrouded in mist, like a 
mist of regret for the dead who lie there, almost forgotten, among the 
steep kopjes and the shadowy valleys—those dead who, alas! almost 
seem to us now to have given their lives for a vain cause. 

To the eye the Transvaal is a magnificent country, full of space, 
full of possibilities, and full of welcome. It is a country in which all 
men ; farmers, prospectors, miners, engineers, should find ample scope 
in which to make a living. Not only is the earth abundantly rich in 
minerals, but the soil is so fertile that if the modern methods used in 
other countries were applied to it, it would soon be converted from 
@ great desert into flowering gardens, smiling fields, and thick forests. 
As it is now, however, the Transvaal is merely one huge monument 
to the memory of slaughtered soldiers, blighted lives, and wasted 
energy, money, and time. * It is also a vast playground for treachery. 
The old white flag trick is being enacted over and over again upon 
another field. Under the promise of peace and amity, under the 
pretext of retrenchment and reorganisation, hundreds are being 
hurled daily towards starvation and degradation. Here an unfortu- 
nate clerk is mulcted of his 300/. a year, there other poorly paid civil 
servants have their local and marriage allowances cut off; but a 
wealthy Boer farmer obtains a pension of 1000/. a year ! 

I am afraid that few men sitting at ease in London can realise 
to what an extent the last few years in South Africa have been wasted, 
or can understand what the present situation means to those who 
lived in either of the Dutch republics before the war. Then, though 
our right to live in the country of our choice was questioned, and 
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existence there rendered difficult by the persistent sneers levelled . 
at us and at everything British, we all felt that the state of things 
could not last. We all knew that though the British lion is hard to 
rouse, when aroused he is awake to some purpose ; and when war was 
declared, we told each other, we home-makers in a new land, that 
deliverance was at hand. 

War was declared, and from all parts of the globe the angry sons 
of England hurried to defend the rights of their brethren and the 
honour of the flag. 

For myself, though war meant parting for a time, it seemed more 
tolerable than what has followed, because of our hope. Besides, I 
was allowed to join my husband before many months had passed, 
and was thus able to share with him the trials: of the 
campaign. 

It was a life of haunting anxiety, often aggravated by personal 
ill-health, by the wail of a sick child, the sight of a little, wan, pinched 
face, and the knowledge that a dear one was ailing for lack of neces- 
sities which were readily available to the Boer women and children 
in the concentration camps. There is nothing picturesque or romantic 
about modern warfare ; it is monotonous and tedious in the extreme ; 
and long before the end my ears had grown tired of listening to the 
ceaseless tramp of men marching to their death, tired of the distant 
echo of rifles and the occasional booming of big guns. When it was 
over, however, there followed a sense of satisfaction. The insults 
had been wiped out; English women and men could hold up their 
heads and gaze the world in the face. To be told that one belonged 
to a nation of cowards had been the least of the gibes flung at the 
English settlers by those who owed allegiance to their sovereign— 
an insult that is as hard for a woman to bear as fora man! Indeed, 
after the war things began to improve in a remarkable manner, for 
the Boers had found, it seemed, that the English were not a nation of 
cowards, and that it would be better to live at peace with them. It 
was then that the great pronouncement was made: Racialism was 
dead! ‘ Your late enemy will in all probability become your ruler— 
we were told—you must not only work with, but under him. You 
must love him. More than that, you must immediately forget that 
you ever fought against him, although you have proof in your family 
of what that long war cost you in the shape of a child who will be 
an invalid for life owing to the hardships endured. You must bury 
even the smallest memory of that unrighteous campaign, and inci- 
dentally the memory of the friends you lost in it. You must kiss 
your late enemy on both cheeks. You must put away all recollection 
of his many deeds of treachery in the past, and trust him with your 
entire future career and prosperity.’ If we agreed to bury the hatchet 
jn this complete manner, what a harvest were we not supposed to reap 
from it ! 
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To begin with, the terms Briton and Boer were to be obliterated. 
Shame on anyone who used them! We were to become Africanders, 
Transvaalers, Springboks, yet members of that great British Empire 
of which we were all so inordinately proud. South Africa, and in 
particular the Transvaal, was to become the richest asset of that 
wonderful Empire, and all the dwellers in the Transvaal who valued 
and loved it were to combine to defeat the rapacious capitalists and 
greedy fortune-seekers, who only came to rob the land, then leave it 
again. It was to be a white man’s land, a married man’s land, not 
a land of grass widowers and extravagant women. 

The previous Government had been too lavish; over-generous 
salaries had been given to men who did nothing discernible to earn 
them and who had done little noteworthy in the past. These men in 
most cases had no wish to remain in the land, neither had they fought 
for it on one side or the other; they had merely come like vultures 
when the fray was over, and when they had gorged enough they 
would fly away again. It was through them the country was being 
ruined, and this must cease. Retrenchment was certainly to take 
place, but married men with large families were to have first con- 
sideration, more especially the men who kept their families in the 
Transvaal. 

These golden schemes were all propounded to us before the elec- 
tions. It soon became a common thing to see Dutchmen slapping 
Englishmen on the back, and to hear them calling each other ‘ old 
chap,’ to hear of them hobnobbing at sports, and shooting side by side. 

At times this sudden change from a deep-seated hatred to a full- 
blown friendship on the part of so conservative and tenacious a people 
as the Boers seemed strange to us ; still, as trees grow quickly in the 
Transvaal, why should not love and new ideals grow quickly also? 
Thus, on promisesewhich seemed so full of good sense and fair play, 
and also on the votes of a number of thoroughly deluded Englishmen, 
the Boer ministry came into power, and everyone predicted that it 
would not be long before the prosperity of the country would be well 
and lastingly assured. 

Eagerly men leaped into matrimony, while others who, for the 
sake of economy, had kept their families in England, now hastily 
recalled them. A hint also began to be circulated that a knowledge 
of Dutch would soon not be merely useful, but absolutely essential, 
and all those who could command a few words of the Taal began to 
exercise those words with zeal, while others, who would have jeered at 
the idea of learning it a few years ago, now commenced to do so. 
Parents also hurriedly decided to send their children to school in the 
Transvaal, and letters were written to Dutch friends and acquaint- 
ances of the pre-war days, letters full of the spirit of conciliation, 
almost of veiled regret at the past years of discord. 

These letters remained unanswered. Instead of the prophesied 
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universal brotherhood, never did Boer appear less friendly to Briton. 
Disquieting rumours soon began to spread that the Government was: 
appointing various commissions to inquire into the state of all depart- 
ments, with a view to cutting down expenses, and consequently- 
salaries and staff. Singularly enough, the retrenchments, once 
started, seemed solely at the expense of the hard-working English. 
official. 

Christmas came and went—not a very pleasant Christmas for 
any of us along the Rand—and insecurity, not to say actual privation, 
increased. Depression was universal. Men who used to drive to 
their work now began to patronise the trams ; others who had always 
gone into town by tram either studied how they could make the 
cheapest fare answer or took to walking the entire way. Men who. 
had always gone to hotels or restaurants for dinner suddenly dis-- 
covered that it suited their health better to eat sandwiches ; some-- 
times the few sandwiches meant for one man’s midday meal served: 
to feed a still more unlucky mortal who otherwise would have starved.. 
With every successive week the stream of workers deprived of their 
livelihood grew larger. Some struggled homewards. Others stayed’ 
in the Transvaal buoyed up with the hope that things would surely: 
improve, only to find themselves brought so low that they were forced’ 
to resort to unskilled work for a maintenance. Many well-educated! 
men were actually reduced to working in the sewerage trenches at 
a wage of from 2s. 6d. to 4s. a day. 

It was at this time that it became apparent that by a ‘ white- 
man’s land’ the Boers meant a land in which Englishmen would be- 
compelled through want to accept lower wages than the niggers ;. 
and that by a ‘ married man’s land ’ they meant a land for the Dutch 
family. Englishmen began to grow afraid of being seen speaking to. 
Englishmen. To be British meant to find that every avenue of decent 
employment was closed. With the dwindling Civil Service the shops. 
and stores began to close down, furniture sales became more and more- 
common, and everywhere auctioneers could be heard yelling at 
apathetic crowds who gathered in sale rooms for the purpose of killing 
time, not for the sake of buying. The pawnshops alone did a thriving- 
trade, and among the various things with which men parted in order- 
to realise a few shillings were King’s and Queen’s medals. Heirlooms, 
jewellery, works of art, and even dresses were also sacrificed—the- 
jewellery, &c., being sent to Europe for sale in foreign towns ; the- 
clothes often finding their way on to the backs of overfed Kaffirs. 
who, with well-starched collars round their grimy necks and jeers. 
in their goggling eyes and on their puffy lips, shoved us unlucky- 
members of the paramount race superciliously out of their path. 
One even heard cases of Europeans begging for food and shelter from 
the natives, but the natives have no sympathy for poverty among- 
whites. Well the black man knows that if-he were treated as ‘ the: 
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Britisher’ is being treated in the Transvaal now, there would be a 
mighty outcry at home ; he knows that his own welfare has been care- 
fully safeguarded, and this knowledge increases his insolence. His 
growing conviction that white men, and consequently white women, 
are of no importance, coupled with the reductions in the police, have 
led to a recrudescence of ghastly crimes, unfit to mention. 

With every successive proof of his power the Dutchman’s dis- 
satisfaction with all things English increased. Guttural voices openly 
proclaimed that in this, the country of the Dutch, Dutch children 
should not learn English. Neither would their parents continue to 
adopt British methods of education. Had it not been proved long 
ago that the old methods were better and more suited to South Africa ? 
Was not South Africa once again a Dutch country, to be ruled by the 
Dutch ? Why also should there be so much talk about developing 
the land? The land was already producing too much ; it was pro- 
ducing more than the Boer farmer could consume, and he was being 
driven to the absurd expense of exporting! Rampant again was the 
old lazy Boer spirit, which was always suspicious of progress, even if 
it spelt prosperity, because at the same time it might spell work. 
A little anecdote illustrative of this peculiar point of view may not 
here come amiss. A Boer girl once told me that her brothers used 
to play marbles with the eggs which they found on the farm in great 
‘quantities. When I expressed horror at the wanton waste, she 
replied : ‘ What would be the use of collecting the eggs? It means 
.@ lot of work for nothing ; all one can get for them in town is 5s. or 
“7s. a dozen ; who would trouble to work for so little? Better let the 
boys play marbles with them.’ This is the spirit of the back-veld 
Boer who to-day rules the Transvaal and will soon rule South 
_Africa. 

Never has the antipathy to. modern improvement and to those 
‘who are best qualified to maintain it been more disastrously shown . 
than in the destruction of the South African Constabulary. Men 
who have spent their lives from youth in forces such as the Basutoland 
and Bechuanaland Police, who speak both Dutch and the native 
languages, and who have a real knowledge of the native races, 
are now deprived of the work for which they alone are suitable. 
The services of many stalwart Colonials have also been discarded. 
‘Canadians—some of whom had served with the North-West Police— 
Australians, and New Zealanders have been labelled ‘ not wanted,’ 
-and literally worried out of the country. Among these are many 
who had grown to care for the Transvaal, and had hoped to make 
it their home. They were quite ready and willing to get on with the 
Dutch, in whom they took a genial interest; they were ready to 
impart to them their greater knowledge of the world ; and they set 
them a valuable example of order and cleanliness, for the Boer is 
-proverbially slovenly and careless about his person, dirty in his. house, 
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his horses, and his farm. The constabulary also formed a valuable 
link between scattered villages and farmhouses. But the Dutch 
were suspicious of them. To the farmer they were strangers who 
had no business in the South African,veld ; to the politician they were 
advanced men who might teach the ignorant Boer to think and act 
for himself and not as his leaders told him. Besides, as Colonials, 
these men should have fought for the Republics, not against them— 
this is a point on which the Dutch will never give in, or understand 
the absurdity of the theory—and as they fought against the Republics, 
out of South Africa they must go. And so they are going, back to 
their own homes, vowing that never again will they fight for the 
Empire. Once they were proud to call themselves ‘sons of the 
Empire,’ now they are Canadians, or Australians, as the case may be, 
nothing more. 

The Transvaal to-day is not only a grave where wasted energies 
and shattered ideals lie heaped; it is also the dumping-ground 
of squandered British money. I do not refer to the big sums 
expended by capitalists, but to the modest hundreds, often paid with 
difficulty by the small man, in the shape of ill-spared monthly instal- 
ments. Have not numerous clerks and officials, men of all descrip- 
tions, in fact, laid out all they could possibly afford, and often a great 
deal more, in the hope of eventually becoming their own landlords ? 
The great idea of the majority in any South African town is to own 
their own house ; and quite rightly too, if they are going to live per- 
manently in the country. There are hundreds of such houses empty 
now. Those who struggled, and cften stinted themselves, to pay the 
interest on the capital sum have lost everything. They might as well 
have spent the money on themselves and enjoyed life a little 
more. 

Curiously enough, Germans, Italians, and other foreigners seem 
to get on in the Transvaal ; indeed, on a Saturday night one almost 
questions whether it is really a British colony or not. The Dutch 
tolerate foreigners, even if they do not like them, but their feeling for 
the English is very different. The Dutch want to see the English 
starve or, as they themselves say, ‘ go under.’ 

No doubt there were many mistakes made in the first settlement 
of the country after peace was declared, but even the mistakes might 
eventually have turned out for good if matters had only been left 
alone once set going. Rubinstein said that if all the false notes he 
played could be collected at the end of one of his concerts, there 
would be enough of them to make a sonata, but I do not suppose that 
his hearers ever realised that a false note had been struck. If he had 
paused to correct it, he would only have been advertising a mistake. 
So it has been with the Transvaal. Because of a few errors the entire 
symphony was stopped, the rhythm was changed, and the result is 
discord and confusion. 
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One of the most substantial mistakes, from a woman’s point of 
observation, was undoubtedly the volunteer movement. It was like 
everlastingly rehearsing a funeral before the eyes of a lately bereaved 
parent. By the time peace was declared, people were so tired of 
martial law that they did not even care to read about it, and this 
mimic reproduction of a military occupation only served to irritate. 
It forced one to live those hateful days of war over again; and to 
make it still more vexatious it was principally the men who had done 
little during the campaign whose names became so prominent during 
sham fights ; yet I am told that they proved as useless on the drill 
ground and at amateur warfare as they had done on active service. 
Majors, captains, and colonels, how plentiful they have been on the 
Rand these last few years, and what little claim they have to these 
titles! Officers in the T.M.R. or C.S.A.R.V. they are no doubt, 
but, when playtime is over, nothing more than clerks in some big 
store or traffic superintendents. I have heard it remarked that the 
volunteers formed a link between Dutch and English, but I also 
happened to hear that the Dutchmen joined the volunteers with a 
laugh up their sleeves at the chance of learning British methods of 
warfare, also at the chance of once more getting hold of a rifle and 
ammunition. Furthermore, it was a heavy expense to the country. 
Even volunteers are not mobilised for nothing, and armoured trains 
do not dash up and down the line without consuming coal and water 
and tearing up the road. It would have been bette. for the country 
if the money thrown away on the volunteers had been spent in firmly 
establishing the South African Constabulary, for in a country like 
the Transvaal the police force is an absolute necessity, while the 
volunteer system there is merely another word for recreation or 
inefficiency. 

Personally, among the many pictures which the weary sound of 
the bugles always brings back to me are two which perhaps I may be 
permitted to mention. 

The first, a squad of dusty soldiers coming slowly across the barren 
country, some toiling wearily on foot, others mounted on thin, half- 
starved horses. With them a herd of wretched sheep and a few 
waggons drawn by lean oxen; leaner still the faces of the women 
and children peering out with red, tear-dimmed eyes from the waggons. 
A small column of soldiers is bringing in some Boer families to the 
concentration camps. Probably most of those women are still alive, 
and on a Sunday afternoon, as they listen to the bugling of the volun- 
teers, the sound must recall that bitter period when they were obliged 
to accept the hospitality of their enemies, and they spit at their men- 
kind for even venturing to whisper the word ‘conciliation.’ 

The second, a horse lying on the square of a Transvaal dorp. 
Every few minutes the dying animal raises its head and looks round 
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in dumb appeal. The hardened troopers, however, go past unheeding;* 
and before the sun has set in the cloudless sky away on the edge of 
the treeless plane, the tired life has flown. This picture is symbolical 
to me of the present position of the British in the Transvaal, and of 
those who have lately been expelled from that country. It is the 
English characteristic to suffer in silence. We lie down in patience, 
dogged and dumb we meet death, and those who ought to help us 


. walk by unheeding. 


We English in South Africa are not asking for charity, but justice, 
for our right to work—to live. We do not even ask to be compen- 
sated for our ruined homes, though the Boer has been duly compen- 
sated for the home which he lost in his warfare against the 
British ! 

At this present time there are many old people, both at home 
and ‘in South Africa, who, till recently, considered the future of their 
sons assured, and were preparing to end their own days in well-earned 
ease, but who now have to face the necessity of helping their children 
and grandchildren. Single women also are depriving themselves 
rather than see a brother or a sister want. It is hard on them, and 
hard also on the sons and brothers who, after many years of strenuous 
work, find that they have to depend on those who, according to the 
laws of nature, should be depending on them. Have we not a right 
to the land in which we have made our home, under the approval and 
protection of the Mother Country? Our children who were born 
yonder, and are now exiles with us, are sick with longing for it. More 
than we, they yearn for the peculiar glamour of that land, the magic 
buoyancy of the air, the mesmeric enchantment of the starry nights. 
Why should such power over our lives have been given to this narrow- 
minded, egotistical people, with its deep-seated resentment against 
our race? It might well have been foreseen how they would use 
this power. 

I wonder if the Government at home realise to what an extent the 
Boers are unfit for the privileges they so gaily granted them. - They 
want to close the country to every avenue of progress. Already the 
train service from towns like Port Elizabeth to the Rand has been 
reduced to three times a week. Already there is a whisper that the 
train service from Cape Town will be limited, and that soon there 
will be no regular mail from England. By degrees they will get 
back to the old days of trek oxen. The Boers do not want to en- 
courage prospecting, because they do not want the prospector. If 
more wealth were to be discovered in the country it would mean 
more work. Like the dog in the manger they sit on gold reefs and 
growl at every man who wants to come and turn the wealth of the 
land to some account ; they do not want it for themselves, but neither 
must anybody else have it. They are, moreover, indulging in a policy 
of petty revenge and spite. The men who fought against them are 
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marked, and their sons will be marked after them. They do not 
care if by trampling on them they ruin the country ; let it be ruined, 
providing they can rid the country of hated names. The spy, the 
fence-sitter, the camp-follower, the man who tried to serve both sides, 
may be allowed to remain a little longer, but those who took an active 
part against these self-styled elect of God must go. 

Ask a Dutchman straight if he is grateful to England for her 
recent unprecedented magnanimity, and he will prevaricate. His 
eyes will grow shifty, he will twiddle his thumbs and with forced 
laugh he will exclaim, ‘Man! If there is one thing I admire, it’s the 
way you English can make pals with us. I feel right knocked into a 
heap by it.’ He lays a slight emphasis on the words ‘ you English,’ 
it is an emphasis of contempt, for to him this policy of conciliation is 
the policy of fear. ‘They are afraid of us,’ is what the Boer really 
thinks .on the subject. ‘They don’t want to set us against them 
again ; they only won by a fluke ; just wait and see what we will do 
next time.’ Then he looks up at the Union Jack floating in the sky, 
and wishes in his heart that next time was come. 

We all know the old proverb about setting a beggar on horse- 
back ; to-day in the Transvaal the beggar is sitting on horseback 
with a long sjambok in his hand, and his late enemy lies beneath his 
horse’s feet. Is there no one who will dare to interfere ? 

This is the Transvaal to-day. A land of cruel want, where the 
wind comes laden not only with dust, but with the sobs and wails of 
a despairing people, who find themselves being literally trodden down 
to the level of Kaffirs. It is a land of emptiness, of bankrupt sales 
and growing desolation. There are gold reefs and tin fields crying 
for development, but it is of no avail for the prospector or the miner 
to go to the Transvaal in search of employment. There are miles 
and miles of uncultivated land waiting for the plough, but it is useless 
for young Britishers to go out there to settle and farm. For the land, 
with all that is in it or upon it, belongs to the white Boer, who will 
cringe and beg and steal and fight, but must not work. He promised 
his great-grandfather that he would never work, for it is a disgrace ; 
and he must do everything in the same way that his great- 
grandfather did; and he must never allow himself or his children 
to be led astray by modern ways, which are the invention of the 
devil. 

We did not feel very uneasy about ourselves when we first heard 
the word ‘retrenchment,’ for my husband, though still in the very prime 
of life, had been for twenty-three years on the fixed establishment of 
the Civil Service ; but as time dragged on we began to grow anxious. 
By degrees men were signalled out and numbered among those to go 
who should have been quite safe, according to the promises made in 
the early days of electioneering. Even then we did our best to believe 
in the good intentions of our new allies, for no one likes to suspect 
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that pledges can be so quickly forgotten, promises so easily broken. 
The words ‘ anxiety ’ and ‘ suspense’ were nothing new to me, for I 
had sat in Bloemfontein for over two months before war was declared 
with my boxes ready packed, waiting the verdict to leave ; but this 
was worse. Day after day I remained at the house watching for my 
husband’s return from town, and day after day he arrived with the 
same sentence on his lips : ‘ No news yet, but I believe I am all right.’ 
Some days he would come back with a tantalising report of a better 
billet and higher pay; other afternoons he would be disturbed by 
hints that all salaries were to be reduced, and that the very necessary 
local and marriage allowances were to be stopped. This would mean 
an evening of futile calculations and useless resolutions, which would 
always end in the decision that it would be madness to make any 
move until we were quite certain. In fact, it was fully twelve months 
before we learnt what our fate was to be, and until two weeks prior 
to knowing it my husband was sfill hearing that same old sentence, 
‘ You are all right.’ In addition to the fact that he had been in the 
Civil Service for so many years he held letters from imperial officers, 
given to him during the war, to the effect that he was to lose none of 
his past service or privileges ; but it was now questioned whether the 
letters of military officers given during the heat of war were in any 
way binding ; and on the strength of a small clause in the Cape Civil 
Service rules and regulations, whereby a man can be placed on tem- 
porary pension, he was shoved aside on the retrenched list. He 
wished to appeal, as, according to the rules and regulations, an appeal 
is permissible, but this was curtly refused him. He was told that as 
he was only placed on ‘temporary pension,’ no discussion could be 
entered into on the subject of how he had been treated. 

-As ‘temporary pension’ meant an income not quite a quarter of 
what his salary had been and no chance of re-establishment, and as 
in the Transvaal there was now to be no progress, and therefore no work, 
and especially no fair play, the outlook was hopeless. We sold our 
furniture at a complete loss and started home with our five children, 
the youngest only six months old. Needless to say, I could afford no 
nurse. For the second time we were refugees, but now, with how 
much more desperate prospects! Home we came to London to swell 
the ranks of ill-used British subjects clamouring for employment, 
which employment is encouragingly promised us over here, but is 
somehow like the tail lamp of a train, always vanishing round some 
far curve. Indeed, to use another metaphor, one feels inclined to 
cry out with the famous Alice, ‘Jam yesterday! Jam to-morrow! 
but never jam to-day.’ It is very easy for those in affluent circum- 
stances to say ‘ wait,’ but what suffering this waiting means to some ! 
The problem of trying to make the limited amount in the bank last 
for an unlimited time is at present the only reward of those who 
servec their country a few years ago. 
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Reward! I hear an indignant voice cry, ‘ Loyalty should need 
no reward.’ Granted, but why should it be punished ? 


Our case is typical of numberless others. There are, of course, 
isolated instances of ‘ Britishers’ who fought for the Empire during 
the war, who are still holding their positions in South Africa, and much 
is made of this fact. The reason why they swim when others sink is, 
however, neither far to seek nor satisfactory when found. Lither 
they have married Dutch girls with influential Boer relations, or else 
they are themselves only English on the father’s side, and in manner 
and thought are as thoroughly Dutch as the mothers who bore them. 


Emity Onrvia CAROLIN. 
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